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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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“Is it well with the child? And she answered, It is 
well.”—II Kings, iv, 26. 





Ture, mid the flowers of Paradise, as fair and 
undefiled ; 

Thee, happy daughter of thy God—how dare I 
call thee child? 

Yet, let me name thee with the blest, and, 
though thy date was brief, 

Think only of thy new estate, with joy and not 
with grief. 


80 soon to leave far far below our vale of 
tears and pain ; 

Through earth so soon and bright to pass, a 
sunbeam without stain ; 

To come, and in thy Saviour’s arms baptismal 
life to win, 

Then- take thy flight, a sinless one, from such 
a world of sin: 


Sure this is blessedness! How blest a ransom’d 
one to be, 

80 short thy little moment here, so long 
eternity ! 

‘Tis thine, on wings unstained as theire, to soar 
with cherubim, 

Yet with 4 love no angel knows Redemption’s 
song to hymn! 


Thou blue-eyed darling of my soul—from such 
a life divine, 

Sweet Dora, could I call thee down to share a 
life like mine ? 

Or could we pray for thy return to selfish eyes 
and arms, 

Thine the hard lot of earth to bear—and ours 
thy captive charms? 


Nay, let me rather share with thee thy life of 
joy and love! 

Part of my flesh is in thy grave—part of my 
soul above ; 

And oft in dreams I seem to rest—since thou 
art gone before, 

Where the Good Shepherd folds the lambs that 
once in arms he bore. 


Yet can it be, for oft such thoughts of bitter- 
ness upspring, 

That such as I, with such as thou, the Lamb’s 
new song may sing ? 

That I with thee, in Paradise, may walk in 
robes that shine, 

And share the eternal marriage-feast with 
virgin souls like thine? 


So turns my spirit, Lord, to thee, as with his 
aching sight, 

Who from thy crimsoned cross received a 
welcome into light ; 

And for a childlike heart, once more, my in- 
most nature cries, 

To Thee alone who wipest tears forever from 
our eyes, 


Oh! let not hopes that heavenward soar be 
thrust adown to hell; 

These hopes of immortality, this thirst with 
Thee to dwell; 

But, out of longings after life, let thy sweet 
Spirit give 

Strength to assert our destiny and by thy Life 
to live! 


Ev’n as young wings are stretched for flight 
while plumeless in the nest ; 

As dreaming babes with rosy lips invite the 
balmy breast ; 

As flowers uplift the fragrant cup ere evening’s 
dews are given; 

So faith, with all its pure desires, foretells its 
home in Heaven. 


Dear Lamb of Gop, though far below the dear 
one of my heart, 

Be mine at least the sight of those who see 
Thee as thou art; 
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And grant me but the meanest place among 

the glorified, 

For whom have I in Heaven but Thee, or what 
on earth beside? 


Notge.—These verses, written for a mourner, may 
comfort others with the only real consolations in such 
distress. The last stanza but one is beautifully 
ded by a thought from Ancillon: “ Ilya dans 
les affections profondes du coeur quelquechose de pur, 
et de désinterréssé, qué annonce l'excellence et la dig- 
nité, de Vdme humaine.” 


ex 
Pv 








THEOLOGY IN THE WOODS. 





BY THE REV. THOMAS K. BEECHER. 





For three weeks we have been in THE 
woops. Can an Ethiopian change his skin, 
or an old pastor stop thinking about men— 
about men and their relation to God? And 
is it not wise now and then to face the facts 
of Nature, and by them adjust one’s theol- 
ogy, which tends to speculation and sys- 
tem-building, as developed in the study, to 
meet the weekly demand for two sermons 
that shall quicken and edify a comfortable 
company of pew-renters? 

In THE woops,I say. And yet not in 
the wilderness, away from men, with a 
guide and a servant and mayhap a pack- 
horse, to hunt and fish, kill and cook, and 
bring home fox-tails and antlers as testi- 
mony of prowess. Nothing of the kind, 
Only three miles to a cleared farm, four to 
a schoolhouse, two to a hemlock swamp 
where bark-peclers are chopping. Cows 
straggle, browsing nettles, through the for- 
est; blazed paths lead over and around 
the mountains from valley to valley; and, 
come a pleasant Sunday, fifty people (old 
and young) come to the schoolhouse to listen 
to what I may say to them. 

Now, in questioning what to say to these 
people, I find my habits asa Christian pas- 
tor and teacher and thinker singularly un- 
fruitful and unapt. True, these are men 
and women, boys and girls; but they have 
their thoughts and their consciousness 
shaped by their environment. He is skat- 
ing on thin ice who attempts to talk with 
them of their daily occupations. The city 
preacher is as green in their arts and dialect 
as they in his. He is a soft-handed imbecile, 
compared with them. He could not hire 
out at 50 cents a day. 1 

Where, then, shall a man begin his task 
of quickening, instruction, and warning? 
What is the preacher’s backing when he 
makes startling statements? And what 
statements shall he make? What rites shall 
he celebrate? What is true religion, any 
way, for men and women whose every mo- 
ment of time is used up by a most disad- 
vantageous struggle for existence? They 
rise at five daily, work all day long, turn in 
atSor9p.m. I testify that they tackle to 
jobs which for variety and difficulty sur- 
pass any of the tasks which “‘ great men” 
perform in our cities for princely fees. 
They mend their own shoes; shoe their own 
horses; give surgical treatment to the torn 
udders of their cows. With ax and augur 
only they make bob-sleds. They fell trees 
along predetermined lines for brush-fences. 
They mend harness, pick berries, make but- 
ter, peel bark; make splint brooms, shin- 
gles, and drags. The women dry berries, 
wash and iron and mend, and get up 

“square meals” with very little stove furni- 
ture. 

They produce little or nothing market. 


two-year-olds are almost the sole exports of 
this region. Enough of these must go out 





to buy boots, and woven stuff for clothing, 





able for cash. Bark and butter and a few 





For a dollar a day cash these men will 
leave house and farm and garden to peel 
and pile bark, that by the proceeds they 
may buy the needed store stuff. I hang my 
head with shame when I note what sweaty 
tasks of hurculean toil these men perform, 
to earn from the city and the market a dol- 
lar’s worth of the necessaries of life! 

Why, you, Mr. Editor, will pay me for 
these words, written at my ease in my cool 
tent, more money than any man I preached 
to last Sunday earns by a week of toil! 
None the less, I stand up and talk to them, 
mindful of the saying: If any man speak, 
let him speak as an oracle of God. Here’s 
a sample of what I did Nor preach: 

My Fellow-Sinners :—Upon this bright and 
beautiful day of rest we are met together to 
seek and find the way of salvation from the 
wrath of arighteous God. From the very 
beginning, you have been wicked. You 
were born speaking lies. In sin your moth- 
ers conceived you. It is of the Lord’s mer- 
cies that you are not consumed, It will 
be a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the Living God. Are you prepared to give 
account to the Judge of the living and the 
dead? _ Are you willing to cry out for mer- 
cy? Will you repent, and believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ? 

Do not think that you can pray to God 
for mercy; for the prayers of the wicked 
are an abomination before him. Do not 
comfort yourselves with good resolutions; 
for probably you'll break them; and, even 
if you keep them, your best behavior is 
only filthy rags. There’s only one robe of 
righteousness that can hide your nakedness 
—the righteousness of Jesus. Christ. Don’t 
trust your good works. You belong toa 
sinful and condemned race God hath con- 
cluded all under sin, that they might all be 
condemned who believe not on the Lord 
Jesus Christ—and more to the same effect. 

——Such discourse as the above is large- 
ly scriptural, all agree. And to me such dis- 
course seems as true as terrible. But some- 
how I cannot preach it in the little red 
school-house to the work-burdened and be- 
numbed men and women who gather there. 
Among the sacraments appointed for salva- 
tion, the very first and earliest is Work, 
And when I come upon men and women 
who partake of this sacrament daily, as ad- 
ministered by God’s servant, Necessity, I 
am comforted. Forin such the plague is 
stayed, if not cured, Six days they labor; 
one day let them rest. They alone are add- 
ing sin to sin who have so prospered in 
their affairs that they~can choose undriven 
by Necessity. With choice comes the possi- 
bility of choosing wrongly, and adding a 

‘“‘sting” to the sin, which when finished 
bringeth forth death. Give to any of these 
my neighbors a thousand dollars, and I 
doubt not an instant outbreak into follies 
and depravities now so happily dormant. 

A cotton ship, five days out from New 
Orleans, was struck by lightning. Two 
days afterward there wasa smell of burning 
cotton. ‘‘Firre!” The captain wisely 
closed and battened every hatch and 
caulked every bulkhead, to keep out the 
air, and made speed for Liverpool and help. 
The cargo was discharged with small loss, 
for the fire was held from spreading. 
Hard work keeps the depravity that is in 
us all from spreading. She who every 
morning must milk ten cows and care for 
the milk and butter will , probably think no 
evil and do no wrong for quite a number of 
hours. Her more favored (?) sister, who had 
coffee brought to her bed, and is now 
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wrestling with the question which one of 
three morning robes to put on, while she 
reads such a sweet story, is fast dying 
in self-indulgence. The necessity that com- 
pels birds and squirrels to pick up a living 
guides men and women along paths of equal 
innocence. And soI repeat: Work, honest, 
hard work is a sacrament that slows the 
smoulderings of sin, until, God willing, the 
worker enters into rest, and finds help there 
to extinguish the fire which life-long hard 
work has kept from an out-breaking and 
all-devouring flame. 

This is, I confess, ‘‘a plan of salvation” 
that I do not find mentioned in any of the 
venerable formularies of mother Church— 
salvation by hard work, It reminds one of 
the welcome frosts that in the South stop 
the yellow fever and all beauty of fruit and 
flower. Yet one can spare the flowers to be 
rid of the fever. The benumbing effects of 
hard work leave a city pastor little to re- 
prove or rebuke with long-suffering and 
authority when he meets the natives in the 
school-house on Sunday. 

Of course, all these people have sinned in 
and fell with Adam. They are prone to 
evil. The men swear when the ax strikes 
a stone; judicious stealing is. not unknown— 
my own goods are the less this hour for 
what has been taken; and pimples are not 
wanting of envy, back-biting, and even 
hate. Nor is chastity universally or scrupu- 
lously observed. We have the seeds here of 
all the flaunting wickedness of the city; 
but hard work keeps them dormant. 

And so, if a totally depraved man lives 
like a squirrel or a bird, spending his whole 
time and strength to get a bare living, what 
shall I tell him, when Sunday comes? 

Let us #0 labor that we may enter into 
rest. 

In tHe Woops, N. Y. 





OLD MAIDS’ PARADISE. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Vil. 


MARY. 

Corona was going to have company. It 
was her first company; for Tom did not 
‘‘count.” She went about her new home 
in a fine fever. She patted the house, so to 
speak, for the coming of her friend. The 
arrangement of the table-linen was a poem. 
There was romance in the colored borders 
of the towels that hung harmonious in the 
green spare room. The carpet-sweeper was 
not without a charm, and the duster had a 
certain ideal character. The little brown 
house absorbed more light from the sun, 
more soul from the sea, than on lonelier 
days. Every fold of every curiain had a 
hospitable air. Each picture on the matched 
board walls looked out expectant. 

In the superfluity of uncommon names 
with which chance had blessed her house- 
hold, Corona found a singular relief in the 
fact that her friend. was plainly known as 
Mary. Mary and Corona had not met fora 
long time, : The guest: arrived at evening. 
There was a gate between Corona and the 
street, which, for some vague reason con- 
nected with cows, which Corona never fully 
understood, had to be kept shut. Puella 
went out and opened the gate for the omni- 
bus when Mary came. As she did so, 
Corona heard the sound of some unexpected 
struggle and excitement, and a figurereplete 
with confused associations, bounded to meet 
her. It wasadog. It was a black-and-tan 
dog. 
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**I got him in Boston!” cried Mary, com- 
ing in all flushed and fine in her modish 
traveling-clothes and looking for a moment 
very strange at the homely little hearth-side 
where she stood, ‘‘I wanted to bring you 
something. I didn't know what. I met a 
man trying to sell this dog. He said the 
fellow plagued his life out following him 
round. He said it wouldn’t stay with any- 
body else, but just stuck to him. He said 
he was tired of the sight of it. I thought 
ita pity—such a pretty dog. SoI bought 
him—” 

** Bought him!” echoed Corona, impuls- 
ively. 

““Why, yes. You didn’t think I stole 
him? I bought him of the man; it was an 
expressman. No; it was an expressman 
sold itto him, I got him for you, my dear; 
and I hope you'll love him for my sake!” 

“I’m very much—very much, indeed,” 
faltered Corona; ‘‘and I certainly will. 
Come here, sir; come here. How kind you 
were—and thoughtful. And now you'll 
come directly to your room, I know. This 
way. This little dog is thirsty. If you'll 
excuse me—” 

She hurried to the kitchen, where she 
and the dog and Puella confronted each 
other. 

** Well!” said Puella. 

** Yes,” said Corona. 

**Tt’s him,” added Puella. 

‘It’s Matthew Arnold,” said Corona; 
solemnly. ‘‘I see you think so, There is 
no doubt about it. What shall we do?” 

“TI know him by them eye-teeth,” said 
Puella, grimly, ‘“‘and that twist to his tail. 
He had that cock to one eye, too, when he 
ran around the table-leg. Yes, it’s him.” 

‘“What can we do?” repeated Corona, 
desperately. ‘‘I cannot tell her. How can 
I? No. We mustn’t tell her, Puelvir—at 
present. It seems like deception; but it 
isn’t our fault. We won't say anything 
about it to her.” 

“Nor to your brother, neither, Eh?” 
asked Puella, sardonically, 

‘*No,” said Corona, groaning; “‘ nor to 
my brother, either, just yet. Perhaps he 
won't come while Miss Mary is here. We 
can frust not. We must make the best of 
it, Puelvir. Give Matthew Arnold his sup- 
per, and tie him in a double bow-knot. And 
be careful how you look, Puelvir, when 
anything is said before you about the dog.” 





And now life in the brown cottage he- 
came full of busy restfulness. The days 
slid by well comraded. Corona was hap- 
pier than she had ever expected to be, in her 
own house or out of it. To he sure, a 
shadow fell across her content now and 
then, when Mary reminded her that she 
was to love that dog for her sake. And she 
found it a little difficult at first to call him 
Launcelot, which was the name Mary had 
selected for him. She suggested Matthew 
Arnold; but Mary said that was irreverent. 
Corona inquired if Launcelot were not a 
little disreputable; but Mary thought not. 
Sometimes they compromised on Matthew 
Launcelot. And these were slight matters. 
And the dog stayed. In fdtt, he stayed 
hard. Whatever his unrelated experience 
during his brief absence in Boston, all the 
expressmen of Fairharbor could not have 
won him from Corona’s back-door now. 
He proved to be a reserved, inscrutable 
character, with no undue amount of intel- 
lect, but much repressed affection, with 
which he honored Corona in an unen- 
thusiastic, but dogged way. Corona yielded 
to him the swift obedience of love. In 
short, Matthew Launcelot soon became the 
master of the house. ‘‘ And Puelvir is the 
mistress,” Corona would say, when she and 
Mary wandered away days at a time in the 
wide June weather, delighted to know that 
they did not know what they should have 
for dinner, and scorning to ask what to- 
morrow’s breakfast would resemble. 

To-day they scale the great cliffs of the 
headland, emancipated in beach-dresses; 
quick to climb for the sheer love of climb- 
ing, that, like the love of music, foreign 
missions, or flirtation, is native to the soul. 
To-morrow they will have the weeds that 
burn beneatn the morning sun on the rug- 
ged eastern beaches, and, gathering them 

idly, fling themselves upon the rocks to see 
the third wave rear in—sentient, it seems— 
a palpitating sea-horse, ramping beneath the 
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bridle of the strong head-wind. And 
Corona, in a low voice, quotes: 


“ Like senseless weeds that rise and fall 
Upon Thine awful tides; are we 
No more then, after all?” 


Then, sauntering home at sunset, with the 
tiny corpses of color that one never knows 
whether it is worth while to save, they 
gather like children over the white basin 
that Puella brings, to see the resurrection of 
the dead. Crimson, olive, corn, and car- 
mine, brown and amber, and the burning 
green draw breath like souls. And, watch- 
ing these, they faintly hear the mighty 
breakers left behind upon the now darkened 
and deserted shore; and think how large 
the wave, how small the weed; and think, 
perhaps, how long is life, how short its sum 
mer, how large denial is, how small is joy; 
and grow a little sentimental as the night 
comes,and the moon lifts her shoulders over 
the hill, and so wander to separate windows 
in the little gray parlor, and sit silent for a 
while, till the summer people start a merry 
song upon the beach, or one wanders up to 
ask, Will they join the sailing-party? or 
Zero’s mother sends him over with some 
flowers; or Puella knocks to say that folks 
are trying to make « call, but Matthew 
Launcelot is barkin’ at the brooch and 
waltzin’ at it till the hosses rared and kicked 
him and she wished they would. 

Or they will visit every lighthouse in the 
harbor, and talk with every keeper,and hear 
every story of the great storm, the greater 
wrecks, the strangling fogs, the enormous 
desolateness, and the meager salary of the 
keeper’s life. 

Or they will row two miles in the 
“Gull’s Wing” (that is Corona’s dory), and 
wander up and down the opposite harbor 
shore, in the heart of one of Massachu- 
sett’s densest forests, to rest the eyes in 
green and muteness, from the daily splendor 
of the shadeless, shattered sea. 

Or they will get out of something for 
supper, the day Puella takes her “‘after- 
noon,” and tilt anxiously upon the rocks 
for two hours in search of cunners, with 
their long, unaccustomed, cruel poles; the 
wind in their faces, the sun in their hearts, 
the summer in their eyes; and catch just 
three between them; and, being upon the 
verge of starvation, fry them savagely for 
supper; having one apiece, and heroically 
saving the smallest for Matthew Launcelot. 

Or they heard steps upon the rocks Jast 
night; or Matthew barked at eleven; or oars 
dipped across the harbor at three, with a 
stealthiness that bespoke unusual errands. 
And the two women, listening breathless, 
each from her blue or green bedchamber, in 
the black, defenseless night, heard the un- 
seen boat draw near and nearer to the un- 
seen shore; and thought of foreign sailors— 
the French, the Spaniard, and the ‘‘ Portu- 
gee”—of all the lawless life that floats into 
Fairharbor from all quarters of the reckless 
globe; and say to-day at breakfast that 
they will not live so any longer, and, 
without further deference to Puella’s super- 
stitions, vow to be accomplished seven- 
shooters before another evening falls, and 
will go together to ‘‘ the city” for that re- 
volver. 

“The city” is a mile away. Mary and 
Corona row over after supper, in the death 
of the hot day. Matthew Launcelot in- 
sists upon accompanying them; and when 
he gets midway of the burning water is 
frightened out of whatever wits he has, and 
does his best to upset the ‘‘ Sea Gull,” with 
such efficiency that for one breathless mo- 
ment Corona’shelpless oars fly from the rebel- 
lious current, and she sees the colors of her 
harbor as one sees the face of sudden death, 
but mainly thinks, What will Mary's mother 
do? 

Mary, however, makes a manful grasp at 
Matthew Launcelot’s palpitating tan throat, 
and holds him thereafter in a grip more of 
sorrow than of love, until they land. Mat- 
thew Launcelot is uncommonly muddy, and 
Mary’s dress is white. 

But yet how wonderful, how wonderful 
itis! Corona rows peacefully and power- 
fully after the incident of Matthew Launce- 
lot. The sun sinks. The harbor lights 
leap out—gold and green and brave blood- 
red. The tired fishermen creep home with 
languid sail. Picturesque old, men, with 
heavy beards, dip their black boats to the 
gunwale for their lobster-pots, which come 





up flashing every color in the prism to the 
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level light. Pleasure parties sweep by sing- 
ing. The waves take on the depthsof jew- 
els—tender and terrible; but the sky is 
like a mighty flower. 

As they near the little town, the colors 

darken and alter impressively. Huge 
schooners, barques, and ships at anchor 
block their way. Mary’s white hand on the 
tiller steers skillfully and silently beneath 
the hot breath of panting steamers. Rough 
sailors from the crowded decks look down 
at them with grave and idle interest. Two 
spring upon the wharf to help the ladies 
up the narrow ladder, for the tide is low. 
They lift their hats; and one of them ties 
the ‘‘Gull’s Wing,” which he promises to 
watch. 
They walk, with swifter steps than per- 
haps need be, through the throngs of loafers 
in the narrow streets. There are some hor- 
rible faces—horrible men! They hang about 
the rum-shops and the sailors’ hells. No- 
where else does Corona see such faces. The 
two women draw their veils a little, and 
pass like two tall, shining lilies up the 
sultry, unclean street. They need not fear. 
“‘There are two things,” said a Cape Cod 
boy, ‘‘that a sailor‘will give his life for, 
will die to defend. One is a beautiful ves- 
sel; the other a delicate lady.” 

Matthew Launcelot accompanied them, 
walking gravely through the crooked, busy 
streets, to the revolyer shop. The revolver 
shop was a jeweler’s, 

“Know how to shoot?” asked the jeweler. 

“Oh! no,” said Corona, calmly; ‘‘but 
you can teach me.” 

The jeweler did not seem so sure of this, 
but kindly gave the lady a few instructions. 
He was more amused than Corona could see 
reason for being. She took her pisto] and 
her lesson, however, and hurried away tri- 
umphant. As they left the store, coming 
out into the now lighted and showy little 
town, drops struck their faces. 

‘It’s beginning to rain!” cried Mary. 

“Tf I’ve got to row home in a blow,” 
said Corona, ‘‘we cannot take this dog. 
He might be too much for you to hold, if it 
is rough. I think he must be sea-sick, he 
acts so. What shall we do?” 

“I should send him home by—some- 
thing,” suggested Mary, vaguely. 

‘“‘He might go by the omnibus,” said 
Corona. 

The omnibus was passing. So Matthew 
Launcelot went home by land. 

‘‘Lost your dog, eh?” asked the polite 
sailor, when he untied the boat. 

“Why, J'd have rowed you over, dog 
and all. You'd ought to learnhim. <A dog 
has to be learned to be a sailor, like folks. 
Mine’ll climb the riggin’ now, well as me, 
most, Fust time I took him to the Banks, 
he was so sick we had to set up nights with 
him. I'd pull pretty well, if I was you. 
It’s comin’ up a breeze of wind.” 

It was, indeed. Corona, pushing out into 
the harbor, found that the glory of the hour 
had gone. Clouds flew low, like great birds, 
and seemed to flap their dense gray wings. 
The water had grown ominously dark. 
The mouth of the harbor gaped, and its 
throat lay yellow and livid—an ugly look— 
from shore to shore. The waves began to 
rise. They took on veils of brown and 
purple-black, Corona rowed hard. She 
rowed hard, but the wind helped her, for 
the shower lay in the northwest and chased 
heron. Inthe gloom and opacity of sky and 
sea and shore Mary’s dress and her slender 
fingers looked singularly white and trans- 
parent, and seemed to light the way. The 
sailors in the schooners,as the ‘‘Gull’s Wing” 
shot by, looked over a little anxiously, it 
seemed, this time. One old fisherman, who 
crossed them, clinging to his furling, flap- 
ping sail, said, audibly, to his boy at the 
tiller: 

“Them gals had better look out.” 

Corona rows steadily. Once in a while 
she thinks of Mary’s mother. But she is not 
at heart afraid. She and the ‘‘ Gull’s Wing” 
have taken too many a wild flight together. 
She sees the flying shore, the crowding 
cloud, the electric harbor throat, exult- 
antly. She is in them, of them. She 
thrills with kinship to them; she quivers 
with the passion of the sea, 

And now the Light, the reef, the buoy, 
the Neck, the Cut, the red buoy, and the 
Cove plunge by. Drops are on the water 
two miles off upon the other shore. The 





low brown cottage looks through the spray 
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of the deep and angry waves, into whose 
heart the ‘‘Gull’s Wing” strikes right royally. 
There are a few long strokes, a few quick 
breaths, and swift between the teeth of the 
rocks the dory makes her haven. A great 
wave carries her high and dry upon the 
sand. Drops hit Corona sullenly as she 
stands, wind-blown and flushed, in her blue 
boating-dress, to moor the boat, hand over 
strong hand, by the pulley mooring. Sud- 
denly the two women feel the power of the 
wind upon them. They bend their heads 
and run, 

It is dark in the cottage. Puella is shut- 
ting doors and windows. Matthew Laun- 
celot, offended by his aimless and anxious 
omnibus ride, retreats to a northern window 
and eyes the storm, but is not conversation- 
al. It is very dark outside. 

Now the shower comes fast. Across the 
bay’s width drops step and hasten. One 
can see them coming like feet. Before one 
thinks of this, they are the footsteps of an 
army. The sultry color of the harbor’s 
mouth turns black. Then comes the down- 
pour. It is not like rain. It is a sheet of 
white light. It falls slantwise, blown by 
the gale. The rocks are frosted by the wet 
and glitter; and then they give out all the 
light there is. Out in front of the cottage 
the ‘‘Gull’s Wing” tears at her tether, plung- 
ing out of sight in the bosom of the wave. 





THE PARLIAMENTARY REVOLU- 
TION IN GERMANY. 


BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D. D., LL. D. 


At last the Imperial Parliament has ad- 
journed, having escaped dissolution by an 
internal revolution. The body which from 
its creation has been under the inspiration 
and guidance of Liberal leaders, and whose 
measures have uniformly had a tendency to 
exalt the Empire above the individual states 
which compose it, has by a vote of 217 to 
117 gone over to the extremest Conserva- 
tism, and has hamstrung the Empire with 
obligations to the states and to parties. The 
whole policy of Germany —commercial, 
financial, political—has been revolutionized. 
The tariff scheme, with incidental modifica- 
tions, has passed substantially as Prince 
Bismarck proposed it to the Bundesrath. It 
is a scheme beyond precedent in the extent 
and the variety of its impositions upon al 
articles of foreign manufacture and upon 
the necessaries of life in food and drink 
imported from abroad. A leading journal 
sums up the effect of this scheme in these 
pithy words: 

‘“‘Where is the article of consumption 
which is not to be made dearer, while many 
articles are to be raised 20 and 30 per cent. 
of their price—slate for the roof, wood for 
the beams, zinc for the gutter, glass for the 
windows, paints, iron locks, bolts, paper, 
carpet, and boards? And as it will be with 
our dwellings, so it will be with our cloth- 
ing. Linen, wool, cotten, the coarsest 
sackcloth for potato and fruit-bags will be 
dearer, because a few manufacturers have 
asked for larger profits. Bacon and lard 
will be raised 10 per cent. in price, and we 
shall experience a nice change, too, in the 
cost of our shoes. Navigation and railways 
will lose a part of their traffic. But to all 
these losses and expenses for private people 
must be added an endless increase of public 
expenditure. Everything the army uses will 
be dearer. The state railways will have to 
pay more for their requirements — iron, 
wood, cloth, and leather. Their traffic will 
fall off. The taxer will then have to cover 
the deficiency, while general trade with for- 
eign countries is diminishing. And so the 
peasant shall prosper.” 

Just here lies the delusion. The agricul- 
tural classes and the working-classes gener- 
ally are seized with the notion that this 
exorbitant tariff will bring them prosperity, 
and they are already singing the praises of 
the Chancellor. But time will teach them 
better. Just after the adjournment, I had 
atalk with the Liberal leaders; and they 
showed how sundry items of the bill must 
begin within six months to press most 
heavily upon the working-classes, in the 
dearness of food, of clothing, of rent, of 
every article which they chiefly need. 
Already petroleum has gone up sensibly; 
bread will soon be dearer; all that we eat, 
all that we wear is preparing to start upon 
an era of prosperity to the sellers, but of 
woe to the consumers; and when the labor- 
ing poor shall begin to feel the pressure 
there will surely come a reaction against 
this policy, which must threaten its authors 
and their power. The Liberal leaders 
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allow two or three years for the new tariff 
to make its mischiefs fully felt; but they 
rejoice in having rallied more than one- 
third of the house in opposition to the 
scheme and as a nucleus to agitate for its 
repeal. 

But the mischiefs connected with the 
manner in which this policy has been carried 
are even greater than the direct evils of the 
tariff itself. Bismarck has all along been 
laboring for the supremacy of the Empire 
over its constituent members; of national 
unity over staterights. In this the National 
Liberals have stood firmly by him, making 
the Empire the first article of their creed. 
Bismarck proposed his tariff with the 
avowed purpose of securing financial inde- 
pendence to the Empire; but, to gain the 
votes of the state rights party, or Partic- 
ularists, he agreed that all receipts from 
customs above 130,000,000 marks should 
be apportioned among the states, in the 
ratio of their population, thus making the 
Empire dependent on the good will of the 
states for any extra appropriations. The 
Congress of the United States once voted to 
distribute a surplus in the Treasury of the 
National Government to the several states; 
but suppose it were obliged thus to dis- 
tribute all above $50,000,000 every year, 
and then to ask the states to vote back 
enough to keep the General Government 
out of debt! This is the way in which the 
German Empire is now hampered by de- 
pendence on the states. Thus seeds of dis- 
sension are again sown between Prussia 
and Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemburg, and 
other smaller powers. If half a dozen of 
these states should enter into rebellion, the 
Empire might have to beg the other states 
for the means of putting it down. 


Another mischief lies in the fact that 
votes for this tariff were procured by com- 
promises with the worst enemies of the 
Empire. The Ultramontanes and the foes 
of progress, hitherto at enmity with the 
Chancellor, have given him his present ma- 
jority. Precisely what pledges were given 
to secure their support has not yet fully 
transpired; but the retirement of Dr. Falk 
is an Omen that some compromise has been 
made with the Ultramontane party concern: 
ing the future position of the Catholic 
clergy in Prussia. The open repeal of the 
so-called Falk laws would hardly be at- 
tempted. The honor of the government and 
the feeling of the people alike demand that 
allegiance to the state shall be required of 
the clergy, who derive their support from 
the public treasury. But these laws may 
be silently allowed to become a dead letter, 
or the Pope may agree to keep his clergy 
under restraint. An agreement between 
Berlin and the Vatican is hinted at in the 
leading journals of Rome. We are ready 
to be surprised by something, and yet not 
surprised at anything. It is very likely 
that ecclesiastical questions will once more 
assume a leading place in politics. 

It does not seem possible that this strange 
alliance should long hold together. The 
Conservatives will not consent to be ruled 
by the Ultramontanes; and the Ultramon- 
tanes will not long work with their allies, 
unless they can have the upper hand. If 
the Ultramontanes demand of Bismarck too 
many concessions, he will cast them aside, 
and seek to build up a party of Conserva- 
tives alone. But the chief anxiety of the 
Germans now is as to the use which the 
government will make of the money which 
it hopes to secure so abundantly by the new 
tariff. It is notorious that the money is 
wanted for the army, and already many 
scent war upon every breeze. Whether the 
Chancellor is intent upon provoking war 
with some neighbor Power, or sees some 
danger ahead, for which Germany must be 
prepared, it is impossible to divine. But 
the whole current of speculation runs in 
the direction of some new military enter- 
prise to employ this enforced revenue; and 
there are few in the Parliament or the press 
who have the courage to point out that the 
true path to national prosperity lies not 
through an increase of customs, but through 
a reduction of the army. Some day the 
people will teach this to Parliament, and 

Parliament to the Government. 


But, while doing this vast mischief to the 
country, this Parliament has done two 
things worthy to be remembered in the in- 


firm stand for the independence of Parlia- 
ment against outside dictation, and of free- 
dom of speech and of action within the 
Parliament itself. In this all parties are 
agreed, and it is not -likely that a compro- 
mise involving the surrender of these nights 
will be made by any party of the future. 
The Parliament has also given to Alsace- 
Lorraine a just and honorable form of self- 
government., These provinces have been 
represented in Parliament only as depend- 
encies of the Empire. Henceforth they will 
form a state within the Empire, having the 
rights of a distinct member of the Imperial 
Confederation. There will be a governor 
appointed by the Emperor and a legislature 
chosen by the people. General Manteuffel 
has accepted the post of governor, and his 
well-known spirit of wisdom and of concil- 
iation will do much to reconcile the people 
to the union with Germany, which thus far 
has nursed in them the spirit of hatred and 
revenge. 

BERLIN, GERMANY, July 15th, 1879, 





THE ALCOTT CASE. 


BY PROF. FRANCIS L. PATTON, D. D., LL.D. 





Tne recent action of the Presbytery of 
Wooster involves the consideration of three 
questions, which, in justice to that judicatory 
and for the sake of the general interests of 
the Church which are affected by its decis- 
ion, should be kept separate. 

I. Mr. Alcott asked his Presbytery the color- 
less question whether a Presbyterian minis- 
ter might preach the doctrine of an unlim- 
ited atonement; and the Presbytery, in 
virtue of the power residing in it to resolve 
questions of doctrine ‘‘seriously and 
reasonably proposed,” entered upon a con- 
sideration of the question by referring it to 
acommittee. There can be no doubt that 
the Presbytery had a right to take this 
course. It hada right to say, if that was 
its opinion, that a Presbyterian minister 
may not preach an unlimited atonement; 
and Mr. Alcott or any dissenting member 
of the Presbytery had his remedy in a com- 
plaint to the Synod, and thence, in the event 
of an adverse decision, to the General 
Assembly. 

But, with all respect to the Presbytery 
of Wooster and with great deference to the 
opinions of such men as Dr. McCurdy and 
Dr. Robinson, it may reasonably be asked 
whether (inasmuch as it did not appear 
upon the face of Mr. Alcott’s overture that 
he had the slightest personal interest in the 
question propounded) it would not have 
been better for the Presbytery to have con- 
fined its attention to Mr. Alcott’s statement 
of his personal beliefs, and declined to con- 
sider the question proposed in the overture. 


Il. While the Presbytery was considering 





the overtures submitted by Mr. Alcott, that 

gentleman made a statement of his views, in 

which it was manifest that, so far from be- 

ing a Calvinist, he was an out-and-out Ar- 

minian, This is an entirely different mat- 

ter. Instead of asking Presbytery ati ab- 

stract question, he virtually said: ‘‘ Breth- 

ren, these are my views, Holding them, 

can I remain in good and regular stand- 

ing as a member of this Presbytery? If I 

cannot, please drop my name from your 

roll.” 

Presbytery had here no discretion. It was 

bound to act; and the questions which 

emerge in commenting upon its act are 

these: (1.) Did Presbytery decide correctly 

regarding Mr. Alcott’s right toa place in 

the Presbyterian Church? (2.) Did Pres- 

bytery act constitutionally in dropping his 

name from the roll without trial and with- 

out censure? 

It can hardly be doubted that the Presby- 

tery was right in concluding that Mr. Al- 

cott was not in his proper place in the Pres- 

byterian Church. No latitude of construc- 
tion will allow a man to say honestly that 
he adopts the Confession of Faith as con- 

taining the system of doctrine taught in the 
Word of God if he is an Arminian. An 
Arminian is not a Calvinist; and no one 
but a Calvinist can honestly subscribe to 
the Westminster theology. But there may 
be room for the inquiry whether Presbytery 
did right in dropping Mr. Alcott’s name at 
his request. There is no provision for this 
in our Book of Discipline, and the practice 
has been repeatedly condemned by the Gen- 

eral Assembly. And yet the method of the 
Presbytery of Wooster, which allows a min- 
ister whose evangelical character is above 
suspicion quietly to drop out of our ranks, 

without affixing to his name the stigma of 
ecclesiastical censure, would meet with 
hearty approval on the part of a great 
many, if not the majority, of the ministers 
and elders in our Church. The Presbytery, 
moreover, can plead in behalf of its action 
the specific recommendations of the Assem- 
bly of 1878 (‘‘ Minutes,” p. 99). 

III. But the great interest which has been 
felt in the action of the Wooster Presbytery 
grows out of the relation which it sustains 
to the future of the reunited Presbyterian 
Church. The reunion, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, was effected on the basis of the 
‘« Standards,” ‘‘ pure and simple.” This fact 
ismade the more emphatic by the failure 
of the contracting parties to adopt the 
‘Gurley amendment,” which was intended 
to guarantee certain liberties in the united 
Church which had been allowed in the two 
Churches respectively prior to their union. 
There may have been tacit understandings; 





The Presbytery is not to be blamed for not 
anticipating the misapprehensions to which 
its action was to give rise; and it is not im- 
probable that its members have already seen 
that these misapprehensions would have 
been avoided had the course which is here 
suggested been adopted. There are, how- 
ever, good reasons for discouraging the 
practice of dealing with doctrinal questions 
tn thesi ; and it isto be regretted that our 
Church courts are not more unwilling than 
they seem to be to entertain them. 

1. A man may have no cther interest in a 
matter than a desire to frame a test ques- 
tion. To encourage men in propounding 
such questions is simply to put it in the 
power of curious and litigious persons to 
keep the Church in hot water. 

2. A church court allows itself to be 

needlessly placed in an awkward position 
by undertaking to answer questions which 
refer only to possible cases. Some ques- 
tions are hard enough when they are forced 
upon judicatories in cases of ‘actual pro- 
cess,” and there is no need of crossing these 
ecclesiastical bridges before we come to 
them. 
8. Decisions in thesi are apt, having no 
personal application, to be hastily made; 
and, when erroneously made, stand little 
chance of correction in a higher court, be- 
cause no one is likely to feel interested 
enough to prosecute an appeal. 

4. It is generally safe to assume that the 
Westminster Symbols are sufficiently ex- 
plicit for the purpose which they were 
designed to. serve; and when neither the 
Scriptures nor the Standards, as interpret- 
ing the Scriptures, are explicit it is safe to 





terest of liberty and right. It has made a 


allow liberty of individual opinion. 


there probably were; but there are no 
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from the Standards? The men who in our 
Church to-day are notably expressing these 
divergences may with some qualification be 
considered as staking out the metes and 
bounds of this area of toleration. It is not 
likely that any one would be prosecuted 
for heresy because he held the doctrine of 
mediate imputation, or maintained the law- 
fulness of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, or advocated the doctrine of the 
premillennial advett, And the reason for 
tolerating these divergences from the West- 
minster Symbols would probably be that 
these views may be held without destroying 
the integrity of the Calvinistic system. Nor 
must it be forgotten, when considering this 
subject, that the Book of Discipline enjoins 
upon Church courts, in dealing with ques- 
tions of heresy, to consider whether errors 
are such ‘‘as strike at the vitals of religion 
and are industriously spread, or whether 
they arise from weakness of the human 
understanding and are not likely to do 
much injury.” To this extent the ecclesi- 
astical law, like the civil law, looks in 
favorem vite. The General Assembly must 
and will decide, in each case judicially pre- 
sented to its notice, what is and what is not 
a heresy that ‘infers deposition”; and, in 
reaching its conclusion, it will probably 
be influenced both by the caution just 
quoted from the Book of Discipline and 
also by a determination to conserve the 
integrity of that system of doctrine which 
constitutes the raison detre of the de- 
nomination. Should the question re- 
garding an unlimited atonement ever 
come before the General Assembly in a 
judicial case, it will probably be stated 
in a more tangible and unambiguous 
form than that in which it. appears in the 
overture submitted by Mr. Alcott to his 
presbytery. There are theories of an un- 
limited atonement which are anti-Calvinis- 
tic, and which, it is safe to say, will not be 
tolerated in the Presbyterian Church. But 
there is a theory of the divine decrees 
which—as distinguished from Supralapsa- 
rianism and Sublapsarianism—may proper- 
ly becalled Infralapsarianism, which Dr. 
Hodge calls Hypothetical Universalism, 
which is commonly known as the French 
view or that of Saumur; and this theory is 
not necessarily anti-Calvinistic, although it 
does proclaim the doctrine of a general or 
unlimited atonement. 

The advocates of this view hold, as do 
the advocates of the two views before 
quoted, that election is (a) of individuals, 
(b) to everlasting life, and (c) out of the 
mere good pleasure of God. Saving faith 
is God’s gift, and it is granted to whom he 
please. It is possible that a General Assem- 
bly would decide that one who believes in- 











authoritative interpreters of these under- 
standings, or there will be none in a few 
years, and it will be unfortunate for the 
future of our Church if its unity can be pre- 
served only by using the in terrorem 
argument, to which men are growing 
accustomed and, it may be added, in- 
different. Moreover, it would plainly 
be to the discredit of a great Church like 
oursif it were not able to refer to some 
generally accepted principles in determin- 
ing the area of tolerated divergence of in- 
dividual belief on the part of our ministers 
and elders. 

The Churches united on the basis of the 
Westminster Symbols. Is any divergence 
from the teaching of these Symbols to be 
tolerated? The terms of reunion do not 
settle this question; yet it will be answered: 
‘Yes; for,as a matter of fact, men are 
allowed to live in the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of opinions that are contrary to the 
teaching of the Confession of Faith.” Or, 
again, appeal may be made to a certain 
“tacit understanding,” and it may be said: 
“« We do not subscribe in ipsissimis verbis to 
the Westminster Symbols.” But, after all, 
the matter has not been tested. Individuals 
may have their views, and it may be easy 
to anticipate what the action of the 
General Assembly would be if a judicial 
case involving this question were foren- 
sically before it. Such a question, however, 
has not yet been presented. 

Assuming now (for it is safe to assume) 
that the ipsissima verba mode of subscription 
to the Westminster Symbols is not required 
of our ministers, the question then arises: 





What is the area of tolerated divergence 


fra-, rather than in sub- or supralapsarian- 
ism, is not a Calvinist and not entitled to 
standing in the Presbyterian Church. But 
it is extremely improbable. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE NORTHWEST, CHICAGO. 





THE RADICALISM OF ISRAEL AND 
OF AMERICA. 


BY GATL HAMILTON. 


Or the religious newspapers that may 
have spoken of Mr. Ingersoll’s funeral serv- 
ices I have seen only four. I have heard 
that the late Rev. Alexander Clark, the 
editor, I think, of The Methodist Recorder, 
some years ago, in his paper, made fair and 
kindly mention of Mr. Ingersoll; and that 
Mr. Ingersoll was so surprised and touched 
by it that he wrote to Mr. Clark, thanking 
him, but begging him not to embroil him- 
self with his Church by defending Mr. In- 
gersoll. I hope, for the Church’s sake, this 
is not true. I fear that something very like 
it is true. 

Three other religious writers whom I have 
seen were, as I have shown of two, spiteful 
in spirit, vulgar in tone, contemptible in 
rhetoric and reasoning. Hating Mr. Inger- 
soll as heartily as he hates them, they at- 
tempt to outstrip him in the race of abuse; 
but they limp where he strides, and only 
show the disposition to rail, without the 
ability to rail powerfully. They develop an 
equal lack of the Christian’s spirit and the 
atheist’s vigor. 

These are the men who stand in the fore- 
front of Christian organization. They, to 
use Mr. Lincoln’s expression, run the 





churches, They are our ecclesiastical lead- 
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ers. They are the men who are scandalized 
by the wicked legislation of Congress, by 
the passage of Sunday trains and the open- 
ing of Sunday libraries. They are the men 
who send out the International Sunday- 
school Lessons; the men whom we put fore 
ward to represent us against atheists. 

Does the Church expect—lI will not say 
to win to her ranks the infidel and the 
unbeliever; but does she expect to keep 
within her ranks the thoughtful, the sin- 
cere, the humane who were born there? 
Does she expect men of scientific training, 
of public responsibility, of acute and accu- 
rate observation and the power of contin- 
uous thought to go to church to hear the 
crude and jumbled prejudices which pass 
with such religious teachers for intellectual 
processes? Men, do I say? With a few 
more such schools as Vassar and Wellesley 
under full headway, how long does she 
expect to retain her hold on women? 
Whatever such “‘ believers” will be in an- 
other world, in this they are but ‘‘ brothers 
to the insensible clod,” and only insensible 
and sluggish clods will ‘‘ fellowship” and 
fraternize with them. Men and women 
with brains in their heads and hearts in 
their breasts will say their prayers in 
secret, rather than worship at desecrated 
shrines. 

And yet how firm a foundation, ye saints 
of the Lord, is laid for your faith in his ex- 
cellent Word and in the very framework of 
human life; since that faith withstands the 
silent, subtile corrosion caused by fool- 
friends, and seems only to solidify and 
strengthen itself under the blows of hearty 
and honest foes. Mr. Ingersoll finds no 
words too pointed to express his condemna- 
tion of what passes for Christianity; but 
when out of all the world of mind and 
matter he crystallizes his creed, behold! it 
is the very essential salt of Christianity. 
Throwing out the Bible, as husks and shav- 
ings, he administers to us for the elixir of 
life the beaten olive oil of the Old 
Testament, the sacred festal wine of the 
New. With but grudging good words for 
the virile old prophets, he sums up as the 
ultimatum of intelligent, enlightened, and 
beneficent belief what the prophets and 
apostles have been whacking into man’s 
consciousness and conscientiousness from 
Genesis to Revelation. Mr. Ingersoll may 
be surprised to find himself posing asa 
Bible preacher; but he has planted his feet 
on Bible truths, and he is fortified on all 
sides with Bible texts and cannot help him- 
self. 

‘* Happiness the only good.” 

The history of the human race, in the 
Bible and out of it, is the story of the pur- 
suit of happiness as the final boon; and the 
advance of the human race is marked by 
the nature of the sources whence its happi- 
ness springs. From plunder, through pros- 
perity up to benevolence, mankind goes 
seeking happiness. Happiness to the savage 
is the slaughter of his foes; to the sheikh, 
flocks and herds and sons and daughters; to 
the saint, the subjugation of selfishness. The 
Old Testament even is well up in the scale. 
The man that findeth wisdom, he that hath 
mercy on the poor, he that keepeth the law, 
he that trusteth in the Lord, happy is he. 
In the New Testament we rise to a still 
higher plane, to the level of character and 
of self-sacrifice; and count them happy who 
endure, who suffer for righteousness sake, 
who are reproached for the name of Christ. 
But all the rivers run into the sea, and Mr. 
Ingersoll’s little rill purls along in the same 
direction, seeking the self-same outflow. 

‘Reason the only torch.” 

So thought and taught the ancient 
worthies, reasoning of righteousness, tem- 
perance, and judgment tocome. It is not 
in the Bible we find reason and revelation 
set over against each other as antagonists. 
Peter and Paul, Isaiah and Jeremiah, Job 
and Solomon did not shelter themselves 
under authority; but stood up before God 
and man and referred their teachings to 
reason as the ultimate tribunal. Every- 
thing which purports to come from above 
must stand the test of reason. They en- 
forced no service which was not a reason- 
able service. They inculcated no belief 
which could not draw from reason its justi- 
fication and confirmation. Nay, faith it 

self they declared to be a matter of evi- 
dence, and in all this they sinned not nor 
charged God feolishly. 
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‘* Justice the only worship.” The Bible 
rings with it. Toa people given to forms 
and neglecting the spirit the prophets cried 
aloud: ‘God standeth in the congregation 
of the mighty. Do justice to the afflicted 
and needy. His kingdom shall be estab- 
lished with justice. Thus saith the Lord: 
Keep ye judgment and do justice. The 
Lord is the habitation of justice. Thus 
speaketh the Lord of hosts: Execute true 
judgment, and show mercy and compassion 
every man to his brother, and oppress not 
the widow nor the fatherless, the stranger 
nor the poor. And let none of you im- 
agine evil against his brother in vour 
heart. I will come near to you to judg- 
ment, saith the Lord, and I will be a swift 
witness against the sorcerers, and against 
the adulterers, and against false swearers, 
and against those that oppress the hireling 
in his wages, the widow and the fatherless, 
and that turn aside the stranger from his 
right. 

Micah is as outspoken as Ingersoll: 
‘‘Wherewith shall I come before the Lord 
and bow myself before the high God? 
Shall I come before him with burnt-offer- 
ings, with calves of a yearold? Will the 
Lord be pleased with thousands of rams or 
with ten thousands of rivers of oil? He 
hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” 

When the Evangelical Orthodox Jews 
were worshiping daily and strictly with 
fasts and ordinances, did they love the 
blunt heretic who cried out to them: 
‘Behold ye fast for strife and debate, and 
to smite with the fist of wickedness. Is 
it such a fast that I have chosen? Is it 
to bow down his head as a bulrush, and to 
spread sackcloth and ashes under him? Is 
not this the fast that I have chosen, to 
loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go 
free, and that ye break every yoke? Is it 
not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and 
that thou bring the poor that are cast out 
to thy house? When thou seest the naked, 
that thou cover him; and that thou hide 
not thyself from thine own flesh?” 

Did Isaiah more cordially approve of the 
prevailing forms of worship than does In- 
gersoll? ‘‘To what purpose is the multi- 
tude of your sacrifices unto me? saith the 
Lord. Iam full of the burnt-offerings of 
rams and the fat of fed beasts. When ye 
come to appear before me, who hath re- 
quired this at your hand to tread my courts? 
Bring no more vain oblations. Incense is 
an abomination unto me. The new moons 
and Sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I 
cannot away with. It is iniquity, even the 
solemn meeting. Your appointed feasts my 
soul hateth; they are a trouble unto me, I 
am weary to bear them. Wash you; make 
you clean. Put away the evil of your do- 
ings from before mine eyes. Cease to do 
evil; learn to do well. Seek judgment; re- 
lieve the oppressed; judge the fatherless; 
plead for the widow. Justice is the only 
worship, humanity the only religion.” 

The old radicalism and the new run into 
each other. Was it Robert who swept away 
all the traditions and entanglements of men 
and boldly declared, pure religion and unde- 
filed, before God and the Father, is this: 
To visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world. Or wasit James, a servant 
of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ? Was 
it an infidel who asked the impertinent 
question: He that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen? Or was it the be- 
loved disciple, who had learned his theolo- 
gy leaning on Jesus’s breast? 

‘*Love the only priest.” Peter and Paul 
labored through many an epistle to make 
the old Hebrews see it. They laid hold of 
the priestly institution (strong and serv- 
iceable in itsday, but useful no more) and 
they shook it—pillar from pedestal and 
joist from beam—so thoroughly that it has 
never been rebuilt. It is not much for Mr. 
Ingersoll to say now that Love is the only 
priest, when the priesthood has been abol- 
ished for eighteen hundred years. But 
Paul stood up among the priests themselves, 
laid the ax at the very root of the tree 
while the branches were still wide-spread- 
ing, and fearlessly declared that the law 
made nothing perfect; that the priesthood 





was but a shadow; that the commandment 
was disannulled for its weakness and un- 
profitableness; and that God is Jove, and 
love is of God; and every one that loveth 
is born of God, and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him. 

I have spoken of Mr. Ingersoll as an 
atheist because he has been thus character- 
ized. I do not know whether he is an athe- 
ist. If to believe that God made man in 
his own image necessitates the belief that 
God is but the magnified model of such men 
as constitute themselves his special advo- 
cates against Mr. Ingersoll, I suspect that 
Mr. Ingersoll is an atheist. But there is 
nothing in his last farewell to his brother 
that concludes him an atheist. No man 
hath seen God at any time. But if there be 
over the world a protecting Power, a watch- 
ful Goodness, an omniscient Judge, a God, 
I think he cannot be wholly displeased 
with one who, unable to see his way clear 
through the thick darkness and the false 
lights, still holds fast and steadfast to the 
instinct of happiness, to the illumination of 
reason, to the worship of justice, to the 
religion of humanity, to the royal priest- 
hood of love. 
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BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





Artistic London is poor—the history of 
literary men and artists from the days of 
Homer down; but she is proud and she is 
powerful. High up against the red tiles 
in the garret, in Old London, as a rule, you 
find the men who guide the destinies of this 
boundless empire. England, unlike Amer- 
ica, was founded by the sword; but, unlike 
America again, she is controlled by the pen. 
Her prime ministers are poets and novel- 
ists; and even her queen is an authoress 
of sweet and simple attainments. Six days 
in the week these men labor long and in- 
dustriously; but on Saturday afternoons 
they put aside their pens and descend from 
their garrets to their clubs. 

Social London is fast becoming one vast 
collection of clubs. Clubs are taking the 
place of hotels. We will drop into the plain, 
democratic Savage Club. ‘This is the dear 
and dingy old haunt of Thackeray, Dickens, 
and a thousand glorious men and many 
mute and inglorious Miltons. And yet, 
democratic as are the literary clubs of 
London, you must have won your spurs be- 
fore you can enter them. At the Savage on 
Saturday nights you will see a dozen score 
of men at a long, laden table. All these men 
are in some sort famous. A plain club- 
room, quaint old pictures on the wall, and a 
very democratic air altogether. And yet a 
duke has been denied admission here, and 
it is doubtful if the gold of Rothschilds 
could buy a seat at that table, with these 
brave, clannish, and honest men, who have 
not one penny to spare. But the week’s 
work is done, and, like true Englishmen, at 
dinner, they have put care aside and are 
carousing with a zest. About ten o'clock the 
cloth is removed, for they have been sitting 
hours at dinner. Parties form in little groups 
about the room, talk art and literature, 
literature and art only. No gossip of 
women, as in American clubs. 

On the mantelpiece you see busts of 
Dickens and Thackeray, and around the 
walls pictures of many distinguished men. 
Perhaps the largest picture there is that of 
an American, Charles F. Browne, better 
known as Artemus Ward. It has the post 
of honor and hangs above the seat of the 
master of ceremonies. He was the first 
literary American, perhaps, who ever got 
wholly into the great, warm hearts of the 
English. Here they tell you how he first 
made them laugh. He had been dined at 
the Savage Club, and, in return, invited some 
of the members to dine with him. Now, the 
great humorist was a poor and a very demo- 
cratic man, and so chose a rather plain inn 
for his dinner, The butter brought on the 
table was not nice. It was, to say the least, 
suggestive. 

“Waiter,” said Artemus Ward, “‘ haven’t 
you got some bald-headed butter? Take 
away this butter, and bring some bald-head- 
ed butter.” 

Nobody smiled, nobody thought of laugh- 
ing. The stiff and stolid Englishmen went 
back to their club-room, after leaving their 
host, and began to discuss the great Ameri 
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can humorist. Suddenly one of their num 
ber sprang to his feet and began to laugh. 
“Oh! now, I say, did you ’ear him talk 
about bald-headed butter? Why he wanted 
butter without hair on it, you know.” 

Very slow are those honest English to 
see American jokes. I was one day asked, 
at the Garrick Club, if Artemus Ward was 
really a descendant of George Washington, 
because he had cherry cheeks and a hatchet 
face, and could not tell a lie about little 
things. 

Then I told the pretty story of the cherry- 
tree and the little hatchet, and how the 
great and good Washington could not lie. 

But the honest Briton only looked at me 
in blank wonder and would not understand. 

I know not how it is; but they always 
speak with singular tenderness of our poor 
countryman, Artemus Ward, and you see 
groups of men often looking up at his pic- 
ture, hung with curious implements of Indian 
manufacture, which he brought with him 
from the West, and gave to the Club when 
he died. Poor Charley Browne, he fell ill 
here, and they nursed him as a brother. He 
died in the arms of the Savage Club; and 
for this—for its kindness to a dying Ameri- 
can stranger—I name this club first, and 
would have it, humble though it is, stand 
first in the hearts of Americans. 

A literary man in London is literary to 
theend. In America a man is poet, preach- 
er, politician, everything—nothing. In En- 
gland men never change. You might as wel) 
expect to see an organ-grinder tie up his 
monkey and go to work as to see a man 
change his calling in that stable and sturdy 
country. 

When we crossed the Plains, nearly thirty 
years ago, we had long lines of yoked oxen 
to draw the wagons. Each morning these 
oxen were driven up, yoked up, hitched to 
the wagons, and pointed west—every morn- 
ing for seven months. At last, when we 
reached the journey’s end and sat down to 
rest by the sea, these oxen would come up 
and stand around, and want to be yoked up 
and to still go west. Then they would go 
down to the sea and wade into the Pacific 
Ocean, and, looking still west, would want to 
goon. Very English were. these oxen; the 
force of habit; bull-headed. It is this stabil- 
ity that enabled Mr. Dickens to write so 
clearly and so true. He found character; 
hedid not create it. In America men change 
daily. 

To-day you see a grand man of the Miss- 
issippi Valley at the plow. His brawny 
arms are bare, his shirt-bosom opened, his 
long hair is in the wind, and he is a type 
of the old-time giants. To-morrow he has 
broken up his home, and is climbing the 
Rocky Mountains, with his rifle on his shoul- 
der. The next year heis a fillibuster or a 
congressman. He will not sit still long 
enough to be photographed. And so we have 
no characters in America; and so it is that 
the great American novel is in the far future. 

This democratic club described is only 
one of the many of a similar character; but 
this is perhaps the best of the Bohemian 
clubs, and is certainly the best known. 

The Emperor Napoleon the Third; Gari- 
baldi; Mr. Dickens; Gustave Doré, the 
painter; Tichborne, the claimant; Stanley, 
the traveler; Mark Twain, the humorist; 
James Gordon Bennett, the duelist ; Sergeant 
Bates, the tramp—all the renowned men of 
the time have broken bread at the Savage. 

From this democratic center of literary 
London we pass to the splendid Atheneum. 
This is, without doubt, the most aristocratic 
literary club in the world. It is certainly 
the most respectable; and it is as certain- 
ly the most stupid. Cabinet ministers, 
bishops, and archbishops, ancient and 
owlish-looking lords and members of 
Parliament, and editors and poets of a past 
age—all these make up the statuary which 
you find grouped about the grand and 
magnificent rooms of the Atheneum Club. 
It takes nearly twenty years of patient 
routine to become a member of this stately 
establishment; and this may in some sort 
account for the antiquity and melancholy 
characters of its most noble and honorable 
members. But if you reach London famous 
in letters, or achieve fame while there, you 
are made an honorary member for a time and 
at once; and thus a great deal of good is 
done and a great deal of kindness shown to 
strangers by this most worthy and most 
noble club in the world. 
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But of all the West End clubs I commend 
the Cosmopolitan, which is in some respect 
very singular and in all respects very de- 
lightful. The difference between this and 
the other aristocratic clubs is as wide as it 
is possible to make it. Yet I often met at 
this club the same men I was in the habit 
of meeting at the Atheneum, and this leads 
me to conclude that the aristocratic English- 
man is, after all, a very considerable of an 
actor when he assumes to be so stiff and 
stately. All the proceedings here are con- 
ducted on strictly parliamentary principles. 
There is an immense circular seat in the 
center of the great room, with a sort of 
obelisk rising in the center. I remember once 
on this eminence, with his legs dangling 
down the sides, on the occasion of some 
pending business, the members with great 
ceremony placed their president. There they 
handed him a shovel and tongs for a mace, 
and he hammered them together and stern- 
ly brought his parliament to order. I re- 
member Robert Browning, on this occasion, 
was particularly tenacious on several points, 
always insisting that this or that was not 
strictly parliamentary. As he knew as 
much about Parliament as Parliament does 
about poetry, he made it very amusing. Mr. 
Gladstone, the Prince of Wales, and other 
eminent lights of the earth are or once were 
—_— of the democratic Cosmopoli- 








COMMUNISM AND SOCIALISM. 
XXIIL 


IS THE OVERTHROW OF SOCIETY BY 
SOCIALISM PROBABLE? 





BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 





Is Socialism a mere Utopia, or can it be 
realized in the world—if not by persuading 
men of its truth, yet, in the last resort, by 
revolutionary violence? Can it get the 
power of the state into its hands in the 
United States, or may we treat its boasts on 
European soil as mere bluster, and much 
more so when they talk of victories for its 
cause on our side of the Atlantic? Or, if 
there is no real danger, is there revealed in 
this agitation a social disease which calls 
foracure? And if so, what cure can be 
applied? To the first of these questions I 
intend to devote what remains, according 
to my plan, to be said upon the subject of 
these papers; yet not without the hope of 
being able to suggest a few thoughts relat- 
ing to a cure of the disease in society of 
which Socialism is a symptom. 

If we go to the bottom of things, the 
strength of Socialism—that which takes hold 
of the great mass of the party—is not argu- 
ment; but the demand for equality, which 
has been called forth in modern times by 
new views of political rights and by the 
concession of rights to those who had 
either no rights or incomplete ones 
before. The new views led to the 
new demands; and these seemed so just, 
or it was felt to be so necessary to comply 
with them, that one privilege after another 
was broken down, political equality was 
carried out extensively, and civil rights 
were made the same or nearly the same for 
all. But the feeling of inequality was met 
by a fact as old as freedom—inequality of 
condition. Some members of society, what- 
ever may have been the cause—whether it 
were birth, or education, or superior abilities, 
or better judgment, or what men call happy 
accidents—gained wealth or comforts which 
were beyond the reach of others; and this 
more advantageous position was made per- 
manent by laws and usages on which society 
was conceived to rest, such as free individ- 
ual movement in matters of business, the 
security of property and its transmission 
by inheritance. Moreover, the progress of 
improvements in the great departments of 
labor demanded a concentration of capital, 
which made it harder than before for a 
man without capital to rise above the level 
assigned to him by birth. Thus equality 
of rights was practically counteracted or 
made worth but little for great numbers in 
society by the consequences of freedom. 
Equality of rights was met by inequality of 
condition, which seemed to be growing more 
marked and striking, as business, in order to 
be managed with the more success, required 
larger capital. Thus society seemed to have 
& disease fastened upon it as bad as that 
which infested it before the new equality 
of rights began; and those who indulged in 
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political speculations, out of sympathy or 
dissatisfaction with the present, looked for 
a remedy. The evils of the social system, 
they said—its poverty, its caste-like pro- 
letariat, its plutocracy, all growing and 
growing by a kind of law—are due to unre- 
stricted private enterprise. The remedy 
must be found in transferring all capital to 
the state. This train of thought, when 
unfolded to men who wanted something 
better for themselves, and accompanied by 
plausible theories of a new condition of 
industry under the control of the state 
alone, is Socialism. 

It deserves to be remarked that the feeling 
of equality worked in another channel also. 
In the older times, when workshops were 
small and this sense of equality did not 
press upon the laborers’ minds, the master 
and the workmen got along very well to- 
gether; but now, when great workshops 
and great capital are needed, the employer 
is a magnate, quite above the former posi- 
tion of his office relatively to his workmen. 
This makes the distance between the two 
the greater, and the new system of equality 
makes it to be felt to be the greater. Men 
submit to power which comes from above 
or is impersonal; but they chafe under the 
personal power of a man on the same 
political level with themselves. Hence, 
they would submit to the state’s direction, 
if it took all industry into its hands, rather 
than to an undertaker or employer who is 
their equal in civil and political society. 

From these sources come the advantages 
which the Socialists have in carrying out 
the plans of their parties. From these 
sources I say, and from baseless promises 
and theories of rights touching the returns 
of labor, which the workingmen rather 
believe than understand. The working- 
man thinks that he can lose nothing if 
Bebel or Liebknecht is no prophet. He can 
gain something if what they say is true. 
The world in any case needs him. But 
there is another and a very considerable 
portion of society which knows that the 
successof Socialism is the ruin of themselves 
and their families. How are they to be 
placated or put asleep? Not, certainly, by 
those violent denunciations against the 
“bourgeoisie,” which many Socialists use, 
with the effect only of irritating them and 
of alienating one class from another. But 
for this policy the ‘‘ bourgeoisie” would 
underrate the resources and the probability 
of success of the social movement; but now 
they are gradually taught that it means 
nothing less than their ruin, their extinction 
as a class, their having their property taken 
from them, and their reduction to the order 
of state workmen. 

Nothing, in fact, but persuasion or 
violent revolution can lead holders of 
property in a country, however small it be, 
to acquiesce inso complete an overturning 
of society and downfall of themselves as 
the most modern Socialism contemplates, 
Let us look at this alternative, and first at 
the probable success of the social doctrine. 

One very important doctrine of this new 
faith is that a law of Nature—if so it can 
be called—is working on their side. The 
present is the age of complicated machin- 
ery, superseding the instruments which 
formerly a single man could own, and of 
vast amounts of capital in individual hands, 
But the change from the plan of small and 
domestic industry to the present wholesale 
industry is only a stage in the progress. As 
the housewife working at her loom in odd 
hours has given way to the tenants of mam- 
moth manufactories, so the small and less 
powerful of these must give way to the 
more powerful. The larger the scale of 
these operations the fewer must be the em- 
ployers. And the same is true of capital- 
ists. They, too, must dwindle in number 
while they swell in size. Then they be- 
come an easier prey to those whom the sys- 
tem has made serfs, but to whom constitu- 
tions give liberty. 

I have touched on this before; but I 
touch on it now again to say, first, that, if 
any such law, fatal and inevitable, is at 
work, its progress must be measured not by 
years, but by centuries. The Socialists 
have done existing order a favor by calling 
to it the attentionof men. There is time to 
decide whether it is an essential evil, which 
nothing but violent surgical methods can 
cure, or one which society, once convinced 
of its existence and growth, can remove 


without destroying itself. If, even in this 
country, unfettered freedom can bring 
about a state of things in which a few great 
merchants, manufacturers, ship-owners, 
transporters, and money-lenders shall ab- 
sorb the capital of the country, it will then 
be the time to rectify the evil, if it can be 
done, by appropriate legislation. Mean- 
while, we will live in hope of something 
less radical than the destruction of society, 
in order to destroy the evils growing out of 
private capital. 

And, again, I doubt very much whether 
the Socialists can persuade men that the 
additional value conferred by the labor of 
operatives on materials put into their hands 
wholly belongs to them, so that they are 
plundered by their employers when they 
are compensated accordingly. Nor will 
men, I imagine, be made to see that the 
state can compensate in a way or to an 
amount unlike that of the employer of the 
present day. For both state and employer 
pay for all the instruments of production 
and the material to be worked up; both 
make advances to the laborer before the 
product comes into market; both, in reality, 
pay their own expenses, by sale of the man- 
ufactured articles: only, if the goods sell at 
a loss, the employer bears the loss, in the 
one case, while in the other the state throws 
the loss on the whole number of the labor- 
ers in the country. And, after all this, the 
state, having nothing to pay its expenses 
with save the products of labor, takes a 
part, it may be a considerable part, of these 
products (7. ¢., as we have seen of the tick- 
ets of time representing them) for its ex- 
penses and those of its numberless agents. 
Which of these processes is best for the 
laborer and gives him the greater share of 
the proceeds may be doubtful. 

Nor is it so evident that labor done for 
the state will be more effective and hearty 
than that done fora private employer, when 
the system seems to be built on the amount of 
average labor or the number of hours’ work 
as the divisor and the gross amount of pro- 
ducts as the dividend. As we have had 
occasion to remark already, this is a cardinal 
point. The private employer has the remedy 
in his hands; but in the socialistic state the 
workmen may all be paralyzed by the sys- 
tem, and there may be found to be such a 
want of motive as to lower the amount of 
products much below what it ought to be. 
If this should be the case, it would be fatal 
to the whole theory of social work. Until 
the Socialists can show that it is not, men 
whom they wish to convert to their theory 
will hesitate long before they admit it. 

Yet again, if the Socialists should adhere 
so rigidly to their present scheme of work, 
which is the foundation of the entire sys- 
tem, as to pay no regard to the demand for 
specific articles, but only to the amount of 
labor incorporated in them, and should fail 
to provide for the mobility of laborers, they 
would not persuade men that their system 
could be stable and prosperous. Unless it can 
accommodate itself to the changing wants 
of the community, as the present system of 
industry does with the quickness of a social 
barometer, if we may so express ourselves, 
many will believe that it must collapse, 
Other states may suffer terrible disasters, 
and recover from them by means of private 
enterprise; but the social state commits it- 
self to one line of action, from which it 
cannot deviate and on which there is no 
going back. At least, this would be an ap- 
prehension which would make many slow 
in consenting to its exclusive control. 

But, after all, political economy and the 
interests of work by no means make up the 
whole of life. There will be multitudes 
who may have very little knowledge on 
such points, who yet will ask how Socialism 
will affect the individual, the family, the 
government, morals, religion, and all 
spiritual and moral forces, about which the 
Socialists seem to care little. Unless these 
can be satisfied that the character of the 
people to which they belong (taking that 
term in its widest extent) will not be de- 
teriorated by social institutions, they will 
not readily joinin pulling down existing 
ones, which, with all their defects, encour- 
age much that is noble in life and manners. 

And in this feeling many Socialists will 
join; for the breach with all the thoughts 
and habits of ancient society will be so en- 
tire, there will be such a divorce from his- 





tory and the past, that many to whom the 








question of work is not the all-absorbing 
one will be unable to bring themselves to 
participate in the social revolution, nor 
even to wish it success. 

It seems certain, then, that the change in 
society must be effected, if effected at all, 
by violence. If the Socialists should not 
wish to appeal to violent measures, the 
partisans of existing society would. The 
advantage in such an appeal would at first 
be greatly in favor of established order; for, 
as the Socialists have always shown the con- 
viction that their question is not national, 
but universal, so the anti-Socialists, of all 
political shades and national antipathies 
will, as a matter of course, join their forces, 
forit is a question of self-preservation. Tua 
res agitur puries cum provimus ardet. The 
spirit of the International would then per- 
vade all nations; for not only changes in 
government, but a wholesale destruction of 
property, would be involved in the struggle. 
Nor could there be any compromise, if 
social principles on the part of the enemies 
of present society were not abandoned—that 
is, if the struggle did not become one for 
the mere rule of society and for spoils. The 
Socialists could accept of no such issue or 
would meet with certain ruin; for their 
principles are their only strength. Now, in 
such a contest it is not at all likely that the 
outbreak would be simultaneous everywhere 
in a circle of nations. It is not even likely 
that Socialism would be so strong in all of 
them as to feel itself everywhere equal to 
the aggressive measures which would be 
necessary. There would be, then, an advan- 
tage on the side of existing order. Govern- 
ment and property where they were strong 
could aid the forces of society where the So- 
cialists were strong. The separate states in 
Europe, for instance, so often opposed in 
war to one another, would then be united 
against the foes of existing order. Could the 
result be doubtful? Property and capital 
would be on one side, and a large proleta- 
rian mass on the other, without supplies or 
credit; able to do vast mischief, without 
question, but not able to gain their end— 
no nearer to the time when all men with 
hands would be either the agents or the 
workingmen of the state. 

The socialistic party is, perhaps, encour- 
aged by the seeming apathy of a large part 
of society in regard to their ultimate plans. 
But they can hardly believe that all who 
are not against them are for them. It takes 
a long time for many persons to believe that 
any body of men really desire and are doing 
their best to bring about the greatest of 
changes—not to reform nor to transform; but 
to overthrow and build up againona new 
foundation. To others the project seems 
an idle, Utopian scheme, from which sober 
men, who are attracted by some of its fea- 
tures, will in the end withdraw. To 
others still it may seem that a party the 
basis of which is political economy has too 
narrow and uncertain a foundation for any 
success at first or stability afterward; al- 
though they ought to be aware that polit- 
ical economy is putting questions which 
make differences between parties, between 
nations, and has almost reached the place 
occupied heretofore by doctrines of personal 
liberty and of the nature of government. 
But, if the Social movement makes much 
further progress, these persons will see that 
they must form an opinion on the great 
point at issue, and it cannot reasonably be 
doubted which side they will take. 

New Haven, Conn. 





THE SARATOGA OF TO-DAY. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 








THE nineteen years that have elasped 
since my first summer epistle was written 
here for THE INDEPENDENT have wrought 
a wondrous change in Saratoga. The town 
has doubled in size, and almost doubled in 
population, The tall pine groves on Circu- 
lar Street, then occupied by the basket- 
making St. Francis Indians, are now filled 
with the beautiful residences of Judge 
Bockes, General Batcheler, and other lead- 
ing citizens. One of the Indians who once 
attended my church in Burlington, as a 
pretty maiden, is here to-day as the mother 
of eleven half-breed youngsters. Most of 
the young squaws seem to mate with white 
husbands. The old ‘‘ Union” was 
then, and on the site of the original ‘‘ Put- 
nam’s Tavern,” which wasthe first inn built 
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in Saratoga. The venerable Mrs. Beach, 
still Jiving here, in her ninety-first year, re- 
members when that tavern could boast of 
five spare rooms to accommodate all the vis- 
itors to the village, with its High Rock and 
Congress Springs. 

The old Washington Hall, which Dr. 
Taylor, of New Haven, christened ‘‘ The 
Saints’ Rest,” on account of its clerical com- 
pany, is now the only hotel which was 
standing when I first saw Saratoga, in 1845. 
The Doctors Strong then had a small cot- 
tage for the treatment of afew patients. 
Now their large and brightly painted estab- 
lishment is filled with an hundred and fifty 
refined guests. I have never meta pleasanter 
set of visitors than are here. While deliv- 
ering an impromptu parior lecture, last 
eveving, I espied Professor Barbour, of the 
Yale Theological Seminary, in the aud- 
ience. It is rather remarkable that Yankee 
Yale should have gone after a man who 
was born on the Spey, not far from Cullo- 
den battlefield, and who was trained in 
strict Scotch Presbyterianism. But, if 
Princeton goes up to New Hampshire for 
Professor Young, and Episcopal Columbia 
gets an Alexander from Princeton, why 
should not Yale capture such a bright-wit- 
ted Scotchman as Dr. Barbour? Thiscross- 
ing of the breed brings new blood into our 
institutions and gives more breadth to its 
culture, Speaking of the Scotch reminds 
me of a racy story told me by Miss Smiley, 
who is summering here at her cosy cottage. 

A stiff backed Highland minister discov- 
ered that his congregation were falling into 
the way of sitting during the prayers and 
standing during the singing of the psalms, 
So, one day, when preaching about Anti- 
Christ, he shouted, vehemently: ‘‘Soome 
people say thot Antee-Christ is the Pope; 
soome say thot he is a Roman Imperor; but 
I'll tell ye whot Antee-Christ is. It’s when ye 
sit doon while ye pray to God, and stond 
up when ye sing. Thot’s Antee-Christ!” 
That argument must have been a settler. 
But I have heard of speculations about that 
much-disputed word which were not wider 
from the mark than the hard-shell High- 
lander’s. 

Saratoga has witnessed great revolutions 
in its social aspects. The year in which I 
sent my first letter to these columns, was the 
year of Lincoln’s election to the Presidency. 
The hotels swarmed with the Southern aris- 
tocracy. Good Dr. Cheever was under the 
ban and was not invited to preach in any of 
the pulpits, When one of the pulpits here 
was under my charge for a few Sabbaths, I 
invited the Boanerges of the ‘‘ Puritans” to 
preach, and it was regarded by many as a 
radical piece of ‘‘bull-dozing.” But those 
who came to Church that evening heard 
one of the Doctor’s most brilliant discourses, 
Under similiar circumstances, at the close 
of the war, I invited into the same pulpit 
Dr. Leyburn, of Baltimore, who was fresh 
from the late Confederacy; and then some 
Northern people shook their heads at the 
temerity of fellowshiping aman who had 
preached to Lee’s army. But to-day our 
Southern fellow-citizens are welcomed at 
Saratoga; Senator Hill, of Georgia, is greet- 
ed cordially in the parlorsof Congress Hall; 
and Bishop Elliot, of Texas, is heard with 
delight in the Episcopal pulpit. Thisis as 
it should be, The accursed spirit of sec- 
tionalism can never be cast out until we 
all realize that blood is thicker than water, 
and that every man, of every color, and 
from every quarter, must have his fullest 
social and civil rights on every inch of our 
nation’s soil. 

I have been reading with solid satisfac- 
tion the able defense of President Hayes, 
and his straightforward policy in the Au- 
gust Atlantic Monthly. Quite toolong was 
there a suspicion thrown over the perspicac- 
ity and the moral nerve of the President. 
“‘ An honest man, but a weak one,” was the 
unworthy sneer from too many who did 
not know the man. Those of us who did 
know him never faltered in our confidence 
for an instant. We knew that he not only 
had “sand in his beard,” but an unbend- 
able backbone in his conscience. It required 
more moral courage for him to stand firmly 
to his constitutional oath and to insure to 

the Southern States their fullest rights of 
self-government than it did for him to issue 
his late admirable veto messages, On every 
great question—finance, honesty of officials, 
obedience to the Constitution, and the main. 
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tenance of the rights of every section 


and class—he has verified his own terse 
aphorism, that ‘‘ he serves his party best who 
serves hit country the best.” We venture 
the prediction that history will write the 
name of Hayes close beside that of Lincoln, 
on the top roll of pure, God-fearing presi- 
dents. 

Saratoga was never more fascinating in its 
external beauties than it is to-day. The 
late rains have washed the foliage of Con- 
gress Park, and made the flower-beds of 
geraniums and coleus and verbenas bright 
as rainbows. The waters are just as spark- 
ling as when Sir William Johnson came 
through the Mohawk forests to drink of 
them, an hundred years ago. This town is 
a tide-mark of our nation’s progress. There 
is a marvelous contrast between the Sarato- 
ga which I first knew, with its single 
wretched railroad, its old wooden hotels, 
and small churches, and the present elegant 
town, which filled its large sanctuaries last 
Sabbath, which lines the piazzas of its 
sumptuous hotels with willionaires, and 
drives its procession of carriages through 
its avenues of elms and maples. Grant that 
there be luxury and profligacy here also— 
sportsmen who bet on horseflesh and gam- 
blers who drive the games of hell. There 
is a salt here too which: las not lost its sa- 
vor. Daily prayer services are filled with 
devout hearts. Culture, refinement, and 
piety diffuse their wholesome leaven. Over- 
worked people here find rest, and beside 
these blessed Bethesdas thousands of the 
weak, the weary, and the impotent get a 
new Vigor in their veins. The follies of the 
few cannot rob their wiser neighbors of the 
bounties that gush from God’s overflowing 
springs. 

Saratoga, July 24th, 1879. 
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THe movement for the reform of English 
spelling is a product of the spirit of the age, a 
true birth of time, as Bacon likes to call his filoso- 
phy. The great currents of thought and 
action set toward reform, Wear for reform- 
ing everything that can help us in the discoy- 
ery of truth and the improvement of man’s 
estate. 

Given a spoken language, the easy communt- 
cation of it by writing and printing is a problem 
in labor-saving machinery. But ther is so 
much that is complex and superfluous in our 
present spelling that hundreds of millions of 
dollars ar wasted by it in our printing offices 
every year. 

Our teachers know that two or three years of 
the school life of every child ar worse than 
wasted in trying to learn to spell. 

Our statesmen know that we hav 5,500,000 
illiterates in the United States and that one of 
the most powerful causes of illiteracy is the 
badness of our spelling. ~ 

Our scholars find their studies of language 
embarrast at every turn by our whimsical and 
unmanageable alfabet. Etymological and sci- 
entific truth in regard to the history and laws 
of the English language ar buried under piles 
of rubbish mountain-high. 

Out of all these causes of reform sprang our 
Spelling Reform Association. It was organ- 
ized in our centennial year, 1876, at an Interna- 
tional Convention for the Amendment of En- 
glish Orthography, held at Philadelphia. 

The annual meeting in 1877 was held at Bal- 
timore, in connection with the meeting of the 
American Philological Association. This great 
body of scholars had alredy exprest its interest 
in the reform and appointed a committee to 
report upon it. The Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion adopted their report. It gave in substance 
the alfabet of the future and several sugges 
tions about the best way to reach it. 

The annual meeting in 1878 was held in the 
White Mountains, in connection with the 
American Institute of Instruction, which gave 
a favorable hearing to the advocates of the re- 
form. 

And now we finish our third year by this 
meeting. What hav we done? How do we 
find ourselves ? 

The first thing we undertook to do was to 
excite and concentrate dissatisfaction with the 
oldspelling. In this ther has been more done 
than we hoped. We hav the concurring voices 

of the great authorities in filology, in educa- 
tion and statesmanship, clear and strong, both 
in America and England. 





Prof. Max Miiller, of the University of Ox- 








ford, the hed of all things among the philolo- 
gists of England, says: 


“The question, then, that will hav to be an- 
swerd sooner or later is this: ‘Can this unsys- 
tematic system of spelling English be allowd 
to go on forever?’ fs every English child, as 
compard with other children, to be mulcted in 
two or three years of his life in order to learn 
it? Ar the lower classes to go thru school 
without learning to read and write their own 
pie pe intelligently? And is the country to 
pay millions every year for this utter failure of 
national education? I do not believe or think 
that such a state of things will be allowd to go 
on forever, particularly as a remedy is at hand. 
I consider that the sooner it is taken in hand 
the better. There is a motiv power behind 
these fonetic reformers which Archbishop 
Trench bas hardly taken into account. I mean 
the misery endured by millions of children at 
schools, who might learn in one year, and with 
real advantage to themselves, what they now 
require four or five years to learn, and seldom 
succeed in learning, after all.” 


Prof. Whitney says: 


‘““We ar, then, clearly of opinion that a 
fonetic orthografy is, of itself, in all respects 
desirable, iat that ther is no good reason 
— introducing it, save the inconvenience 
of so great a change. Every theoretical and 
practical consideration makes in its favor.’’ 


And when Prof. Whitney and Max Miiller 
agree, who shall say them nay ? 

Dr. Morris, lecturer on English in King’s 
College, London, who ranks among the first 
English scholars, says: 


‘The numerous inconsistencies in our use of 
the letters of the alfabet make our orthografy 
a lying spirit to deceive those who use it ; and 
we seem willing to listen to its voice. One ob- 
ject of education is to train the observing pow- 
ers of a child, and to teach it to reason from 
the facts that come within the range of its ex- 
perience. Our alfabet, with all its glorious 
uncertainties, only tends to mislead and deceive 
the observing powers. From the written sym- 
bol the child ought to be able to deduce the 
proper sound ; but when one symbol represents 
three or four sounds, and the same sound is 
represented by from five to twelv, or even more, 
different symbols, how is a child to get any 
help toward the sound from observing the sym- 
bol? It is said that only fifty words in English 
ar written as they ar pronoun¢t (are pronounct 
in accordance with the names of their letters), 
80 that the eye is the organ used (as in Chinese) 
in learning to read.”’ 


Bishop Thirwall, the illustrious author of 
the ‘‘ History of Greece,’’ says: 


“T look upon the establisht system of spell- 
ing (if an accidental custom may be so calld) as 
a mas of anomaies, the growth of ignorance 
and chance, equally repugnant to good taste 
and common sense. But Iam aware that the 
public cling to these anomalies with a tenacity 
proportiond to their absurdity, and ar jealous 
of allencroachment on ground consecrated by 
prescription to the free play of blind caprige.”” 


Lord Lytton says : 


“A more lying, roundabout, puzzle-headed 
delusion than that by which we confuse the 
clear instincts of truth in our accursed system 
of spelling was never concocted by the father 
of falsehood, How can a system of education 
flourish that begins by so monstrous a false- 
hood, which the sense of hearing suflices to 
contradict ?”’ 


Prof. Hadley says: 

“Tt cannot be denied that the English lan- 
guage is shockingly speld.”’ 

Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull says : 


“The popular mind seems awake as never 
before to appreciation of the difficulties, ec- 
centricities, and absurdities of the present 
standard English cacography.”’ 


For statesmen, ther are Charles Sumner, John 


Stuart Mill, W. E. Gladstone, and the like. ‘ 


Sumner says : 


“The English language has an immens fu- 
ture. But ther must be harmony between the 
written and the spoken word. In helping this 
reform you ara benefactor. It is an improve- 
ment of practical value and much needed.” 


Jobn Stuart Mill says : 


“Ther is no doubt that a simplification of 
English orthografy would facilitate consider- 
ably the task of learning to read. A language 
which, like the Spanish of the present time, 
has reduct ite spelling toa perfectly uniform 
system has a great advantage over others.” 


W. E. Gladstone says : 


‘Ther is much that might be done with ad- 
vantage in the reform of spelling as to the En- 
glish language; but the main thing is that 
whatever may be proposed should be proposed 
with the weight of great authority to back it. 
It is not in my power to offer to giv any time, 
under present circumstances, to the undertak- 
ing which I recommend and in which I should 
gladly hav found myself able to join.” 


Sir C. E. Trevelyan, K. C. B., says: 


“The a system of spelling (I protest 
against its being called orthografy) is a laby- 
rinth, a chaos, an absurdity, a disgrace to our 
age and nation.”’ 


From our educators we may select Hon. Wm. 
T. Harris, LL.D., superintendent of schools in 
the city of St. Louis. He says: 


‘The irregularities of English spelling ar, as 
is well known, the cause of a wide departure 
on the a of our elementary education from 
that of other countries wher English is not 
spoken. In Germany and Italy the child can 
correctly — any word he hears or pronounce 
any word he sees after he becomes familiar 
with the powers of the letters of his alfabet. 
Hence, the foreigner spends a very small por- 
tion of time in learning his own language, 
while, if he would learn to spel our English 
language correctly, he must an ears of study 
to it. And, what fs worst of all, this study is 


only an exercise of the memory, and not a cul- 
tivation of the reason or of the power to think. 
Ther ar few oe principles or suggestive 
analogies to lighten the burden. The Ameri- 
ean child must spend, a large portion of his 
school days learning, one by one, the peculiar 
combinations of the written words of his lan- 
guage.” 

Dr. Temple, Bishop of Exeter, formerly 
Head Master of Rugby School, says: 

*T take great interest in the spelling reform 
that is proposed.” 

But we can speak of the filologists and edu- 
cators in masses. 

1. In England.—In 1876 the National Union 
of Elementary Teachers, representing some 
10,000 teachers in England and Wales, past, al- 
most unanimously, a resolution in favor of a 
royal commission to inquire into the subject of 
English spelling, with a view of reforming and 
simplifying it. The school-board for London 
took up the matter, and issued a circular ask- 
ing others to unite in an addres to the Educa- 
tion Department in favor of it. The Liverpool 
and Bradford boards had acted before, and 
more than a hundred other boards returnd 
favorable replies. On Tuesday, May 29th, 
1877, a conference was held in London, at 
which the Rey. A. H. Sayce, professor of filol- 
ogy, Oxford, presided, and in which the presi- 
dent of the Filological Society, H. Sweet, Esq., 
and Vice-President J. H. Murray, LL.D., and 
ex-presidents took part, as well as numerous 
dignitaries of Church and state, leading school- 
masters, and emiment reformers, including Mr. 
I. Pitman and Mr. Ellis. They spent aday and 
evening in harmonious discussion and in 
listening to short addresses, and adopted a 
vigorous series of resolutions, which they 
appointed a committee to present to the Depart- 
ment of Education. The convention was a 
great success, and called forth serious articls 
in The London Times, followed, of course, when 
not preceded, by articls in the whole periodical 
press of Great Britain, The deputations waited 
on the lord president of the council, January 
18th, 1878. Addresses wer made by Mr. Glad- 
stone, Dr. R. Morris, Dr. Angus, Mr. Rathbone, 
M. P., Mr. Richards, M. P., and Mr. A. J. Ellis, 
F.R. 8. The lord president, the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, in his reply, spoke very 
emphatically of the importance of the subject. 
He said: ‘It is of such vast importance and so 
large extent that it would not be dealt with in 
any satisfactory way other than by the Crown’s 
being advised to issue a commission to inquire 
into the matter.” 

The American Philological Association is the 
largest and most influential body of tilolo- 
gists in America. Among its members ar 
representatives of more than one hundred edu- 
cational institutions, including 12 theological 
seminaries, 830 universities, and almost every 
college of any standing in the United States. 
The addresses of its presidents in favor of this 
reform, and the reports of its committee on 
the basis of which the reform movement has 
been organized, have been received without 
opposition. Last year some of its leading 
members started a Memorial to Congress, pray- 
ing for the appointment of a Commission on 
Spelling Reform, 

‘* MEMORIAL. 
‘¢ To the Honorabl the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentativs of the United States, in Congres 
assembld : 

‘““This Memorial of the undersigned, mem- 
bers of the American Fhilological Association, 
and others respectfully represents that it is cur- 
rently stated by leading educators that the 
irregular spelling of the English language 
causes a loss of two years of the school-time of 
each child, and is a main cause of the alarming 
illiteracy of our peopl; that it involves an 
expens of hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually for teachers and for writing and print- 
ing superfluous letters ; and that it is an obsta- 
cl in many other ways to the progres of 
education among those speaking the English 
language and to the spred of the language 
among other nations. 

‘‘Tt further represents that leading educat- 
ors, among whom ar many teachers of much 

ractical experieng and associations of 
earned scholars, declare it possibl to reform 
our spelling and hav proposed schemes of 
reform. 

“The prayer of your memorialists, therefore, 
is that your honorabl body may see fit to ap- 

oint a commission to examin and report how 

ar such a reform is desirabl, and what amend- 

ments in orthografy, if any, may be wisely 
introduct into the public documents and the 
schools of the District of Columbia and ac- 
cepted in examinations for the civil servic, 
and whether it is expedient to move the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain to unite in constitut- 
ing a joint committee to consider such amend- 
ments. 

“And your memorialists, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray, etc.” 


It was thought that such a memorial was a 
good means of bringing out and concentrating 
opinion. Ther is hardly any first step more 
easy to take than to sign it. 

It was heded by the members of the Commit- 
tee on Spelling Reform, most of them having 
been presidents of the Association. 

The following ar members of the Committee 
on Spelling Reform : 

¥. A. March, Chairman, Lafayette College. 

W. D. Whitney, Yale College. 

J. Hammond Trumbull, Yale College. 





¥. J. Ohild; Harvard College. 
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8.8. Haldeman, University of Penn., and by 
other ex-presidents. 

The following ar ex-Presidents of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association : 

Howard Crosby, President of the University 
of New York. 

W. W. Goodwin, Harvard College. 

A. Harkness, Brown University, and signed 
by filologists, professors in the following uni- 
versities and colleges: 

Bowdoin College, Maine. 

Dartmouth College, N. H. 

Amherst College, Mass. 

Andover Theological Seminary, Mass, 

Harvard College, Mass. 

Phillips Academy, Mass, 

Williams College, Mass. 

Brown University, R. I. 

University Grammar School, R. L 

Trinity College, Conn. 

Yale College, Conn. 

Hopkins Grammar School, Conn. 

Cornell University, N. Y. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, N. ¥. 

University of New York, N. Y. 

Princeton College, N. J. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Pa. 

Lafayette College, Pa. 

University of Pennsylvania, Pa. 

Johns Hopkins University, Md. 

8t. John’s College, Md. 

State University, Ohio. 

Wesleyan University, Ohio. 

Wooster University, Ohio. 

Nlinois Industrial University, Nlinois, 

Northwestern University, Llinois. 

Michigan University, Mich. 

Iowa College, Iowa. 

Lawrence University, Wis. 

Central College, Mo. 

Baptist Theological Seminary, Ky. 

Logan Female Institute, Ky. 

Vanderbilt University, Tenn. 

East Tennessee University, Tenn, 

University of Virginia, Va. 

University of Alabama, Ala. 

University of Mississippi, Miss. 

State Agricultural College, Oregon. 

Haverford College, Pa. 

Washington and Jefferson, Pa. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College, Texas. 

Shurtleff College, Illinois. 

Adrian College, Mich. 

Cornell College, Iowa. 

The U. 8. Naval Observatory, Washington, 
ete , ete. About fifty leading colleges. 

These colleges, it should be noti¢t, ar those 
interested in the Philological Association. The 
memorial has not been sent out to colleges in 
general. 

In many colleges the professors interested 
themselves to obtain other signatures, and the 
names of the most active and efficient pres- 
idents of colleges—like Dr. Crosby, of New 
York, Chamberlain, of Bowdoin, Chadbourne, 
of Williams—appear on the roll. 

The University of Mississippi appointed a 
committee to consider the propriety of uniting 
in the Memorial, the chairman of which was 
Prof. J. L. Johnson, LL.D., wel known as one 
of the foremost Anglo-Saxon scholars in 
the South. They made an abl report in 
favor of action, which has been printed. 
But the Industrial University of Llinois 
seems to be the banner institution. It is 
reported that the whole of its faculty and 
almost all of its 800 students ar in favor 
of the reform, and hav organized as a 
Spelling Reform Association for immediate 
amendment of their own spelling and gen- 
eral missionary work. The Memorial was 
brought before the American Institute of Ed- 
ucation, which resolved to unite in it. 10,000 
teachers were said to be at the meeting. In 
December, 1878, the Department of Public 
Instruction of the city of Chicago took up the 
matter, and its board of education unani- 
mously adopted a resolution : 


“That the secretary of this board corre- 
spond with the principal school-boards and ed- 
ucational associations of the country, with a 
view to co-operation in the reform of English 
spelling.” 

A circular letter was accordingly issued, ask- 
ing such boards to unite in the Memorial of 
Congress, and it is receiving many favorable 
responses, 

During the Christmas holidays a large part 
of the teachers and school officers, and, indeed, 
of all persons interested in education in this 
country, had their attention turnd to the 
spelling reform. The state teachers’ associa- 
tions met in many states, and in those in which 
they did not ther wer very general meetings 
of county institutes or other smaller associae 
tions. At these meetings this year almost 
everywher papers wer red and discussions had 
on this reform. These wer reported in educa- 
tional and other papers, and in many places 
followed by other articls on the subject. 

The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association met 
at Worcester, Dec. 26th. J. A. Allen red a paper 
on Spelling Reform, which provokt @ lively 
discussion, and led to the appointment of a 
committee to co-operate with the American 
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Philological Association in memorializing Con- 
gres for the establishment of a commission to 
investigate the orthografy of the English lan- 
guage, and report upon reforms init. The re- 
port was adopted, and Messrs. D. B. Hagar, 
Salem; N. T. Allen, Newton; B. F. Tweed, 
Boston; A. P. Stone, Springfield; A. G. Boy- 
den, Bridgewater, wer appointed. 

The Mlinois State Teachers’ Association met 
at Springfield, Dec. 26th. Dr. Willard, of the 
Chicago High School, red a paper on ‘‘ How to 
Systematize English Orthografy.” It ought to 
be printed in our Bulletin. A discussion fol- 
lowd, and a committee on spelling reform was 
appointed, to report next year. 

The Iowa State Teachers’ Association past 
the following : 

‘Resolved, That we heartily approve the action 
of the Philological Association in asking of 
Congres a commission to examin into the de- 
sirability of reform in English spelling.” 

The Michigan State Teachers’ Association 
had the spelling reform brought before them 
by E. O. Vaile, editor of the Hducational 
Weekly, Chicago. 

In Indiana and Wisconsin it was also up. It 
is said in a report to the legislature of Wis- 
consin on the subject that “nearly 400 resi- 
dents of Wisconsin, officers and professors in 
our colleges, and teachersin our public schools 
hav united in a memorial to Congres asking 
the appointment of a national committee.” 

Asa specimen of the action of the county 
institutes, we give the following: 

“« Resolved, That we (the teachers of the 
Schuylkill County Institute, Pa.) endors the 
last annual appeal of the American Philo- 
logical Association to teachers, editors, and 
the intelligent public to make a beginning in 
the reform of dropping the useles e in the 
words have, give, and live.” 

The Northampton County Institute, Pa., past 
in substang the resolution recommended in 
the Chicago circular in favor of requesting 
our legislatures, state and national, to appoint 
commissions to investigate and report what 
can be done to simplify our spelling. 

Resolutions in favor of reform hav been fur- 
ther past, and committees appointed upon it 
by the State Teachers’ Associations of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, Mis- 
souri, and Virginia. 

In many cases state legislation has been in- 
vokt, as well as national. State commissions 
hav, in fact, been authorized by the legislatures 
of Connecticut, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania. 

The Text-Book Commission of the State of 
Wisconsin made a report on spelling reform 
January 8th, 1879. It is a comprehensiv and 
impresiv argument in favor of the reform 
and of state action to promote it. It proposes 
that the superintendent of public instruction be 
authorizd to supply the schools of the state 
with a dictionary embodying an amended 
orthografy in connection with the present ap- 
provd orthografy. The report was prepard by 
Senator George H. Paul, of Milwaukee, and is 
everywher recognizd as an abl and important 
document. 

Senator W. W. Fowler, chairman of the Con- 
necticut Legislativ Commission, which con- 
sists further of Profs. Whitney and Trumbull, 
of Yale, Hart, of Trinity, and Van Benschoten, 
of Wesleyan University, with Hon. B. G. 
Northrop, secretary of education, is preparing 
a volume on the subject for publication in ad- 
vance of the next session of the legislature. 

The Hon. A. H. Stephens, of Georgia, who 
is warmly interested in the reform, has taken 
charge of the Memorial to Congress, and it will 
probably be heard from at the next session. 

The Press has not neglected the subject. 
The Spelling Reform Association issues a 
Bulletin, the educational journals hay been 
specially interested, spelling reform depart- 
ments are to be found in the New England 
Journal of Education and in the Hducational 

Weekly of Chicago, and communications and 
other articles hav been frequent in many 
journals—in the New York Times, for exampl, 
the Chicago Tribune, and the St. Louis Aepub- 
lican. More elaborate articles hav not been 
wanting in the magazines—as in The Galazy, 
The Atlantic, The Atheneum, The Academy, 
and in the transactions of the Philolog- 
{cal Association, the American Institute 
of Instruction, and in books like Max 
Miiller’s ‘‘ Chips from a German Workshop,” 
Whitney’s ‘“ Oriental and Linguistic Studtes,”” 
Hadley’s “‘ Philolugical and Critical Essays,” 
and Ellis’s works. Two important new books 
hay been wholly devoted to the subject—one 
by Mr. Sweet, former president of the Philo- 
logical Society of London; one by Mr. J. H. 
Gladstone. The Spelling Reform Bulletin tor 
April, 1878, contains a bibliografy of this lit- 
erature, and it certainly makes a respectabl 
show. 

Prof. Edward North, of Hamilton College, 
made a lerned and forcibl plea for the reform 
before a convention of school commissioners 
and superintendents at Utica, N. Y., which 
was printed in the Utica Morning Herald and 
other papers as far West as Chicago, 

Prof. L. H. Carpenter, of the University of 
Wisconsiu, the wel-knownm Anglo-Saxzea échol- 








ar and author, red an abl paper in favor of re- 
form before the State Teachers’ Association at 
Geneva. It is printed as a pamflet. 

A lively discussion has been going on in the 
Chicago Tribune, which has brought out a num- 
ber of schemes of reform, and the usual objec- 
tions to all of them. Ther is a great deal of 
work to be done yet, and the Chicago reform- 
ers seem to be redy for it. 

Mr. T. R. Vickroy, our enthusiastic and inde- 
fatigabl director for the Southwest, has com- 
pleted his ‘‘ Reading Book,”’ and it has been 
publisht by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cin- 
cinnati. It is printed in the alfabet and spell- 
ing of the Association and wil be a great help 
to the reform. 

Steiger’s ‘‘Year-Book of Education” for 
1878 gives a full account of the spelling re- 
form for the year in the articl ‘ Orthography.” 
Appleton’s “‘ Year-Book ’’ also promises a sim- 
ilar articl. . 

In all this copious expression of interest I 
do not know of a single scholar or eminent 
educator of the new generation who has come 
outin favor of the old spelling. Our illus- 
trious and venerable chief, the Hon. George P. 
Maresh, the American minister to Italy, says 
that im his early life he, like most literary 
men of that time, was prejudict against this 
reform; but the weight of the arguments in 
its favor has convingt him of its necessity. 
And a similar declaration is made by Dr. Mor- 
ris, and by others of our elders. And some- 
times, if it must be confest, these venerable 
authorities, who play their part as reformers 
with brave faces to the public, wear a lugu- 
brious look in private and hope the reform 
may not come in their time. But even Richard 
Grant White, who is as much of an irreconcil- 
able as anybody, claims to be a reformer, and 
recognizes amended spelling as having become 
afashion. How far this fashion has gone in 
England may be gathered from the following 
passage in Mrs. Lewes’s latest book, ‘‘ Theo- 
phrastus Such” : 


“‘T have a sort of valet and factotum, an ex- 
cellent, reapectable servant, whose spelling is 
s0 unvitiated by non-fonetic absurdities that 
he writes night as nit. One day, looking over 
his accounts, I said to him, jocosely: ‘ You 
are in the latest fashion with your spelling, 
Pummel. Most people spell ‘night’ with agh 
pte the i —, 8; } vag yea 
now as - suppose, sir,’ sa 
Pummel, ‘Tye seen it with a gh ; but I’ve 
noways give into that myself.’ You would 
never catch Pummel in an interjection of sur- 
prise.”’ 

So much for our first object: dissatisfaction 
with the old spelling and general interest in 
the reform. What hav we done on the posi- 
tive side? What do we propose forthe new 
spelling ? 

In the first place, we hav put forth an ideal 
alfabet, and the principles which control or- 
thografy. This was left to the fllologists. 
Most of the committee wer well-known masters 
of the general subject—Whitney, Haldeman, 
Trumbull, Child; but none of them had any 
scheme of his own. They invited schemes, 
and they received them by the barrelful. They 
knew something of these matters before. What 
they do not know now is not worth knowing. 
The alfabet isa Roman alfabet, very much on 
the same plane as reformed German and Spanish. 


It fixes the old letters in their Roman and 
Anglo-Saxon powers as nearly as may be, 
accepts the digraph consonants in h, th, ch, sh, 
ete., and declares it necessary to have three 
new letters for elementary vowels which were 
unknown to the early Romans—those in fat, not, 
but. For these it suggested modifications of 
a,o,andu. A diacritical mark is added, when 
great accuracy is needed, to denote a long 
vowel sound, 

This alfabet was set forth not with any hope 
of its immediate adoption, but as a guide in 
making minor changes. Could is a standing 
example of unpardonable spelling. The/lisa 
sheer blunder; the ou has a wrong sound. Shall 
we write cud, cood, kud, kood, cwd, or what? Be- 
fore we can tell we must fix our ideal English 
alfabet. 

Having this settled, it has been the policy of 
the Association to encourage all sorts of 
changes which tend toward it. Only three 
new types, and these well-known forms, ar re- 
quird for the ultimate alfabet. But publishers 
and teachers assure us that Dr. Leigh’s modi- 
fied types can be used in many publications 
wher it is not possibl at present to change the 
spelling. We hav, accordingly, recommended 
and used in our own publications a number of 
new types like those of Dr. Leigh—«. g., ¢ 
(cedilla), s (reversed 8), etc. 

On the other hand, many changes of spelling 
ar plainly possibl without the use of any new 
types. The dropping of silent letters affords 
the most obvious example. 

We hav, accordingly, recommended and 
adopted various special rules for spelling with- 
out new types. A set of five of these has come 
to be widely known under the name of the 
‘‘ Few New Rules,’ They ar as follows: 

(1.) Omit @ from the digraf ea when pro- 
nounct as ¢ short, as in hed, helth, etc. (2.) 
Omit silent ¢ after a short‘vowel, as in hav, giv, 
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etc. (3.) Write ffor ph in such words as alfa- 
bet, fantom, etc. (4.) When a word ends with 
a doubl letter, omit the last, as in shal, elif, eg, 
etc. (5.) Change ed final to ¢ wher it has the 
sound of ¢, as in lasht, imprest, etc. 

At the meeting of the American Philolog- 
ical Association, in 1878, the Committee on the 
Reform of English Spelling—Prof. F. A. March, 
chairman; Profs. W. D. Whitney and J. H. 
Trumbull, of Yale College; Prof. F. J. Child, 
of Harvard College; Prof. 8. 8. Haldeman, of 
the University of Pennsylvania—reported as 
follows: 

“In accordang with the plan of preparing a 
list of words for which an amended spelling 
may be adopted concurrent with that now in 
use, a8 enepested by President J. Hammond 
Trumbull, at the session of 1875, and favorably 
reported upon by the committee of that session, 
the committee now present the following words 
as the beginning of such list, and recommend 
them for immediate use: Ar, — definit, 
gard, giv, hav, infinit, liv, tho, thru, 

The Spelling Reform Association has in the 
same way taken up end specially recommended 
hav, giv, and lie, 

We had better not boast of our success in 
getting any of these changes into actual use. 
Nothing has been printed in our alfabet but a 
few illustrative specimens. It stil remains the 
alfabet of the future. Printing with more or 
less of Dr. Leigh’s types has been more com- 
mon. The Philological Association hav had 
two fonts of these types cut to match those 
used in the “ Proceedings ’’ and in the ‘‘ Trans- 
actions,’’ and papers will be printed in both in 
any spelling which authors of each may adopt 
in harmony with the reports. The new volume 
contains such papers. In the month of Au- 
gust, 1877, at Chicago, Illinois, the Adams, 
Blackmer & Lyon Publishing Company, O. 
C. Blackmer president, began to introduce the 
alfabet of the Spelling Reform Association 
into their widely-circulated periodical, The 
Tittle Folks, The letters wer introduced grad- 
ually in successive months. It now announces 
that it contains all the new letters, and claims 
that they embarras no one, but assist in pro- 
nunciation. 

It has already been mentiond that Mr. Vick- 
roy, our director for the Southwest, has pre- 
pared a “ Reading-Book”’ for us. He has also 
lately issued the first number of a paper, called 
the Fonetic Techer, printed with the same 
types. The Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has directed the volume of its “‘ Proceed- 
ings’ this year to be printed in the same alfa- 
bet. Articles have appeard in it in the New 
England Journal of Education and specimens in 
many newspapers and periodicals. Dr. Lelgh’s 
school-books ar well known and widely used. 
The influence in favor of new types exerted by 
the publications of Pitman, Parkhurst, and 
Longley may alsobe mentiond. Pitman’s Jour- 
nalisa weekly, with a circulation of some 11,000 
copies. A large number of sporadic issues in 
types invented by enterprising Americans di- 
versify the field of view. 

Printing in pure fonetic spelling, or with new 
types, seems as yet to be missionary work. It 
costs a good deal of money,and the returns 
ar mainly sentimental. 

The “few rules” and the “eleven words’’ 
giv better promise. A very large number of 
articles hav appeared with them in the news- 
papers. They hav met with special favor 
among the printers, and hav been used more or 
les in almost all the organs of the craft. The 
Hlectrotyper, of Chicago, has adopted the eleven 
words, and it says in its last issue : 

“This movement, to which The —— 
bas given adhesion, and which it is endevoring 
to promote, is gaining strength daily. Our co- 
temporaries of The Founder hay publisht 
a carefully-written article upon the subject, 

which, by the way, has beeen issued in pamflet 
form, as one of the Bulletins of the Spellin 
Reform Association; The Hlectrotype Jourr 
warmly advocates the reform, and will hereaf- 
ter conform to the eleven amended spellings 
recommended by the American yee 
Association; The Oh rig publishes 
the emendations, and ré that they ought to 
be adopted at once; American Newspaper 
Reporter favors the reform and publisht sev- 
eral articles advocating it; The Quadrat, Pitts- 
burgh, favors the change and may ultimately 
adopt it; and few thoughtful printers, eo far 
as we can learn, hav aught to say against the 
adoption of the emendations recommended.” 

A number of organs of various social re- 
forms hav adopted some of these words. 

The Library Journal is doing 8 good work in 
the same way. And we have reason to believ 
that many editorsand publishers of the popu- 
lar general newspapers ar plotting an insurrec- 
tion which may prove to be a revolution. On 
this subject we shal hav a paper at this session 
from one of the leading editors, Mr. North, of 
the Utica Herald. 

Scientific specialists ar helping, by amending 
technical terms. 

C. A. Cutter, the librarian of the Boston 
Athenwum and the eminent author of the 
rules for a dictionary catalog publisht by the 
United States, put at the hed of the Bibliografy 
in the Library Journal this note : 

“The American Philological Associa 
only body in the country which can maps yw 
be of any authority in the matter of ianguage, 
has published a list of ten [eleven] words in 
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which it recommends an improved spelling. 
With the greater part of the list librarians have 
no special concern; but with regard to 
‘catalog’ I feel that we are called upon to de- 
cide whether we will slavishly follow the objec- 
tionable orthography of the past or will make 
an effort, at a time when ther is every chance 
of its being successful, to effect some improve- 
ment. In this case the responsibility ies upon 
cataloguers, The proper person to introduce 
new forms of technical words ar those artisans 
who hav most to do with them. I shall, there- 
fore, in the following notes (except when 
quoting) omit the superfluous French we. I 
am well aware that the unwonted appearance 
of the word will be distasteful for a time to 
many readers, including myself; but the ad- 
vantages of the shorter form are enough to 
compensate for the temporary annoyance. To 
bibliographers, who are accustomed to the 
German ‘katalog,’ the effort to get used to 
‘catalog’ should be hardly perceptible.” 


Sing that time he has used this spelling en- 
tirely. Many other librarians hav adopted and 
use it in their articls and correspondeng. The 
editor of The Journal finds that this influen¢g 
has spred so fast that he receives more spell- 
ings ‘‘catalog’’ than with the ue. The presi- 
dent of the American Library Association, 
having doubts of the wisdom of the change, 
inquiries wer sent to a number of leading 
librarians, asking their opinion. The answers 
wer so encouraging that Mr. Cutter now pro- 
poses to adopt the spelling “‘ bibliografi.”” This 
shows how much a leading specialist may do 
with a littl effort. 

T. B. Sprague, M. A., vice-president of the 
Institate of Actuaries, England, has issued a 
monografin reformd spelling on ‘‘Does Vaccina- 
tion Afford any Protection against Small-pox ?”’ 
He says: “I believ that spelling reformers shoud 
uze their utmost influence to get a partially 
reformd spelling adopted in treating ov sub- 
jects ov general interest, so that the public 
may gradually becom familiarized with the 
idea that a spelling reform is possibl.’” The 
new dres fits a scientific paper perfectly. 

The scientists hav further taken up the 
matter of an ideal or metric alfabet and spell- 
ing, to be used concurrently with the present, 
for scientific purposes mainly. Every English 
dictionary has to hav such an ideal alfabet to 
use in its pronunciation. Every filological 
work has the same necessity. So with scien- 
tific works treating of foreign countries and 
giving the pronunciation of foreign uames. 
Asa matter of fact, each of our dictionaries— 
Webster, Worcester, Chambers, Stornmouth, 
and the like—has a different key alfabet, each 
worse than the other; and filologists are 
about asbad. It would’ be a prodigious gain 
if ther wer an agreement on the alfabet of the 
future simply for scientific use. 

The National Association of Great Britain for 
the Promotion of Social Science had this mat- 
ter before them in a paper by Professor New- 
man, read to the Congress at Cheltenham, in 
October, 1878, It was referd to the Education 
Department, which raised a special committee 
upon it, who hav given it much attention, and 
finally past unanimously a resolution in favor 
of an alternativ method of spelling. They say: 


“Such an alternatiy method would be at 
once useful; 1st. Forindicating the pronunci- 
ation of any word or name thot may not be 
familiar to ordinary readers. 2nd. For teach- 
ing the proper pronunciation of words in 
schools, and thus curing vulgarisms. $Srd. For 
representing different dialects or individual 
peculiarities. 4th. For showing the pronunci- 
ation of foreign languages. This alternativ 
method, if generally approvd, would gradually 
become @ concurrent method, and perhaps 
eventually would displace the present irregular 
spellin, ee as the Arabic numerals hav 
generally displact the Roman numerals). In the 
meantime it would serv to indicate the direc- 
tion in which any partial reforms of the cur- 
rent spelling should be made.”’ 


They are in doubt about a suitable authority 
to initiate action. It will be remembered that 
our memorials to Congress contemplate a 


use of such reformed spelling as they think to 
be reasonable and economical. Authors and 
editors are authority to the masses. 

The air is full of hope. 

We know, to be sure, that the reform cannot 
be accomplisht in aday. No generation reared 
in the old spelling can be expected to adopt 
the new one for a common literary use. Their 
prejudices may be overcome and their reason 
convin¢t so far that they will agree that their 
children shall be taught the better way. A 
generation, probably two or three generations, 
must grow up familiar with the new spelling 
before it can become universal. It is some- 
times said in public discussions that the change 
may come round for our great-grandchildren 
in 1976, and this is said sarcastically, as though 
it were a reason for opposing immediate action. 
But that is poor talk for a scholar or a philan- 
thropist. 

If this reform is to take a century, it is high 
time it wer begun. 

The true scholar and worker of to-day re- 
joices with all his might in the spirit of that 
noble eulogium which Lord Bacon pronounces 
on Henry the Seventh : 

‘* His laws, whoso marks them wel, wer deep 
and not vulgar, not made on the spur of a par- 
ticular occasion for the present, but out of 
providen¢ for the future; that he might make 
the estate of his pep] more and more happy, 


after the manner of legislators in the ancient 
and heroical times.” 


Panitary. 


HEALTH AS A GOVERNMENTAL 
CARE. 


It is a step forward that the public health 
has become a national care. Heretofore even 
quarantine was regarded as a matter belonging 
to the states, and only incidentally to the Gener- 
al Government. Now the doctrine is formulat- 
ed that the health of the nation is so much a 
national concern it must have some supervis- 
ion from United States law. Thus far the 
principle is recognized as chiefly applicable in 
two directions—to the prevention of the im- 
portation of disease and to dealing with that 
class of native or naturalized disease known as 
zymotic. The science of clinical medicine 
rests much upon the proposition that many 
diseases are curable, although some of these 
are difficult of cure. Another proposition, of 
equal importance to individuals and still more 
to society, has been added of late years. 
Many diseases are preventible, although many 
of them are, for various reasons, difficult of 
prevention. As soon as so large and important 
a possibility becomes apparent all the facts 
and incidents relating to the cause and courses 
of disease, and especially of epidemics, be- 
come of vital interest. We have in handa 
physical science of which the entire series of 
facts must be observed and classified over large 
areas and with numerical abundance, so that 
from the science the art of prevention may come 
forth. The natural history of disease thus be- 
comes a study in extenso, or takes its place in 
sociology more than in the art and practice of 
physic. It deeply concerns social and natural 
conditions, and must be studied as a part of 
the economy and polity of the body politic. 
So we are glad that in some countries special 
curators are appointed, and in our own there is 
an acknowledgment that these studies are too 
near to the welfare of labor and of population 
and civic prosperity to be left as inquiries in- 
cidental to a profession pursued for a liveli- 
hood. The inquiry now being made as to 
yellow fever is an example of a kind of study 
that needs to be closely applied to all infective 
diseases. 

In Cuba, by order of our Government, three 
competent experts are seeking to find why the 








joint commission from the governments of 
the English-speaking nations, to decide this 
matter. 

Ther ar two important publications now at 
hand which eall for such a decision—the Great 
Historical Dictionary of the English Philolog- 
ical Society and the amended version of 
the English Bible. The Dictionary has now 
been more than twenty years in making. The 
material accumulated for it is spoken of by 
tons’ weight. The University of Oxford have 
now undertaken to print it and the first volume 
will appear in 1882. 

It will be one of the great books of the 
world, a standard work for generations. Dr. 
Murray, president of the Philological Society, 
who is its editor, wishes to put the key pro- 
nunciation in an agreed form of amended 
spelling. It is worth agreeing for. If it is 
agreed upon and establisht in the Dictionary, 
we may well hope to see .an edition of the new 
translation of the Bible speedily issued in it. 

And then we may fairly say that the reform 
stands on an establisht system and method, 
like the metric system of weights and mesures, 
and we shall have nothing further to do but 
push it into use. 
Meantime, it would seem that authors and 
publishers might find the Philological Associa- 
tion « sufficient authority for the immediate 


treatment. We are conscious in the last 40 
years of having gained very much in the pre- 
vention of the cholera and typhus fever, al- 
though not very much in the treatment of fully 
established cases. Not bya vague imagination, 
but with guiding facts as the measuring-lines, 
your modern sanitarian could easily model a 
city and fill it with such a population and so 
regulate its people as to promise a very definite 
reduction of death rate, as compared with 
the average town. We must work up to just 
such definite models, if we would avoid pesti- 
lence. The sanitarians of the United States to- 
day are confident in their ability to limit yellow 
fever, if only they can put in operation the 
known laws of contending with its progress. 
This confidence is not that of treatment, but 
that of prevention. We study its mode of 
march, and stop it by barriers, when we cannot 
destroy it by attack. A retreat, when con- 
ducted just right, is sometimes the destruction 
of the advancing army. It is just so when we 
have to contend with a disease for which we 
have no remedy, but which can be limited 
by getting out of its way. We hope 
for the time when both cause and treat- 
ment will be known; but until then we 
will rejoice in our available knowledge and 
listen to those who say that its limitation is 
within the range and duty of human control. 

We expect to see here and there through the 
South, and perhaps at the North, outbreaks of 
the disease; but if only, with a promptness 
which seizes upon all infected things, the 
proper authorities get hold of the persons and 

the things, we shall not have an epidemic. We 

need no alarms, no stampede, like the wild 

rout of a demoralized army; but the earliest 

information of danger, isolation (complete and 

systematic), and removal, as if under military 

discipline, when this must take place. Bank- 

rupt Memphis was taken unawares last year; 

but is moving in order this year. The Rich- 

mond meeting of last fall, the January council 

of the Public Health Association at Washing- 

ton, and the formation of a Board of Health 

for the nation all had the effect to make ready 

a plan of campaign which is systematic and 
effective. We are even more afraid of the 

North, should the disease reach us, than of the 

South, since so many of our local city boards 
are not well enough organized to carry out 
promptly directions which are agreed upon. 
We cannot too closely urge upon all localities, 

and especially upon our most exposed cities, 
the importance of looking well to their present 
sanitary condition, of prevision as to what 
they would at once do if a case is reported, and 

of a closer attention to all that relates to the 
prevention of disease. Be it remembered that 
all our larger cities and many of our rural vil- 
lages are each year losing from their popula- 

tion by diseases which are the direct result of 
thoughtlessness or ignorance. The health of 
towns is vital to their prosperity. Independent 
of yellow fever, there are yearly and telling 

facts as to diarrhea and other contaminated 
air and food diseases. If we are to be kept in 
health, as individuals and as a nation, these 
must receive more attention, not only from 

householders, but from every local govern- 
ment, since there are always evils where popu- 
lation is massed, from which the individual 
can only be protected by the sanitary inspector 

and the local law. 


Biblical Pesearch, 


RABBAH OF AYMON VS, TSINNOR. 


BY PROFESSOR J. A. PAINE, 








As already cited in a recent note on the 
tsinnor of Jebus, Dr. Kennicott was one of the 





West Indies should be the birthplace of this 
pestilence, as well as to know all that apper- 
tains to its history in the place of its nativity. 
In our own country another class of authorized 
observers are seeking to determine by accum- 
ulated series of facts under what circumstances 
the fever is fertilized in this climate and 
under what circumstances and conditions it 
attains its highest malignancy. Where we fail 
in determining absolute causation we do not 
always failin determining or in vacating the 
circumstances most favorable to development 
or in moderating intensifying forces. In yel- 
low fever, in scarlet fever, in diphtheria, and 
some other infective diseases, when devel- 





oped in intensest form, it is not won- 
derful that no remedy is found. The patient 
has begun to die when he has begun to 
manifest sickness. The blood itself and 
the chief secretions have had infused into 
them a virulent poison, of whose culmina- 
ting intensity symptoms are the declaration. 
The blood is no longer that “‘ peculiar juice”; 
but has become itself so changed as not to be 
a carrier of the good things needed for restora- 
tion. Now and then, indeed, by reason of a 
weaker effect of the poison or the timely inter- 
ference of art, there is suspension and abate- 
ment ; but in such diseases there is far more 





hope from anticipative than from subsequent 


first scholars who apprehended the true char- 


This the Rev. W. F. Birch seizes upon in an 
attempt to carry such another tsinnor as far 
back as the life-time and history of Joab, at 
Rabbath Ammon. “Joab fought against Rabe 
bah of the children of Ammon, and took the 
royal city. And Joab sent messengers to 
David, and said: I have fought against Rabbah, 
and have taken the city of waters. Now, 
therefore, gather the rest of the people to- 
gether, and encamp against the city and take 
it."—J] Sam. xii, 26—28, 

‘Joab could never forget the tsinnor of 
Jebus. It is not likely, then, that he would 
be overhasty to say he had cut off the wate: 
from the city, merely because he had posses- 
sion of the stream or pool in the valley; but 
if there was a tsinnor at Rabbah, and if, with or 
without help of some unpatriotic Ammonite, 
Joab found it and stopped it, he might safely 
speak of an impending surrender in his press- 
ing message to David. Some think the trans- 
lation should be: ‘I have intercepted or cut 
off the waters of the city.’ This agrees with 
Josephus, who says, ‘having cut them off of 
waters,’ and adds that the Ammonites besieged 
in the citadel ‘depended only on one small 
well of water, and this they durst not drink of 
too freely, lest the fountain should entirely fail 
them.’ The words of Josephus are just the 
account we should expect from a person know- 
ing but a part of the true case. Here is a nice 
bit of excavation for our American cousins. 
‘Biblical Discovery in Philadelphia’ would do 
for a sensational heading. ith a tsinnor 
found at Zion, another cropping up at Rabbah, 
I would ask: ‘ What next? as not there a 
tsinnor at Samaria, to enable it to endure a 
three years’ siege ?"—P. #. F. Quarterly State- 
ment, 1878, p. 190. 

But let us take a sober view of facts in the 
case. Polybius seems to imply that the city 
was situated on a hill or mound (fovvéc), 
was accessible only from two directions, and 
that during the siege its people went down 
through a subterranean passage for the pur- 
pose of drawing water. This certainly would 
include the hight still crowned by the ruins of 
a fortress. But the area of the acropolis is far 
too small to have accommodated the great 
numbers (rAeiovg tév roAepinv) of the enemy 
who gathered at Rabatamana, and we are 
bound to suppose that their entrenchments, or 
the city spoken of, extended down the side of 
the hight to the stream of Rabbah. It is true 
there is a large open reservoir, circular, and, 
therefore, resembling a well, existing still with- 
in the acropolis enclosure ; and yet so unfavor- 
ably placed for being filled by rain as to lead 
one to believe it must have been supplied from 
some other source. As it has no fountain, and 
cannot have one of its own, if supplied from 
without, it must have received waters by an 
aqueduct; and there are indications of 
such a covered watercourse in the north. 
western valley, above the neck of the ridge 
occupied by the fortress. At some dis- 
tance up the wddia dam thrown across the 
stream would in winter time,by means of 
such an aqueduct, pour water into this reser- 
voir enough to fill it or keep it full during the 
rainy season. At atime when many were de- 
pending on this well it would soon be ex- 
hausted, and so the garrison would be com- 
pelled to submit. Such a construction, how- 
ever, does not satisfy the requirement of ‘a 
subterraneous passage through which the 
inhabitants went down to draw water.’ 
Could this be found on the supposition that 
‘the city’ of Polybius extended down to 
the stream? During the period of the Ro- 
man Philadelphia the stream was entirely 
hidden by a continuous bridge through the 
greater part if not the entire length of the 
town; in other words, the watercourse was 
entirely arched over, and the river ran 
through a tunnel abreast of the city. Thus the 
theater stood opposite the town, on the eastern 
side of the stream ; but not thus to all appear- 
ance, for it was approached by an open area or 
public square, in the midst of which the stream 


lay buried out of sight. Supposing the same 





acter of the object as an underground passage. 
What led him to this understanding of the term 
was a statement of Polybius, the historian of 
the expedition made by Antiochus against 
Rabbath Ammon, in the year 218 B. C., com- 
pared with the record of Josephus respecting 
the fall of Jebus. 

“« And there is a second remarkable case re- 
lated by Polybius, which will further illustrate 
the present history. Rabatamana, says Poly- 
bius, a city of Arabia, could not be taken till 
one of the prisoners showed the besiegers the 
subterraneous passage (rdv imdvouov), through 
which the besieged came down for water. Now 
this fortress of the Jebusites seems to have 
been circumstanced like Rabatamana, in hay- 





ing also a subterraneous pas » Which is 
called in the original tsinnor. Most interpre- 
ters e in making the word signify some- 


thing hollow, and in applying it to water ; just 
the case of the iévouoc of Rabatamana, a sub- 
terraneous e or great hollow, through 
which men could pass and repass for water. 
That this ¢tsinnor in the text was such an under- 
und passage might be strongly presumed 
_ the text itself; but it is proved to have 
been so by Josephus. He says: ‘The k 
romised him who eon ascend to the citad 
Prrough the underlying cavities (dia rév 
iroxeévov gapdyywr), etc.’ Here, then, we 
have subterraneous cavities most remarkabl 
answering to the imdvoyoc and the tsinnor, an 





utting this interpretation upon a very solid 
Footing.” Dissertations,” 1, 41—48. sd 





cover to have existed two centuries before, as 
it probably did in a ruder way, the people of 
the town could do no other than descend into 
this subterraneous passage, hollow, or tunnel 
for the purpose of drawing water. And thus 
the words of Polybius are fully borne out. 
Taking possession of the point where they were 
wont to go down into the tunnel to the stream 
would immediately bring the people of Rabat- 
amanatoterms. The twoavenues of approach 
were up and down the great valley. It is also 
true that in Roman time a fine aqueduct 
brought water down the valley from the great 
perennial fountain-head on the west, Rds el- 
Ain; but this was Roman work and was con- 
structed for supplying the public baths of the 
town. Had a similar one existed in the days of 
Antiochus, it would bear out the words of his 
historian no better than the one of the fortress 
on the hights. 

As to the condition of things further back in 
the time of David, Mr. Birch evidently would 
have “‘the city of waters”? mean the town in 
the valley beside the stream, and “the royal 
city” the fortress-enclosure on the acropolis 
overlooking the other in the vale; and he 
would like to have his supposed ¢sinnor a rock- 
cut subterraneous passage connecting the 








latter with the ever-flowing stream. The dit- 
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those early days an utter impossibility to con- 


struct; for there is a difference of level be-: 


tween stream and ‘acropolis hight of not less 
than two hundred and fifty feet, and there is. a 
distance on a level of not less than a third of a 
mile. Both together would require a rock- 
cut, hand-worked, wholly artificial tunnel not 
less than a half of a mile in length. Such a 
more than herculean task was beyond the 
ability and ambition of men in ancient times 
to attempt. 

The message of Joab is readily explained in 
quite another manner. Let “the royal city” 
be the town of Rabbah proper, covering the 
very area the ruins of the site do now, both the 
hight of the acropolis, the steep slope toward 
the south and east, and the bottom of the vale 
beside the great watercourse, Then let ‘the 
city of waters” be the cluster of dwellings and 
structures, perhaps also defenses, which exist- 
ed from half to three-quarters of a mile further 
up the valley about the fountain-head of waters, 
the Rds el-’Ain of the river. To our own day 
extensive and massive foundations exist here 
of substantial structures and large enclosure. 
No doubt something in the way of a little town 
always existed on the spot, because the cease- 
less and abundant supply of pure water was 
the earliest attraction to the place, and a neces- 
sity of life which in every age demanded pos- 
session and defense from every people enjoying 
it, To lose this was to lose all things; the 
place of the fountains was the key to the situ- 
ation ‘and the country, especially to the town 
which sprang up lower down the vale, per- 
haps soon after, perhaps ina later age. Was 
not this, manifestly, the point at which 
Joab would, both naturally and strategically, 
strike first of all, in an expedition against 
the region and city of Rabbath Ammon? 
Without doubt, here was “the city of waters,’”’ 
while “the royal city” lay below, further down 
the great wddi. Having gained possession of 
the upper one, and thus having the water sup- 
ply under his control, he wrote to David the 
King to come and take the lower city, which 
could be done at any moment ; for, by running 
a dam across the valley just below the fount- 
ains, and by raising it as the waters should ac- 
cumulate, the people of Rabbah, accustomed 
to depend wholly on their natural supply, 
would soon be compelled to capitulate. 

Recourse to an hypothetical ¢sinnor is not re- 
quired to explain the biblical account of the 
tactics and message of Joab to David the King, 
and the existence of a second is neither im- 
plied nor justified by the narrative. 














Srience. 


Mr. SHIRLEY Hreperp, an associate of the 

London Linnean Society, has recently published 
a paper showing the remarkable way in which 
plants which rarely or never bear seed push 
their way through the world. He takes for 
illustration the ‘‘ Lesser Celandine” (Ranuncu- 
lus Ficaria). This plant, profuse in flowers, 
rarely produces seeds, Botanists, in describing 
it, have something to say about its “ carpels”’; 
but Mr. Hibberd says he has yet to hear of the 
first botanist who can say he has seen one, 
There has been much said of late of the “‘ uses” 
of floral structure, and many pretty theories 
have been worked out on no better grounds 
than that results from certain arrangements 
must be beneficial or they would not result. 
Mr. Hibberd wants to know what is the use of 
millions of flowers, annually produced, that bear 
no seed, if the sole end of flowers be reproduc- 
tion ? In the case of this Ranunculus, Mr. Hib- 
berd shows how remarkably it makes its way 
through the world, though producing no seeds. 
He illustrates his point by the fact of the 
draining of a ‘‘fine” lake in Cissolds Park, in 
England. He does not say how large, but 
leaves the impression on the reader that it is 
several acres; and in five years the drained 
lake was “one sheet of yellow flowers” from 
this plant. Similar facts are well known to 
botanists, though the same inferences may 
not be drawn from them. The Tiger Lily, the 
Horse Radish, the Yellow Funkia, and many 
others flower freely and rarely seed ; but they 
are noted travelers, notwithstanding. 





--..Some attention is being paid by botan- 
ists to the relative proportions of female and 
male flowers in those species that have the 
sexes in separate flowers; and the results are 
very curious, There are qome species of plants 
which, though not literally unisexual, have the 
stamens well developed and the pistil nearly 
suppressed, or the pistil longer and the 
stamens short and in a measure imperfect. 

ese cases almost come under the class of 
unisexual flowers, and are so practically. This 
is particularly the case with primroses. In 
some flowers the mouth of the corolla is filled 
he five anthers; in others Sone appears 

‘e the head of a pin. Florists these _ 
eyed”? flowers, and they are practically females. 
In primroses it has been noted recently that 
the females or “‘pin-eyed” kinds pre- 
ponderate, the males forming a very small pro- 
Portion; but the exact figures in a test case 
are not given. 














Ma, Atma Tapema has just finished a pic- 
ture which will probably be regarded as one of 
the most charming he ever painted. It repre- 
sents ‘‘ The Invocation of Ceres,” described by 
Virgil. Inthe background the cornfields are 
still green, and the priestesses of Ceres leave 
their temple to celebrate in the meadows the 
opening of summer. The irregular procession 
hastens down a hollow, starred with red ane- 
mones. In the immediate foreground two girle— 
the one fair and garlanded with white flowers, 
the other dark and crowned with purple 
flowers—have gained a slight eminence, and 
pause to strike the tamborines. Behind them 
rush their shouting sisters. A male figure 
advances to the right with an amphora of wine. 
The landscape is extremely beautiful—an olive 
tree; a grove of pines, through which shines the 
temple of the goddess ; further off the convent 
of the priestesses ; and further still, beyond the 
green grain, the mountains, with cultured ter- 
races, and above them the deep blue sky. The 
picture is less severely antiquarian and more 
poetical than is usual with Mr. Tadema’s 
studies of ancient life, and be has never ex- 
celled the grace of the two principal figures. 


...-Mr. Boughton’s picture of ‘ Priscilla” 
in the Royal Academy this year was the first of 
three pictures of similar American subjects. 
The next, now on his easel, is ‘‘ Evangeline,” 
a summery, somewhat langorous representa- 
tion of the Norman French type, quite in con- 
trast to the former picture. Priscilla, in the 
snow, wears her wraps in a firm yet dainty 
hardiness, showing firm, bright-tempered re- 
sistance to the cold, which she loves. Evan- 
geline has long summer in her veins, and her 
step is ready but unhasting in the August heat. 
A third study will be of the Dutch element in 
our history and people. 


....A French house has published, with a his- 
torical and critical text, in seventy-two plates, 
photographic copies of the famous Bayeux 
tapestries,which have been popularly supposed 
to have been made by Queen Matilda and her 
maids of honor, but which were really the 
work of English needles. They are hardly a 
tapestry proper, but rather the most immense 
“sampler” in existence. They are supposed 
to have been made under the promotion of one 
of the three knights of Bayeux, who went over 
to England with William the Conqueror. 


....A dispatch from Paris announces the 
death of ‘“‘Alexandre Hesse,”’ the painter, who 
fs commonly believed to have died in 1869, 
The person meant, says The World, was prob- 
ably his uncle, Nicholas Augustus Hesse, like 
himself, a pupil of Baron Gros and especially 
distinguished as a mural painter and by his 
decorative work in the churches of Paris and 
of France. Much of his work perished in the 
Hotel de Ville. He was born in 1795, and in 
1868 succeeded Delacroix in the Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

...-Appleton’s Art Journal for August has 
for its steel engravings copies of Korle’s “* The 
Tiff,” representing a husband and wife, in a 
baronial hall, with their backs turned to each 
other; J. H. 8. Mann’s “The Country Blos- 
som,” a pretty English girl; and “Odin,” a 
dog’s head by Landseer. The continuation of 
its series on iron smithery is the most interest- 
ing of the papers. 


...-The city of Paris has just voted $84,000 
for 106 statues, which will adorn the principal 
facade of the Hotel de Ville. There are to be 
865 of these works of sculpture, including bas 
reliefs, and they will cost as much as $238,000. 
They are to form a chronological history of 
the city, personified in its famous sons and 
daughters. 


...-The leading artists and architects have 
given evidence before the select committee of 
the British House of Lords against the bill for 
the destruction of the architectural character 
of London Bridge. The committee declared 
the bill inexpedient. 


.-»-Considerable interest is now excited in 
Rome by the discovery in the Farnesina Gar- 
dens, near the Tiber, of the remains of a house 
of the time of the emperors, richly ornamented 
with mural painting. 


.«»-The Cathedral of Cologne will be com- 
pleted, almost beyond all doubt, in the year 
1880. The finials, twenty-six feet high, which 
are to crown the towers, have been commenced. 


....There isa fierce discussion going on in 
Hamburg whether the monument to Lessing 
which is projected there shall represent the 
great dramatist as standing or sitting. 


...-The French Government purchased this 
year sixty-three paintings and thirty-one pieces 
of sculpture for the national collections, 

..-.-Mr. William E. A, Axon has published a 
‘¢ Biblographical Biography ”’ of Mr. Ruskin. 


-+eeThe receipts of the Paris Salon this year 
amounted to $53,000, 
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ficulty with this plan is that it would be for 


Personalities, 


Amone the recent arrivals in London is 
John Mullins, Jr., a trader from Natal and an 
intimate personal friend of King Cetywayo. 
He describes that monarch exactly opposite to 
what popular rumor has done. According to 
Mr. Mullins, Cetywayo is the tallest and finest 
made Zulu in the nation, with intelligent, 
thoughtful, and thoroughly noble features and 
royal bearing, gesture, and manner; the most 
powerful, pleasantest spoken, and fairest deal- 
ing man in the whole kingdom. He has sev- 
eral residences, which are built inthe European 
style, but furnished after native custom ; that 
is, they have little or no furniture. The prin- 
cipal article in each royal residence is a state 
chair, in which his majesty sits while dispensing 
justice or transacting state business. This 
chair is hewn out of the solid trunk of a tree 
and is carved and fashioned in the highest style 
of Zulu art. Presents of beautiful reception 
chairs have been made to Cetywayo; but he 
casts them all aside in favor of home manufac- 
ture. When not seated, he reclines on a mat, 
after the fashion of the race. At all tinfes he 
is attended by a body-guard, and when sitting 
in state the great councillors, consisting of the 
chief indunes or head men of the nation, are 
grouped around him. 





....A grandson of Burns has lately died at 
Dumfries, Scotland. ‘His father,’’ says The 
Scotsman, of Edinburgh, “ was Burns’s eldest 
son and was at one time employed in Somerset 
House. The deceased for some years con- 
ducted a school at Dumfries ; but after the 
death of his wife, whose maiden name was 
Mary Campbell and who assisted him in the 
work, he had to abandon it, and subsequently 
he earned a livelihood by posting tradesmen’s 
books, etc. At length he was compelled to 
seek refuge in the poorhouse, and through the 
efforts of friends he was, about a year ago, in- 
troduced into Moorhead’s Hospital, where he 
died on Saturday morning.” 


....Mr. Archibald Forbes, the war corre- 
spondent of the London Daily News, has been 
distinguishing himself again by accomplishing 
the difficult ride of eighty-five miles in fifteen 
hours, and transmitting the first dispatches of 
the battle of Ulundi. This was a more enter- 
prising journalistic feat even than the carrying 
tidings of the repulse of the Turkish attack on 
Shipka Pass and outstripping the Czar’s six 
aides-de-camp. The proprietors of The News 
will probably continue to consider Mr. Forbes’s 
services worth having, even if they do have to 
pay him a five-thousand-dollar retaining fee. 


...-Dr. John Kirk, the British consul-gen- 
eral at Zanzibar, Africa, writes that Mr. Keith 
Johnson, the leader of the expedition to ex- 
plore the head of Lake Nyassa, died on the 
28th of June, at Berobero, one hundred and 
thirty miles inland from Daressalaam. He 
was a son of the eminent Scotch geographer, 
Alexander Keith Johnson, who died a few years 
since, The object of the expedition was to 
reach the north end of Lake Nyassa by a new 
and direct route from the coast, and then ex- 
plore the unknown tract between that lake 
and the south end of Tanganyika. 


....Ex-minister Stoughton denies the state- 
ment that he resigned the Russian mission on 
account of ill-health. At the time of accept- 
ing the mission he stated to Secretary Evarts, 
he says, that he could not possibly remain more 
than eighteen months. Moreover, the necessary 
expense he found to be at least twice the in- 
come from the office, or about $35,000 a year. 


....-The new Liberal member for Glasgow, 
Mr. Charles Tennant, stands next to Herr 
Krupp as the largest employer of labor in the 
world. He has employment for 8,000 men, and 
at Rollox Chemical Works alone 2,000 are en- 
gaged, while the remainder are employed at 
Jarrow Chemical Works and similar places at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and Deptford. 


.... Three sons of the Siamese twins, Chang 
and Eng, are now living in Sumner County, 
Kansas. They recently appeared in the United 
States land office in Wichita, in a contest in 
which one of them was a defendant and the 
other a witness. They are spoken of as intel- 
ligent, wide-awake citizens. 


...-Tennyson completed his seventieth year, 


August 5th. He has been recognized now 
forty years as a great poet, and has enjoyed 


better health, more riches, and wider popu- 
larity during his life than has ever been the lot 
of any other British poet. 


.... Professor Nordenskjold, the Arctic ex- 
plorer, is expected to arrive at Japan soon, 
from which point the first detailed information 
of his voyage from Sweden to the Pacific, by 
the way of Behring’s Strait, may be looked for. 


....Mr. E. C. Stedman, now in London, has 
been dining at Greenwich, visiting at Holland 
House, consorting with Mr. Browning, and oc- 
cupying his leisure moments with literary work. 





. 
School and College. 


Mx. Hersert Spencer, having been cited 
as an authority by a French Clerical deputy in 
favor of state non-intervention in education, 
has written to M. Alglave, a Republican depu- 
ty, to explain his real views. He is opposed to 
state education, because the state must propor- 
tion benefits to merit or capacity ; whereas the 
parents increase benefits where capacity is 
weak, the adult and the child requiring oppo- 
site treatment. Education by the state or by 
the Church is not, moreover,the only alternative; 
but rather education by agents of the state or 
by agents of individuals, and evolution shows 
that teaching, originally in the hands of polit- 
ical or ecclesiastical rulers, should gradually 
pass into those of a special and non-sacerdotal 
class.” 





...-The Rev. James Eells, D.D., pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church of Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, and also professor of homiletics in the 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, has form- 
ally accepted an appointment to the same chair 
in Lane Seminary, and will enter upon his 
labors during the autumn. Dr. Eells has en- 
joyed a good reputation as a preacher in Cleve- 
land, in Brooklyn, and on the Pacific Coast, 
and has been eminently successful during the 
past four years as an instructor in the San 
Francisco Seminary. 


...-Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, of Malden, Mass., 
offers to give $10,000 to Fryeburg Academy, at 
Fryeburg, Maine, on condition that an equal 
sum be raised by subscription before the close 
of 1880. This is the famous old academy where 
Daniel Webster taught the year after he grad- 
uated from Dartmouth, and with which many 
people more or less renowned have been asso- 
ciated. It was founded in 1792, by William Pitt 
Fessenden’s grandfather. 


....Dr. Cullis and others, of Boston, have 
purchased the old buildings of the Randolph 
Macon College, in Mecklenburg Co., Va., and 
propose to establish an educational institution 
for the intellectual and spiritual improvement 
of the colored people on the faith principle, as 
adopted by Miller, of Bristol, England, in his 
Orphanage, and by Dr. Cullis, in his Home for 
Incurable Invalids. 


...-Teachers in the communal schools of 
Belgium try to make school-days remembered 
by their pupils. Among other features of the 
year are excursions to the seaside, or into the 
country, or to some neighboring town. 1n the 
last case the loca) authorities make arrange- 
ments forthe young visitors to see as many of 
the curiosities of the place as can be crowded 
into one day. 


eeeeMr. George William Curtis and Pro- 
fessor Charles Eliot Norton, at Ashfield, Mass , 
where they spend their summer vacations, are 
giving a series of four readings from the works 
of English and American writers—one reading 
given each week in August. The proceeds of 
these entertainments are to be bestowed upon 
the local academy. 


.&.Sixty-three ladies presented themselves 
atthe midsummer matriculation examination 
just held at London University. This is nearly 
six times as many female candidates as ap- 
plied for the examination last January, at 
which women for the first time were admitted 
upon an equality with men. 


....The Rey. Arus Redlon, agent of the Hal- 
lowell Classical School, has very nearly secured 
the $15,000 necessary to secure the $10,000 out 
of the Stone property left to Bowdoin College, 
the whole forming a fund of $25,000. 


....A report of the committee of the alumn! 
of Williams College has been ordered by the 
association to be published. It contains an 
account of the location, work, advantages, and 
future of the college. 


...-The experiment of industrial education 
is being tried for the Indian school at Yankton 
(Dakota) Agency. The boys are being instruct- 
ed in various trades and have shown consider- 











He is much improved in health, 


able interest. 

...-The National Educational Association 
has called on Congress to appropriate public 
lands to maintain a system of technical educa- 
tion for young women, as it has done for young 
men. 


....The New York Academy of Medicine has 
received a gift of $8,000 for the erection of a 
fire-proof extension to its building in Thirty- 
first Street, which will be used as a library. 


....A memorial window is to be placed tn 
Harvard College by the class of 1860, in memory 
of their classmates who fell in the war. 


...-The Irish University Bill still continues 
to occupy much of the attention of the British 
Parliament. 


....The London School Board now has four 
women among its members, 























LESSON FOR AUGUST 24th. 
THE MIND OF CHRIST.—Part. n, 1—13. 


Nores.—*‘ Jf there be.’ —Which there certain- 
ly is. ‘* Consolation,” —Rather, exhortation. 
** In Ohrist.”—On the ground of Christ’s 
work and love, such as he gives, beginning v. 
5. ‘* Bowels.’"—Used for tenderness and 
pity, of which feeling they were supposed to 
be the seat. ‘* Fulfll.""—Make full and 
complete. “ Btrife.”’—A seeking factious- 
ly for one’s own advantage or self-will. 
“ Being in the form of God.""—This refers to 
Christ’s pre-exist as the d person of 
the Trinity. “ Thought tt not robbery.”’— 
Rather, did not grasp or clutch at his equality 
with God, as a dignity which must be jealously 
kept up.——“ Bud made himself of no reputation.” 
—This is a most inadequate translation. The 
sense is: He emptied himself thereof ; that is, 
of the state of honor and dignity he enjoyed. 
** He humbled himself.”»—Even more than 
his taking the form of a servant would requtre. 
** Kuen the death of the cross.”°—The most 
ignominious possible. “* Wherefore." —Be- 
cause he thus humbled himeelf. “A name 
that is above every name."*—The name of Lord, 
as stated in v. 11. At the name of Jesus.” 

—Rather, in or by the name of Jesus, which is 
Lord. We pray now in his name. “ Things 
in Heaven,’’—Beings in Heaven. *§ Things 
in earth.”—Living men. “‘ Things under 
the earth,”"—The dead. The idea is that who- 
ever bows in prayer, whoever and wherever he 
may be, shall pray in and by the name of 
Jesus, ‘Ts Iord."—The name of glory 
and victory secured by his humiliation. 
“© Wherefore.”’"—Just as Christ did. * Not 
as in my presence only." —This clause goes with 
the following and not the preceding verb. The 
sense is : Work out your salvation not as in my 
presence only, but also in my absence. ——— 
** Always obeyed.’’—Obeyed God in obeying me. 
“€ Work out.””—-Accomplish. * Your 
own,”’—As Christ did his.- “ With fear and 
trembling.""—Considering how great the work 
and how immense the responsibility. 
‘* For it ts he."—No matter how serious the 

task, he will help you.———"' That worketh in 

you.”’—That helpeth you by his Spirit, both in 

your choice to serve him and in your actually 

doing his will.———" Of hisown good pleasure.” 

—For the sake of pleasing himself, It pleases 

him to have you sccomplish your salvation, 

and, therefore, he assists you in it. 

Instruction.—The highest, noblest ground of - 
exhortation is Christ. It is the influence of 
Christ, the thought of him, the mind that he had 
that is the ground of all Christian exhortation 
andinfluence. “If there be any’? Who can 
doubt it? What other influence has there been 
but Christ? What else would have led men to 
give up their selfishness ; to go forth to redeem 
a wicked world from sin and ignorance and 
ruin ? 

The greatest joy a father can have is to see 
his sons and daughters growing up upright and 
harmonious men and women. So Paul felt 
that nothing would make him so happyws to 
see the churches he founded strong in their 
kindly unity and fellowship. But Christ felt 
this still more. In his last prayer for his disci- 
ples this was his chief petition: “‘ That they 
may be one, that the world may know that 
Thou hast sent me.’? How wicked, then, it is 
for churches to be divided into sects jealous of 
each other’s success, or for Christians in any 
church to be greedy of their own honor. 

No other grace is so lovable as humility, and 
hardly any other more difficult. It is easy to 
think ourselves better than other people ; but 
**to esteem others better than themselves ”’ is 
hard. Yet are they not? You are one; they 
are many. You may have merits they have 
not; but have they not merits which you Ick ? 
And, even if you were better than any one of 
them, can you not see how sweet it would be 
not to lord it over them, but to give them the 
precedence ? 

What was the mind which was in Christ 
Jesus? It was not self-seeking, but self-sacri- 
fice. We are most like Christ when we forget 
ourselves most and remember others most. His 
incarnation was the most wonderful exhibition 
conceivable of self-forgetting. This was his 
constant lesson to his disciples. 

If Christ did not think the divine honors of 
Heaven a prize to be eagerly seized, but volun- 
tarily emptied himself of them, simply to do 

good to men, what honor could not we give up 
for each other? 

Christ is highly exalted because he humbled 
himself. He said himself that he that hum- 
Dieth himself shall be exalted. What honor is 
his, and shall be his forever! And the highest 
honor of all is for his voluntary humiliation. 
The everlasting song will be: Worthy is the 

Lamb that was slain to receive honor and glory 
and blessing. 

The way to work out our own salvation is by 
® loving, self-denying, Christian spirit. It is 
not by talking right, or praying right, or culti- 
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makes it work. Bat God’s Spirit is always 
ready to help, and with that help, freely given 
in answer to @ trustful prayer, the salvation 
will be successfully achieved. 








THE FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Taxis society, whose aim is to establish, im- 
prove, and assist Sunday or Bible schools in 
foreign lands, has achieved great success. In 
the past thirteen years it has established 1,977 
Sunday-schools in Germany, 1,130 in France, 
150 in Italy, 30 in Portugal, 40 in Japan, 100 in 
Spain, and 405 in German Switzerland, besides 
schools in China, Greece, Hungary, Holland, 
and other countries. The work of the Associa- 
tion is conducted, under the direction of the 
president and trustees, by 35 ladies, voluntary 
secretaries, who meet weekly, and read their 
correspondence, consult as to the best mode 
of promoting the cause, and vote funds neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of the many ap- 
plicamts in foreign lands. 

The following is a report of one of the 
monthly meetings. The first letter read was 
from a lady in Brazil. She wrote that she had 
a class of 40, including several young men. 
Some letters from Spain were thenread. A 
lady in Leon wrote that she began a Sunday- 
school about a year ago; but, finding that the 
children who attended it could go to the Cath- 
olic day school, she established a day school, 
procuring a teacher from Madrid, There is a 
great opposition to the Sunday-school. The 
children are beaten and stoned and the 
parents turned out of employment. There is 
not so much opposition in the south of Spain. 
A letter from Poggio stated that the Sunday- 
school work in that town is producing good 
results. There are four new teachers, all pub- 
lic school teachers. One of them has been dis- 
charged on account of his Evangelical faith. 
A Roman Catholic bishop in Poggio, Mirteto, 
says Catholicism is rapidly losing ground, and 
unless the secular arm of Europe interferes 
Italy will be a reformed country at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. A letter was 
read from Mr. B., of Castiglione delle Hiviere. 
He is starting a Sunday-school, although there 
are only eix Evangelical children in the town. 
He goes to Guidizzolo twice a week, where 50 
people fill the school-room and eagerly re- 
ceive religious instruction. Three converts 
from Romanism were lately added to this con- 
fregation, and three were also added to his 
congregation in Castiglione. 

Mr. Dietrich, of Klasenburg, wrote, sending 
thanks for sympathy. He is a poor factory 
worker, with wages barely sufficient to support 
his family. He established his Sunday-school 
in December, 1862, and it has since existed 
amid many difficulties. There are 300 children 
onthe roll. A blessing has been on the chil- 
dren and their households. Many parents have 
been turned to the Lord. Help would be very 
acceptable. ; 

Misa P, wrote from Lemberg, Austria, that 
there is much indifference to spiritual matters 
there. The Sunday-school recently opened by 
herself and sisters is attended by ten children, 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews. 

A letter was read from Mrs, P., of Elbeuf, 
who says that the church increases from day 
to day, and they expect to have a pastor before 
long. Many poor people, driven from Alsace 
by the hard times, are coming to Elbeuf; so 
two services are held in the chapel—French 
and German. There are 60 children in the Sun- 
day-school. They come regularly. A German 
class has been organized. Mr. Laufer, of Nis- 
souvaux, wrote that the Synod of the Evan- 
gelical Church will take action upon the form- 
ation of a Sunday-school Union. They cannot 
hope to have all the churches join the Union, 
as some of them are Rationalistic. 


’ After the reading of some other letters, the 


meeting closed with prayer. It is to be re- 
gretted that the income of the Association is 
not in proportion to the demands made upon 
it for assistance to organize Sunday-schools 
and to sustain existing ones. They, therefore, 
request the co-operation of every Christian 
throughout the Union, to help to carry out the 
undertaking, now limited only by the want of 


funds. Contributions would be most thank- 
fully acknowledged, or a missionary-box sent 
to schools to hang up to receive donations for 
the cause, by the treasurer, C. B. Davenport, 
487 Broome 8t., N. Y 





Dr. VINCENT’s great Chautauqua Assem- 
bly is again in session at its beautiful seat on 
Lake Chautauqua. The programme is larger 
even thanon previous occasions, and a long list 
of eminent lecturers and a large Cor corps of in- 
structors give such entertainment and such facil- 
ities forinstruction as can be found nowhere else. 
Among the new features this year are mission- 
ary conferences, in which representatives of 
a, mission boards participate. The 

lectures are from such men as Joseph Cook, 


shop Cin Si e a Daniel np Hen 
a Pra wae A. Hodge, 
and Dr. J. oka ta ey. 





Tas foreign 
terian Church are 
Egypt. In both éshoe 
from the statistics of 1878," 
lished recently, there are large and 
missions. The Report, which has 
from the press, fs accompanied With a ecy 
drawn map of the Indian Mission, which com- 
prises four stations, all inthe Punjab. These 
four stations are manned by six ordained mis- 
sionaries, one of whom is a native. The mis- | 
sionaries are anxious to do as much itinerant 
work as, possible; but find themselves ham- 
pered by the needs of the stations. There are 
six months in the year in which district work 
can be done; but the average time spent by 
the missionaries in it last year was only six 
weeks. The need for more men is véry urgent, 
and they are disappointed to be able to do no 
more in this direction, after having spent years 
in preparation for it. The villages visited are 
generally near to those in which there are 
Christians. In the Sealkote Mission there were 
82 baptisms, half of which were of children ; in 
the Gujranwala 46, including 7 infants; at Gurd- 
aspur 2; and at Jhelum 17, including 9 infants. 
The various branches of mission work, schools, 
day and Sabbath, zenana work, medical serv- 
fce, bazar preaching, etc. were in operation 
and were attended with more or less success. 
The total of communicants is 271, showing an 
increase of 77. The missionaries, in common 
with those of other churches, speak of hopeful 
signs of the turning of India to Christ. They 
find that the people are disposed as never be- 
fore to examine honestly the claims of Chris- 
tianity, and they are inquiring the way of life. 
The net gain in Egypt during the year was 102, 
the total of communicants being now 947. The 
reports are very encouraging. It is stated that 
in almost every leading town, from Alexandria 
to the First Cataract, there is a mission, and 
during the year there were accessions to every 
native church. The reports from all the sta- 
tions speak, as a rule, of the need of a larger 
force, of the growing of the missions, of the 
opening of new fields. The schools were well 
filled. 


..-The Rev. N. Paulus, of the American 
Lutheran Mission in Rajahmundry, India, 
writes some notes on three months’ work, 
which are interesting. In January he visited 
19 villages, preaching to Malas, Madigas, Su- 
dras, Brahmins, and other peoples. He remarks 
that most of the people heard the truth attent- 
ively, and several of the Malas or Pariahs ex- 
pressed a desire to become Christians; but 
were afraid of the Kshatrias, to whom they 
are servants. Some of the Sudras abandoned 
idol worship and began to call on the name of 
Jesus. In February he visited 12 villages, and 
had in some of them large and attentive aud- 
fences. In two villages teachers were asked 
for, and three Pariahs asked to be received as 
Christians. In March Mr. Paulus visited 14 
villages. He writes: “Most of the people 
seemed to desire to accept the Christian relig- 
fon. One of the villages applied for a teacher. 
I think the whole field promising and the op- 
position is generally suppressed ; but most of 
the people seem to be indifferent with regard 
to their spiritual welfare. About 40 people have 
communed. Nine people were baptized.” The 
Rev. T. Joseph reports that there are in Jagu- 
rupad 74 Christian families, in Murramunda 44, 
in Parararam 4, and in Lollah 10, 


of'the United Presby- 
¢onfined to Tidla and 






.-The Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Ramapatam, India, has graduated a class of 
nineteen, of whom seven are women. The 
Seminary had in all 149 students, who are pre- 
paring to be teachers and preachers. Many of 
the students are married men, who are accom- 
panied by their wives, who fit themselves for 
mission work. The graduating class were ex- 
amined on the Epistle to the Romans, Genesis, 
‘the Gospel of John, Exodus, the Acts, and 
Hebrews. Each gave an analysis of the part 
of Scripture assigned to him. They were also 
examined on prophecy and pastoral theology, 
and acquitted themselves admirably. 


.. Many of the resident missionaries of 
Yeddo and Yokohama have united ina memo- 
rial to the Japanese Government for improved 
facilities for traveling, in the way of yearly 
passports. Asitis now, passports are issued 
for one journey only, and must be renewed 
every time a trip is made or an interrupted one 
renewed. The memorial asks that yearly pass- 
ports, good for all parts of the Empire, be 
granted, so that missionaries and other 
foreigners traveling either on business or 
pleasure, may be saved from the annoyances of 
the present system. 


-..+The Foreign Mission Board of the Re- 
formed (German) Church has received news of 


the arrival of its first foreign missionary in 


Japan. The city of Tokio has been selected 


for the first station, and the missionary is busy |. 


at Yokohama preparing himself for his work. 
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BAPTIST. 
TAN, D. ¥., accepts call to Appleton, 


sone ord. at Jerseyville, I. 

FOX, E. T., settles at Springville, N. Y. 

HARTLEY, Ridwarp, Jr., ord, at Osceola 
Mills, Wis. 

HERRICK, B. F., settles at Brooklyn Center, 
Minn. 

HOWLETT, T. B., called to Nyack, N. Y. 

JONES, P. F., Catskill, accepts call to Mel- 
rose, N. Y. 

KELSEY, PaHiianver, died recently at Genoa, 


0., aged 88. 

LELAND, H.C., % at Grin é 

MARSHALL, W. H,, Elizat rN. I, 
called té Be 


MOORE, Prrr H., ‘ord. | at Peoria as mission 
ary. He goes to Assam. 
TOLAN, W. B., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALVORD, Henry Cray, Bolton, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Montague, Mass. 

BIDDLE, J. A., advised by council to remain 
with East ch., New Haven, Conn. 

BROBST, F. J., ord. at Roberts, Ill. 

CRANE, H. C., accepts call to become perma- 
nent pastor at Aflegheny City, Penn. 

DAGGE IT, O. E., supplies Wethersfield; Conn. 


DRAKE, Crartes W., will supply North 
Guilford, Conn., a year. 


DWIGHT, M. E., doses his labors at Onarga, 
M., and goes to Fairfield, Iowa. 

FURBISH, E, B., Potsdam, accepts call to 
First ch. , Lockport, »N, ¥. 

HART, Joux H., Wenham, Mass., di 


KING, W. C., scoepte call to Clear Lake, Wis. 
MERRILL, Gronor R., Biddeford, » dis- 
missed to Painesville, O. 


ROOT, STANzey, called to Seymour, Conn. 
SARGENT, Frank D., Brookline, N. H., called 
to Northboro, Mass. 
SQUIRE, E. K., D. D., High-st. ch., Columbus, 
-, Tesigne. 
VOORHEES, L. B., Worcester, Mass., sails for 
Europe, to recruit his strength. 


vOur J. H., Derby, accepts call to Kent, 
onn. 


bis ct THEODORE B., ord. at Ludington, 
ich. ——s 


LUTHERAN. 
AUGUSTINE, Isaac N., Walton, Ind., accepts 
eall to Ottawa, Dl, 
HEISLER, M. L,, Hughesville, Penn., resigns. 
— JoHN, removes to Beaver Falls, 
enn 


PASSAVANT, W. A., JR., becomes assistant to 
his father in Baden, Penn. 


STICKLEY, V. R., Mt. Ulla, N. C., removes to 
Blacksburg, Va. 


ZIMMERMAN; Rosgrr M., removes to Salts- 
burg, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


COLLISON, H. M., called to pastorate of Ful- 
lerton-ave. ch., Chicago, Ill., which he has 
been supplying. 

DAVIS, H. W., inst. at Negaunee, Mich. 


EELLS, JAMES, D.D., San Francisco, Cal., ac- 
cepts professorship of sacred rhetoric and 
tO theology in Lane Sem., Cincin- 
na 


JENKINS, J. L., Shawnee, Penn., removes to 
Jaspar, N. ¥ ; 


LOUCKS, W. E., Darlington, Ind., dismissed. 
PARK, W. J., Canton, O., dismissed. — 
SCOTT, J. W., D.D., LL. D., died recently at 
Ridgeway, N.C. 
SHIRLEY, M. M., Utica, Penn., died recently. 
WESTVEER Avauy, Dayton, Ni J., accepts 
call to a Ref. ch. in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
YOUNG, J. R., of gd Presbytery, died 
recently, at Nerfolk, V: 
REFORMED. 
HUTTON, Manorus H., Mount Vernon, N, Y., 
dismissed 4 
KIP, Isaac L., Peekskill, N. Y., dismissed. 
NILES, H. E. called to First ch., Detroit, 
Mich. 
PFANSTIEHL, Aubert A., ord. and inst. st 
Raritan, Dl. 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 


DYSART, T. P., Utica, Ill., resigns, 

EASTON, WritiiuM, D.D., Octoraro, Penn., 
died recently. 

GILLESPIE, W. J., Charles-st. ch., New 
York City, removes to Sparta, Ill, 


VEY, J. M., accepts call to Fifth ch,, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


KYLE, J. R., Second ch., Pittsburgh, Penn., 
resigns. | me 

MoBRIDE, R. W., called to Olena, Ml. 

ee J. T., et — ¢alled to 
Third ch Pittsburgh, Penu 

MONTEITH, J. A., aecepts call to Hanover, 


WALLACE, A,G., D.D., New Brizhton, called 
to Seventh ch. , Pittsburgh, Penn. 


UNITARIAN. 


FIBRE, Fema Howesie pice ch., Boston 
Mass., died recently. 


Ca. A., A Me., di re- 
age E5 ma , Augusta, Me., died 
ROTS, Crave A, accopta call to Fiat ch 

Bolton, M 


SINCLAR, cnt. called to Dover, N. H. 
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Pebbtes. 
Durie the deluge Mr. Noah was in the 
habit of calling his wife an ark angel. 


....In some parts of Texas the streams are so 
dry that the fish have to wear dusters to keep 
their clothing from being spoiled. 


----The author of ‘Dorothy Fox” has 
written a new story, called “‘ Adam and Eve.” 
It is, of course, a tale of the ‘‘ First Families.” 


-+e-Talk about Cleopatra’s Needle on the 
banks of the Thames! Just wait till James 
Gordon Bennett brings back the North Pole and 
sets it up in Central Park. What’s the Needle 
to the Pole? 


-ee“fI would box your ears,” said a young 
lady recently to her stupid and tiresome 
admirer, “if—” “If what?’ he anxiously 
asked. ‘‘If,’? she replied, ‘‘I could get a box 
large enough for the purpose.” 


..-. The following is a sign on a barber-shop 
in Mansfield, Ohio: ‘‘ Tonsorial Artis, Physiog- 
nomincal, Hair Dresser, Facial Oporator, Cra- 
nium manipulator and Cipilary abridger. 
Sheaves and Hair Cut with ambidextrous facil- 
ity.” 


+e-eThere was an English journalist at 
Chiselhurst who thought he could speak 
French like a native. He could not get into 
the church, and addressed the doorkeeper 
sweetly. ‘“‘ Je swisle journalist,” said he. ‘ All 
right, sir,” said the French janitor, in good 
English ; ‘ but we mast let those French people in 
first.” 


-.e.'? What news to-day?’ said one of our 
city merchants to his friend. ‘‘ Whatnews?’’ 
responded the other; ‘nothing, only things 
grow better. Our people are getting on their 
legs again.”” “On their legs,’’ said the first. 
“I don’t see how you make that out.” “‘ Why, 
yes,” replied the other}; ‘folks that used to 
ride are obliged to walk now,” 


..--Said the Rey. Dr, John Brown to his 
theological students: “ Young gentlemen, ye 
need three things to makeyyougogd: ministers: 
learning, grace, and common s6nse.’ As for the 
learning, I will try to set you in the way of it; 
as for grace, ye must al pray for ft; but, if 
ye have na brought the common sense with 
ye, ye may go about your business.’’ 


+++.The wife of a London physician, accord- 
ing to Truth, was mixing some meal for her 
fowls, when she lost het wedding-ring from 
her finger, without noticing the loss, This 
was in the middle of February. On the 
8th of April she was at breakfast, eating 
an egg, and her spoon striking the yolk of 
the egg, which was of extraordinary size, 
found the, ring. 


..--The Rev. Daniel Isaac was an eccentric 
itinerant preacher.’ ‘He ‘onte alighted at an 
inn to stay all night. On asking for a bed, he 
was told he could not have one, as there was 
to be a ball that night and all the beds 
were engaged. ‘‘ At what time does the ball 
break up?” inquired Mr. Isaac. ‘ About 
three in the morning, sir.” ‘Well, then, can 
I have abed until that time?” ‘Yes, certain- 
ly. Butifthe bed is asked for, you will have 
to move.” ‘‘Very well,” replied Mr. Isaac. 
About three in the morning he was awakened 
by a loud knocking at the chamber-door, 
“What do you want?’ he asked. ‘How 
many of you arein there?” inquired a voice. 
“There’s me and Daniel and Mr. Isaac and an 
old Methodist preacher,”’ wasthe reply. ‘‘Then, 
by Jupiter, there's plenty of you!” and the ap- 
plicant passed on, leaving Mr. Isaac to finish 
his night’s slumber. 


-...-Somebody tells a story of a traveler who 
put up at a Boston hotel. He was given a 
room in the rear of the building, and the first 
sight which met his eye inthe morning was a 
gloomy expanse of graveyard right under his 
window. He was a man of sensitive nature, 
and the landscape spoiled his appetite for that 
day. Assoon ashis day’s work or pleasure 
was over, he quietly removed his baggage to 
another house. Here he asked for a front 
room and went to sleepin peace; but in the 
morning, as before, Aurora’s gentle beams 
gilded a dazzling array of tombstones across 
the street in the King’s Chapel graveyard. ‘The 
gentleman had another day’s bad digestion ; 
but, being of courageous disposition, he made 
a third trial, and expressly stipulated that he 
should not be given a back room nor a front 
one. The gentlemanly clerk assigned him a 
cheerful parlor on the west side, and the guest 
went to bed happy. He arose feeling decided- 
ly more cheerful, and drew his curtains, to feast 
his gaze on the old Granary Cemetery, with 
tombstones three hundred years ol molder- 
ing before him. It was too much. for the 
stranger. He paid his, bili and departed, to 
hunt up a town “ where it wasn’t so unhealthy 
that they had to have a graveyard attached to 
every hotel,” - 





The prompt mention tn our Ust of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


THE DOCTRINE OF PROBATION.* 


In the little book before us Dr. Knox 
gives many admirable statements of Chris- 
tian doctrine. There are several points in 
the Evangelical system which, left vague 
and obscure by other writers, are brought 
out by him with remarkable clearness. 
Nevertheless, we are compelled to declare 
that the doctrine which he makes the cen- 
tral proposition of his book he does not set 
forth in such a manner as to command the 
assent of every thoughtful inquirer. He 
declares that ‘‘the doctrine which embodies 
the highest personal interest for man is the 
doctrine of human probation—the doctrine, 
namely, that mankind do by their conduct 
in the present life determine their own 
everlasting destiny in the future state.” 
This doctrine of probation is the central 
theme of the book. It will be noticed that 
the kernel of the author’s definition lies in 
the idea of limited probation. His asser- 
tion ‘that each individual procures for him- 
self the enjoyments of Heaven, whatever 
those enjoyments may be, or the sufferings 
of Hell, whatever these may be,” is a 
declaration which none will deny. All will 
admit that he who sins must suffer, and he 
who is holy must be happy. The only 
question will be whether the eternal state 
will entirely depend on the course of the 
present life. 3 

Does Dr. Knox himself believe the doc- 
trine he lays down? The greater number 
of ‘“‘ mankind” die in infancy. The ‘‘ pres- 
ent life” for them lasts but for a few 
months or a few hours. Do they ‘‘ by their 
conduct in the present life determine their 
own everlasting destiny in the future state”? 
They are born with tendencies to sin—tend- 
encies which will develop into actual sin 
just as soon as they attain moral agency, 
whether they first attain it in this life 
or in the future. Unless their natures are 
changed by divine power, they will become 
actual, as they now are potential sinners, 
and will go on in sin forever. Are their 
natures changed before their death? We 
can judge of the case of infants who die 
only by the case of those who survive in- 
fancy. But these latter all show that they 
did not lose in infancy those tendencies to 
sin with which they were born. We must 
believe the same, then, of those who died— 
must believe that’ they left ‘‘the present 
life” still unregenerate; must believe that 
their moral action, when it commences, will 
be of the same quality as that of their 
brothers and sisters who remain in this life. 
Those who die in infancy need a “‘ change 
of heart” to fit them for Heaven just as 
much as those who survive infancy. Un- 
less, therefore, there be saving moral dis- 
cipline and change of heart beyond the 
grave, all who die in infancy are eternally 
lost. The doctrine of the salvation of in- 
fants can find no basis whatever except on 
a denial of Dr. Knox’s teaching that the 
eternal destiny of every member of the 
human race depends on a spiritual change 
wrought in the present life. If it be sug- 
gested that he probably intended to except 
from his statement all mankind who die in 
infancy, we may answer that that were a 
broad exception which excluded a majority 
of the race. 

Of those who do not die in infancy the 
great multitude are heathen—men who never 
heard of Christ and never exercised saving 
faith in him, and of whom Dr, Knox could 
hardly declare that their ‘‘conduct in 
the present life” secures for them eternal 
joy in the future. Now, does he believe 
that all dying heathen are eternally lost? If 
he does, let him say nothing against those 
who have believed in the damnation of in- 
fants. What matters it whether a child of 
Adam be sent to Hell when only a span 
long, or be kept to become six feet long 
and then be sent just as certainly to ruin? 
What difference does it make whether an in- 
fant be born in Hell, there to become a sinner, 
or be born in a pagan land, there just as 
certainly to become a sinner, with no 


*EVANGELICAL RATionALIM. By Lonen L. Kwox, 
DD. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
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chance of salvation, and after twenty years 
or so to he with certainty sent to per- 
dition?; The doctrine of the damnation 
of all heathen is every’ whit as horri- 
ble as the doctrine of: the damnation of 
infants. Does Dr: Knox hold that men may 
believe on Christ and be saved who have 
never heard of Christ? If not, his denial of 
regeneration beyond the grave hopelessly 
seals the fate of the heathen; and, though a 
Methodist, he assents to the declaration of 
the Westminster Confession that ‘‘by the 
decree of God some men . . . are fore. 
ordained to everlasting death.” He accepts 
the old Calvinistic doctrine of reprobation 
in its sternest form. If men cannot become 
Christians without hearing of Christ, and, 
furthermore, they can become reconciled to 
God only in this life, the heathen have no 
probation whatever. They do not ‘‘ deter- 
mine their own everlasting destiny.” It was 
unchangeably determined for them ‘when 
they were born with sinful natures in a land 
where the poasibility of salvation was never 
to come to them. 

If we believe that those who die in in- 
fancy will be regenerated in the future 
world, will learn to love Christ when they 
see him there, why might we not believe 
the same of some heathen? When they 
enter the future life they will have full 
knowledge of the one who died for men—a 
knowledge they never had in this world. 
Now, as they would, some of them, at least, 
have loved Christ in this life had they heard 
of him here, must we not believe that some, 
at least, will come to love him when they 
hear of him in the future life? Because 
they have not repented of sin without hear- 
ing of Christ, can we consider it certain that 
they will not repent when they do come to 
know of the love of God in Christ? As in 
Pthe future world they will arrive at a 
knowledge of God’s love which they never 
had here, may they not love.God there, 
though they have not done so here? May 
it not be absurd for us to say that, because 
the heathen have not become worshipers 
of Christ in this world, where they have not 
heard of him, they will not, some of them, 
worship him in the future world, as soon as 
the vision of his beauty shall dawn upon 
them? 

Deducting from the number of ‘‘man- 
kind” all who die in infancy and all who 
die in heathenism, only a remnant of the 
race is left. But when Dr, Knox shall come 
to apply his doctrine even to these, we can 
imagine some difficult questions arising, 
We can imagine some “ Rationalist” pro- 
pounding inquiries such asthese: ‘‘ Does a 
man determine his destiny for evil till he 
has made his final decision positively to re- 
ject Christ? Is God’s offer of pardon like 
the offer of the auctioneer, ‘going, going,’ 
and which, simply because of the failure to 
respond affirmatively in a given time, is 
‘gone’? Or shall we say that God’s offer 
of mercy always lies before each created 
being, and that his case becomes hopeless 
only because he has positively and finally 
decided that he will not accept it? If we 
say the latter, how shall we limit the period 
of hope to the present life? Here is a child, 
then, five or seven years old. He has 
sinned—has done things with which you 
tell him God is offended; but he has not 
yet repented of sin. You believe that he 
will repent when he has more spiritual train- 
ing. He dies at this early age. Is the soul 
of this four-year-old child hopelessly lost? Or 
may he repent inthe future life, as you believe 
he would have done in this? Here isa young 
woman under deep conviction of sin. She 
has not quite reached the point of submis- 
sion to God; but you feel confident that she 
will reach that stage after a day or two more 
of meditation. Just at this point, by an 
accident, she is killed. Is her religious 
progress arrested forever? What is there in 
the mere parting of the breath and body to 
prevent her going on and reaching in the 
future life that point of submission to God 
which she would have reached had she 
remained in this world? What is. there in 
coming into the immediate presence of God 
to check a spiritual progress which on earth 
would soon have resulted in conversion? 

If we take our stand on the old Calvinis- 
tic theology, which restricts God’s saving 
work to a limited number of persons, we 
‘can easily believe in its restriction to # lim- 
ited time. That sovereignty which arbitra- 





rily limits the number of the objects of the 

















gadom work can of its own good pleasure 
it the time of that working. Under 
this scheme, however, there is, strictly 
speaking, no probation at all. The case 
of the lost is fixed and determined before 
they come into being. But the doctrine of 
probation as Dr. Knox sets it forth suggests 
questions which it is not easy to answer. 
———EE 


Tum last volume to be issued of Lange’s 
Commentaries is Nigelbach’s Aaiah, translated 
by Samuel T. Lowrie, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
and Dunlop Moore, D.D., af New Brighton, Pa. 
The author is one of the most conservative of 
German commentators ; but somewhat too ven- 
turesome for the translators, who have rev- 
erently walked backward and covered him 
whenever he has exposed any weakness of beliex 
before the mocking unbelievers. The volume 
is, therefore, safe enough, and can be commend- 
ed without danger to those who feel any fear 
that their faith would be endangered by too 
wide reading of critical commentaries. The 
last portion of the prophecy beginning with the 
fortieth chapter is defended as the work of the 
game Isaiah as the earlier portion, contrary to 
the verdict of the great majority of modern 
commentators. That this is with a bias itis hard 
not to believe, inasmuch as the repeated atate- 
ments of the writer represent the Captivity and 
the destruction of Jerusalem to be already mat- 
ters of history. The object seems to be to save 
the name of Cyrus as prophetically revealed a 
century before hia time. It is inexplicable why 
some commentators seem to think that so much 
depends on making out these chapters to be the 
production of the Isaiah of King Uzziah’s and 
Hezekiah’s time. The case is different from that 
of Deuteronomy. They contain no claim that 
they are by Isaiah. If by Haggai or any other of 
the late prophets, they have precisely the same 
value and weight, and there is just as little 
atain on their inspiration. They are simply 
bound up with Isaiah’s genuine prophecies 
in one Hebrew volume which we have, 
and it {s a perfectly legitimate question 
of reverent scholarship to ask whether all in 
the volume is the product of one composer. 
If we find that one portion is dated in the year 
that King Uzziah died, we have the right to re- 
fer it to that period. If another portion of the 
volume, confessedly of a different character 
and subject, declares that the holy cities are a 
wilderness, Zion a wilderness, Jerusalem a des- 
olation, and the temple burned with fire, then, 
unless there be very strong reasons showing 4 
prolepsis, we must as naturally aseume that 
the facts were as stated at the time of the 
writer. To make him out as merely seeing all 
this in the future and describing it as past is 
not easily explained as candid exegesis. The 
volume deserves considerable praise as a rich 
and full collection of opinions and criticisms. 


.---One of the most painstaking historical 
studies that has appeared in some time may be 
found in Judge George Shea’s large volume 
entitled The Life and Hpoch of Alexander Hamil- 
ton (Houghton, Osgood & Co.). It gives not 
only the best consideration of the great Feder- 
alist and his work that has ever appeared, but 
a wide and intelligent survey of his times, both 
at home and abroad, In fact, scarcely any- 
thing relating to Hamilton or that could in 
any way help to an understanding of his career 
seems to have escaped Judge Shea’s reading. 
There is, however, a constant effort in his style 
toward so much dignity and elegance of ex- 
pression that his pages are occasionally a little 
wearisome, and the old-fashion quotations which 
are dragged in wherever it is possible are not 
in good taste. To him the time of Hamilton’s 
death seems to have been particularly oppor- 
tune, He had laid the foundation, broad and 
deep, of a republic for the people; and he had 
secured, by potential constitutional bulwarks, 
the frame of its government from the changes 
and. chances of revolution. Though people 
spoke of his death as untimely, his life was 
really ded and complete. Judge Shea 
thinks that itis absurd to entertain the idea 
that Hamilton ever favored anything like a 
monarchical form of government. ‘ Many 
too sincerely believed that he did; and sus- 
picion detected as proof that which reason 
should place to a different account. He 
knew human nature better than to attempt 
to superinduce upon American civilization, 
peculiar and sensitive as it was, a system 
already rejected, and alien to the genius 
of its origin and development.” Hamilton’s 
character throughout, as drawn by Judge Shea, 
is likely to impress even the uninstructed 
reader as rather overdone; and in this re- 
spect the work is open to the same objections 





that Parton's Life of Burr is, though by no 


means to the same degree. Hamilton was one 
of the purest, most high-minded, and able of 
the men who wrought out the Constitution and 
foundation of this Government ; but he was by 
no means the embodiment of perfection that 
Judge Shea would have us believe from this 
study. Whoever takes up the book, though, 
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a high ideal of morality, patriotism, and the 
grandeur of a finished man. 


..-- Among the solid books published by D. 
Appleton & Co. may be included The Histor- 
tcal Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews, by Michael 
Hellprin, of which the first volume appears 
simultaneously with its publication in England. 
This volume, which gives evidence of a good 
deal of careful and scholarly research, is 
thoroughly rationalistic in its plan and regards 
a large part of the Old Testament as a late 
composition. There are in it, however, many 
older and genuine poems, stranded relics of 
antiquity, which it is the object of the writer 
to translate and expound. And yet he does 
not follow a chronological order of authorship ; 
but rather of history, grouping together older 
and later poems as they happen to treat of the 
developing Jewish history. The author re- 
duces most of the Hebrew poems to a very 
much later date than that generally received, 
following Kuenen, Bernstein, Graf, and Oort. 
He deals with the Hebrew history with a charm- 
ing freedom, telling us what portions are in- 
trinsically improbable and must be discarded 
and what may be retained as true. Thus David 
aid seize Bathsheba ; but he did not at all give 
orders to kill Uriah. That would be too mon- 
strous. Samson is a purely solar hero, The 
Tamar incident in David’s history is but a hostile 
Ephraimitie variation of the other Ephraimitic 
story of the Tamar of Judah. But there is a free- 
and-easy buccancer charm about that sort of 
criticism which has fits attractions. The book 
is well written bya scholarly Hebrew student, 
and is of value to those who are advanced in 
biblical criticism. 


«+.-After four years, another work by Pro- 
fessor A. De Quatrefages, The Human Species 
(D. Appleton & Co.), makes its appearance in 
this country, reminding readers of his “‘ His- 
tory of a Man’’ that there is one eminent con- 
servative among European scientists whom 
neither Darwin nor Haeckel is likely to con- 
vert. He prefers to believe that the human 
groups, however different they may be or ap- 
pear to be, are only races of one and the same 
species, and not distinct species. It also seems 
probable to him that the species originated 
from one pair, which could in no way have 
sprung from the animal kingdom by evolution. 
His work is divided into ten books, which treat 
of, firat, the unity of the human species, their 
origin, antiquity, and original localization; 
then, the peopling of the globe, acclimatization, 
formation of the human races, fossil human 
races, present human races; and, finally, the 
psychological characters of human species. 
The whole is a cautious, learned, and fair pre- 
sentation of what Darwin, Haeckel, Wallace, 
and their disciples have taught, as well as what 
they have failed to substantiate. He sees in 
man something higher than any of these do, 
and favors the belief in a Supreme Deity. 


..Five out of the ten papers contributed 
to the July number of The New Quarterly Mag- 
azine (C. Keegan Paul & Co., London) are 
excellent and make the number an unusual 
one even for a superior quarterly. Among 
them we would call attention to those entitled 
“Disestablishment and its Complications in 
Scotland,”’ “The Poetic Phase in Modern En- 
glish Art,” and “Cardinal Newman and his 
Work.” After carefully reviewing the present 
position of the Church of Scotland, the writer 
of the first article concludes that it wholly re- 
mains with the clergy at their next general 
election when the Church shall be disestab- 
lished. Should the election end in the contin- 
wance of the Conservative Government in 
power, and should this be due in any degree to 
the action of the clergy of the Establishment, 
“ the existence,” he thinks, “ of that body asa 
state-supported institution may be reckoned 
at as many years’ purchase as that government 
shall last.” A description of the school of 
painting headed by Mr. Burne Jones forms 
the nucleus of the d paper. 


.. Readings from English History, selected 
and edited by John Richard Green (Harper & 
Brothers), is a book intended to meet the 
wants of teachers in instructing pupils who 
are beginning the study of history, and Mr. 
Green’s chief aim has been, in making selec- 
tions which tell the story of the most of the 
great events and characters from the early 
conquest of Britain to the battle of Balaklava, 
to choose only such as are notably spirited and 
pieturesque. The book, therefore, cannot 
prove a dry chronicle to any one. Among 
other extracts which may be mentioned as 
likely to awaken attention and interest even in 
the dullest pupil are Mr. Freeman’s descrip- 
tion of the Battle of Hastings; Miss Yonge’s 
account of the Field of the Cloth of Gold ; the 
first and last day’s fight with the Armada, by 
Motley; Guizot’s aceount of Cromwell's 
death ; and Macaulay’s brilliant descriptions of 
the Restoration and the Popish Plot. The ex- 
tracts are each preceded by abrief note, which 

preserves the thread of the narrative. 
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the writer and his constant endeavor to hold up ...-The latest additions to the “Leisure | Culture, Multiplication,’ by the late Auguste | Wassail. By Colonel Charles ley. (Half- 


Hour Series” are Cousins, by L. B. Walford ; 
Delicia, by B. M. Butt; and Maid, Wife, or 
Widow, by Mre. Alexander. The first is a fa'r- 
ly interesting story, with one or two very well 
drawn characters of the conventional English 
kind; but it is not as entertaining as the 
author’s previous novel, ‘‘Mr. Smith.” The 
second depends for its interest on the change- 
able moods of an egotistical artist, who is first 
in love with Delicia, because her intellectual 
conversation soothes him, and then with an- 
other, because her beauty and complexion hap- 
pen to match a certain suite of furniture. The 
last he marries, and the events that follow are 
disagreeable. The story by Mrs. Alexander is 
wholly different from the others by her which 
have appeared in this series, and must prove a 
disappointment to those who have enjoyed her 
previous novels. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


..-Following close on Mr. John D. Long’s 
translation of Virgil, noticed in these columns 
two weeks since, comes A Rhythmic- Prose 
Translation of Virgil’s Aineid, by Henry Hub- 
bard Pierce, a captain in the regular army, 
from J. B. Lippincott & Co. The rendering is 
carefully and conscientiously executed ; but it 
is not easy to appreciate Mr. Hubbard’s idea 
of making it rhythmic prose. This is a feature 
that makes the translation tiresome to read, 
even silently. 


.. The English translation of Meier's Com- 
mentary on the New Testament, published by T. 
and T, Clark, of Edinburgh, {s imported into 
this country in a special edition by Scribner 
& Welford, We have before us Volume II 
of Matthew and Volume II of the Corinthians. 
Criticiem of these volumes is not needed. 
Meler confessedly stands at the head of Ger- 
man commentators. We commend these vol- 
umes heartily. 


.-.-Among the brightest and most enjoyable 
stories that have lately appeared is Hetty’s 
Boarder, one of Loring’s ‘‘Summer Novels.” It 
will prove capital amusement while traveling or 
passing an unoccupied hour or two anywhere. 
Whoever wrote the book is either an old story- 
teller or a very promising new one. Aunt 
Hannah’s rural characteristics and Hetty’s 
journey to New York are full of happy literary 
touches, 


.-Hagenbach’s History of the Reformation 
in Germany and Switzerland has passed through 
several editions in Germany, and now is issued 
by T. & T, Clark in an English translation, in- 
troduced to America by Scribner & Welford, 
at their regular $3.00-a-volume price. The last 
edition was completely rewritten, and a more 
trustworthy account of the character and work 
of Luther is not to be found. 


.-Taintor Brothers, of this city, have added 
to their list of cheap and handy guide-books 
two more little volumes—American Seaside Re- 
sorts and The Hudson River Route—which wily 
be found of service to travelers, 





LITERARY NEWS. 


The August Eclectic contains a steel portrait 
of Professor James D. Dana. 


Somebody notes that Henry Gréville has 
written eight novels within three years. 


*¢ Methodism in 1879’ is the title of a work 
soon to be published by a London house. 


A second series of John Bright’s speeches 
will soon be published in England, with a pre- 
face by Thorold Rogers. 


The London house of Macmillan & Co. have 
in press a new volume of short stories by 
Henry James, Jr., which will appear early in 
the fall. 


A new English educational book is ‘‘ The 
Newspaper Reader,”’ filled with extracts from 
the newspapers of the present century, descrip- 
tive of many of the most striking events of the 
period. 


Canon Farrar’s ‘‘ Life and Work of St. Paul’ 
wil be published by E. P. Dutton & Co., in 
both library and popular editions, on the first 
of September, simultaneously with its issue in 
London. 


The American Tract Society will soon issue 
“Pictures and Stories of Long Ago,” by 
“Faith Latimer,” a companion volume to 
“Dear Old Stories Told Once More,” published 
last year. 


During the last two or three months the 
booksellers of Leipsic have not been able to fill 
the orders for dictionaries, grammars, and 
primers of the Russian language, for maps, 
plans of cities, and guide-books of the Russian 
territory, which have poured in from officers of 
the Prussian army. 


Recent French works are: “‘ Za Russie son 
Passé, son Present, e son Avenir,’ par Un 
Ancient Diplomate; the dramatic works of Ed- 
mund and Jules de Goncourt; a new edition 
of the text of 1583 of ‘‘ Le Plaisir des Champs,” 





by Claude Gauchet ; “ Les Bambous, Végétation, 





Riviére and Charles Riviére; and “‘ Feintres & 
Sculpteurs,” by George Lecocq, 


Porter & Coates will publish during the 
month of September “All Quiet Along the 
Potomac, and other Poems,’’ by Ethel Lynn 
Beers. The poem which gives the title to the 
volume was one of the most popular war lyrics. 
This will be the first edition of the collected 
poems of the author, and will contain, besides 
many familiar p , & large number of verses 
never before published. 


The Iibrary Journal for July—August is a 
double number and contains in full the ad- 
dresses and proceedings at the Library Confer- 
ence, in Boston, last. month, with theexception 
of the “‘Symposium ”’ of the second day, which 
tke next number will contain. The Conference 
was one of much importance, as the papers 
here printed show. They are replete with prac- 
tical suggestions, not only to professional libra- 
rians, but to all who in any way are interested 
in the collection and preservation of a library. 





Considering the beauty of Chaucer’s ‘‘ Tro- 
flus and Cresseide,” says The Academy, the 
smali number of its MSS. and the fewness of 
the good ones among them have always sur- 
prised Chaucer students. Only a dozen MSS. 
were known, as compared with the fifty of 
“The Canterbury Tales,” and of these only 
two (the famous Gg. 4, 27, in the University 
Library, Cambridge, which contains the unique 
first cast of the prologue to the ‘‘ Legende of 
Good Women”; and the Harleian 2,280, in 
the British Museum, edited by Dr. R. Morris) 
could claim to be in the first class. But in the 
last report of the Historical MSS. Committee 
Mr. Horwood made known the existence of 
another vellum M8. of the poem, probably 
written for Henry V, and now in the pos- 
session of Mr. F. Bacon Frank, of Campbell 
Hall, Yorkshire. 


Harper & Brothers announce as nearly 
ready an enlarged and revised edition of An- 
drew’s Latin Dictionary, much of which has 
been rewritten by Dr. Charlton T. Lewis and 
Professor Charles Short, of Columbia College. 
“Tt was seen fifteen years ago,’’ the notice 
states, ‘‘that at least a very thorough revision 
of the lexicon was needed. It was, therefore, 
submitted to the author of the original work, 
Dr. William Freund, who carefully revised it, 
rewrote a few of the less satisfactory articles, 
corrected errors, and supplied about two thou- 
sand additions, mainly in the early pages. The 
sheets were then placed in the hands of Profes- 
sor Henry Drisler, LL.D., to be edited. But 
that eminent scholar soon advised us that a re- 
construction of the work was desirable, such 
as he could not command leisure to make. 
They were afterward delivered to the present 
editors, to be used freely and in combination 
with all other appropriate sources in compil- 
ing a Latin dictionary which should meet the 
advanced requirements of the times.”’ It is 
also reported that this work is to be issued as 
the standard authority by the Clarendon Press 
at Oxford, 


The second Didot sale of books and manu- 
scripts recently brought to a close in Paris has 
been a great event among bibliophiles. The 
number of lots was slightly over 500, but all 
were of such high intrinsic value and import- 
ance that the amount of money produced by 
their dispersion is equivalent to about $185,000. 
The first forty-five were manuscripts, which, at 
a total of nearly $100,000, brought an average 
of $2,225 each; so that, notwithstanding the 
depression of value prevalent throughout the 
civilized world at the present time, things of 
great intrinsic worth now seem to bring greater 
prices than ever before. One of the lots was a 
missal, believed to have been executed for 
Oharles VI of France, as a present to his 
daughter Catharine, on her marriage with 
Henry V of England, and to have been in the 
possession successively of Henry V, Henry VI, 
Henry VII, and Henry VII[. It brought con- 
siderably over $15,000. The Prayer Book 
which belonged to and was constantly used by 
the great English warrior, Sir John Talbot, 
Lord Talbot and first Earl of Shrewsbury, re- 
nowned by Shakespeare for his real worth and 
celebrated by Voltaire and in French tradition 
for many fictitious characteristics, realized 
about $3,750. It was bought by an English 
bookseller, Mr. Quaritch, himself an amateur 
and collector of fine manuscripts. 
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THE EXCOMMUNICATION OF THE 
REV. DAVID MAOCRAE. 





due, 

Tue Synod of the Scottish United Pres- 
byterian Church, in extra session, has, as 
was intimated in these columns last week, 
excluded the Rev. David Macrae, of Gou- 
rock, from the ministry of the Church, for 
heresy. The Synod was in session two 
days, with Dr. Jeffrey as moderator. The 
decision reached surprised nobody who 
read the proceedings of the regular meet- 
ing of the Synod in May, where the ip- 
itiative was taken. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Macrae’s offense was in distinctly 
repudiating the confessional doctrine of 
eternal punishment, as contrary to the scrip- 
tural doctrine. The Synod took cognizance 
of his remarks on the subject and appointed 
a special committee to deal with him. The 
committee suspended him from the exer- 
cise of his ministerial functions, and, refus- 
ing to proceed against him by libel, exam- 
ined him on his views, heard him in de- 
fense, and adopted the following minute: 

«« Whereas the answers of Mr. Macrae to 

the questions of the committee show that 
he claims liberty as a minister of this 
Church to hold and teachin general that 
the doctrines of the Subordinate Standards 
onthe subject of the future condition of 
the wicked contradict the sense of Scrip- 
ture and traduce the character of the Al- 
mighty God, and in particular that the ever- 
lasting existence of the unsaved in a state 
of suffering is not a scriptural doctrine and 
that he does not hold it; that it is irrecon- 
cilable with the revealed purpose of God, 
and, therefore, with his character, that 
human beings should exist forever in such 
a state; that he claims liberty to teach the 
theory of restoration or of conditional im- 
mortality: whereas Mr. Macrae thus avowed- 
ly rejects, contravenes, and denounces the 
teaching of the Subordinate Standards re- 
garding the punishment of the wicked, the 
committee find that the latitude claimed 
and indulged in by Mr, Macrae is inconsist- 
ent with scri truth and order as main- 
tained in this Ohurch and with the duty of 
its ministers and office-bearers. The com- 
mittee further find that the conduct of Mr. 
Macrae in the premises warrants and re- 
quires his separation from his ministerial 
carne and suspension sine die from all min- 
isterial functions.” 
Mr. Macrae appealed from the decision not 
to try him by libel from that to suspend 
him from the ministry, and also from the 
final action of the committee. The points 
of his appeal we gavein our number for 
July 8rd. 

The appeal from the preliminary act of 
the committee in suspending Mr. Macrae 
was first taken up, and the appellant spoke 
in support of it. He criticised the com- 
mittee for saying that his description of the 
doctrine taught by the Confession in re- 
gard to eternal punishment was a misrepre- 
sentation, without advancing what ‘they 
understood to be a correct representation. 
So long as clear evidence was not produced 
to show that he was wrong, he denied the 
right of the committee to call his account 
of the Confession distorted or unfair; and 
so long as matters stood in this position 
his whole argument stood not only unan- 
swered, but untouched. The Standards 
were accepted as the terms of ministerial 
communion in the Church; but it was ad- 
mitted that it was not to the letter of the 
Confession that pledges were made. It was 
something beneath the letter. Whether he 
had diverged from the truth which the 
Church found underneath the letter and 
required adherence to, neither he nor any 
one could tell till that truth was brought to 
light. Mr. Wardrop said, in reply, that Mr. 
Macrae had been tried by no confessional 
doctrine which was not in accordance with 
tho Church’s view of the doctrine of the 
Bible, the supreme standard. Mr. Macrae 
had himself shown that he was apart from 
the Church, and where the Church clearly 
stood. The Church held the confessional 
doctrine that all souls, saved and unsaved, 
are immortal; but Mr, Macrae did not. 
The Church held to the confessional doc- 
trine of the endless state of sin and misery 
of the unsaved; but Mr. Macrae did not. 
On the third point, of eternal punishment, 
the Church and Mr. Macrae were also apart. 

The pleadings having been ended, motions 
‘were made by Mr. James to dismiss the ap- 


Ingtead of doing this, they had brought up 
a series of questions of a very equivocal and 
inconclusive nature; ahd they had brought 
out of the Coffession a new theological 
position, into which, if this Church were so 
misled as to commit itself, it would commit 
the greatest blunder that any orthodox 
church ever committed. He reviewed the 
questions put by the committee, and Mr. 
Macrae’s answers, and, taking up the ques- 
tion of liberty, said the committee asked 
Mr. Macrae how much liberty he wanted, 
as if spiritual liberty could be huckstered in 
that way; and when he answered substan- 
tially that he wanted liberty to speak the 
truth, they told him that his demand was 
an unreasonable one. The only unreason- 
able demand he knew of in this direction 
was for any one to claim a right to proclaim 
what was demonstrably false. If Mr. Mac- 
rae did that, let the falsity of it be demon- 
strated; and ff that could not be done, and 
if it had not even been attempted, they had 
no right to speak about an unreasonable 
amount of liberty and leave the truth so 
much in the dark. 

When the motions came to be voted on, 
only about 80 voted for Mr. Ferguson’s, sus- 
taining the appeal, and the appeal was dis- 
missed by a large majority. The second 
appeal, contending that the procedure 
should have been by libel, was supported 
by Mr. Macrae, who said he demanded a 
libel to ascertain the ground of his condem- 
nation. The committee accused him in 
very explicit language of transgressing the 
liberty that could be allowed by the Church; 
but what he wanted was the ground for 
saying that he had transgressed that liberty. 
This ground could only be brought out by 
showing where the Church drew the line of 
liberty on this question, and then showing 
that he had gone beyond it. He admitted 
that he was at variance with the doctrine of 
the Confession; but so was the Church it- 
self. It had been freely and publicly ad- 
mitted, both in synod and committee, that 
in regard to the dogma of everlasting and 
unspeakable torment the Church did not 
hold her office-bearers bound by the letter 
of the Confession and that it was not by the 
letter he was being tried. If, then, he was 
not being tried by the letter, what was he 
being tried by? He looked at the plain 
language of the Confession and Catechisms, 
and saw the doctrine that language explic- 
itly taught and was meant to teach, and he 
rejected it. If the Church found a differ- 
ent doctrine underneath the language, a 
sense within the sense, a new confession 
underneath the old Confession, he could not 
tell whether he agreed or disagreed with 
that till he heard it stated. He respectfully 
submitted that till the Church’s view was 
made clear the committee was not entitled 
to assume that his view was at variance with 
it. A libel would have elicited the truth; 
would have shown whether there was, as 
the committee assumed, or was not, as he 
affirmed, any ground for his condemnation. 

Mr. Hutton said, in reply, that the com- 
mittee did not serve a libel because it was 
considered to be both unnecessary and in- 
expedient. Mr. Macrae’s hostility to the 
Confession was avowed and distinct, and 
in denying the confessional doctrine he 
himself raised a bar to his trial by libel. 
But, supposing a libel were served, they 
should only get at the professed faith of 
the Church; and if there was a real faith,.as 
distinguished from that professed, it would 
remain as impenetrable as ever. The plain 
fact was that the matter was not as Mr. 
Macrae represented. The Church did hold 
what she professed. They did not bind any 
man to the mere letter of the Confession; 
but they took it, as they took every human 
production, in its reasonable sense and con- 
struction, and they had not concealed what 
they thought to be its essential meaning. 
It was inexpedient to proceed by libel, be- 
cause it would be wrong to raise an agita- 
tion in the Church where it could be 

avoided. 

Dr. Marshall said Mr. Macrae’s intention 
in demanding @ libel was to use it for an 
illicit purpose—viz. , that of proving the Con- 
fession dnd tie Bible'to be at variance. He 
thought thie Synod would teach the appel- 
lant a lesson that, as a common criminal, 
whose rights he had claimed, was not _al- 
lowed to justify himself on his trial by at- 
tacking the law he had broken or by call- 





ing his judge as great a rogue as himself, 


no accused party could.get any such license 
at the bar of the Synod or any of their sub- 
ordinate courts. 

After all had been heard who wished to 
speak, Dr. Young ntoved that the appeal 
be dismissed. Mr. Mill moved that, 

‘* Whereas no iticonsiderable amount of 

misunderstanding still obtains with regard 
to the doctrinal position of Mr. Macrae, and 
whereas process by libel is the only sure 
and safe wey of reaching a righteous issue 
in the case, it is moved that the judgment 
of the Synod’s committee be not sustained, 
and that a libel, as Mr, Macrae has request- 
ed, be granted. 
Mr. Gemmell moved that the appeal be 
sustained. Mr. Mill’s motion was lost by a 
considerable majority, There voted for 
Mr. Young’s motion 277, and for Mr. Gem- 
mell’s 47. This closed the proceedings of 
the first day. 

On the second day Mr. Macrae spoke in 
support of his third appeal—that against 
the final decision of the committee to the 
effect that his conduct warranted suspen- 
sion sine die from all ministerial functions, 
on the ground that he rejected, contravened, 
and denounced the teaching of the Subor- 
dinate Standards regarding the punishment 
of the wicked. His argument was similar 
to those previously used. He denied that 
he had been in the practice of preaching 
against the Subordinate Standards. After 
the parties had been heard and removed 


from the bar, Dr. Andrew Thomson moved 
to 


‘* Dismiss the protest and appeal and affirm 
the finding of the committee; and, on the 
ground of its finding, declare Mr. Macrae 
no longer a minister of this Church.” 


Mr. Watson moved that, 

‘“‘Tnasmuch as certain questions addressed 
by the committee to Mr. Macrae were not 
based either on Scripture or the Confession, 
and inasmuch as the divergence between 
Mr. Macrae and the Church on doctrinal 

oints does not require suspension sine die, 
ut may be dealt with by censure or pro- 
hibition, the final decision of the committee 
be not sustained.” 
Mr. Watson’s motion was lost, only about 
forty voting for it; and Dr. Thomson’s was 
adopted by a majority of 288 to 29. The 
announcement of the vote was received 
with applause in the body of the house and 
with hisses inthe galleries. The moderator 
then called Mr. Macrae up, and, notifying 
him of the action of the Synod, declared 
him by virtue thereof no longer a minister 
of the Church. Mr. Macrae, being permit- 
ted to speak, said his appeal to the Synod 
had been rejected; but he could appeal with 
confidence to the Church of the future from 
the dogmas of the seventeenth century, to 
the everlasting truth of God from the prej- 
udices and traditions of men. The day 
was coming when the Church which now 
casts him forth as its enemy will see that 
he was its friend. He spoke feelingly of 
the great love of his father, who had been 
in the ministry of the Church over half 
a century, and said he should continue 
to love the Church for his sake and because 
of the many fond associations with which 
she stood endeared to him. The session of 
the Synod was then formally closed, the 
Rev. Mr. Boyd being appointed to announce 
the judgment to Mr. Macrae’s church. 





Tue situation of the Reformed Chureh of 
France with reference to the state is now very 
satisfactory to the Evangelicals. The state is 
interferring more and more with the adminis- 
tration of the Church. It began with the 
reorganization of the Lutheran Church. 
Next it nominated two professors for the 
Faculty of Paris, without consulting the 
Reformed Church. Now, says Lvangeliste, of 
Nimes, ‘‘it resuscitates the Central Council, 
that suspected creation of the exploded Em- 
pire, which has all the air of a weapon of war 
against the synodal institutions. To-morrow it 
will be seen, according to apprehensions too 
well founded, nominating to one of the chairs 
at Montauban a candidate who in his circular 
denies the supernatural and commands the 
support of scarce a third of the consistortal 
suffrages. Here, then, are facts that speak 
loud enough for the very deaf to hear, who, 
God knows, are numerous enough among us. 
The truth is that the situation has changed in 
toto since the Synod, and that those who insist 
upon its records and study its declarations are 
but doing the work of archwologians.”” The 
reason given by the government for interven- 
tion is that the Church has been trying for 20 
years to settle its internal dissensions, and is 
not even approaching a solution of them. The 
Evangelicals, who are in the majority, could cut 
loose from the state and the Rationalists at the 





sanie time; they could by concession come to 








an understanding with the Liberals; but they 
have refused both these plans, hoping that the 
government would recognize the right of the 
majority to eliminate by discipline the rational- 
istic element. The ministers of »public »in- 
struction and of worship are Rationalists them- 
selves, it is asserted, and will not, therefore, 
listen to the proposal of the Evangelicala. The 
Hvangeliste notes with satisfaction, in the midst 
of this discouraging state of affairs, the growth 
of a movement for the complete self-govern- 
ment of the Church. It says the idea of a 
Synod free and evangelical is making its 
way. The minor synods are multiplying in 
number, and naming their delegates to the 
General Assembly, which will probably meet 
at Paris this coming autumn. That Assembly, 
representative of all the Evangelical Reformed 
Churches, will resolve, it firmly believes, upon 
saving the independence of the Church from 
the perils to which it exposed ; and it hopes 
that this important body “ will not flinch from 
the adoption of heroical measures, should that 
be necessary.’’ 


....Dr. Hatfleld presents the statistics of the 
Presbyterian Church for another year, with a 
comparative summary for the last six years. 
The greatest of the Presbyterian churches of 
the world now has 574,486 communicants, a 
gain for the year of only 6,631 ; 88 synods and 
179 presbyteries ; 4,937 ministers, a gain of 36, 
against 100 in the previcus year ; 5,415 church- 
es, a gain of 146; and 614,774 children in Sun- 
day-school. There were only 187 licensures 
last year, the smallest number in six years. 
There are 614 candidates, less by 153 than in 
1874; and 806 licentiates, or two more than in 
1875 and 25 less than in 1878. The loss of min- 
isters by death was 97, the same as in 1877; 58 
were received and 17 were dismissed. ° Of the 
new communicants, 29,196 were added on ¢@x- 
amination and 20,623 on certificate. The total 
of contributions was $8,259,923, which does not 
show a very great falling off from the previous 
three years. Of the whole sum, $6,311,768 wis 
used for congregational purposes, $390,685 for 
home and $381,568 for foreign missions. 


...-The administration of confirmation in 
Father Hyacinthe’s congregation in Paris, by 
Bishop Herzog, attracted but few persons to 
the chapel. Six persons were confirmed and 
two Anglican clergymen took part in the serv- 
ices. The correspondent of the London Guard- 
ian congratulates the Church of England that 
“Bishop Herzog supplies the place of any one 
of our own prelates, and that ‘ providential 
circumstances’ have obviated a course which 
was imprudent, at least, if not wrong.’’ He 
thinks Father Hyacinthe assumes a heavy re- 
sponsibility in drawing away a flock from its 
own church, and he is glad that the English 
Church has no part of it to bear. But, if the 
movement be “‘ justifiable and fulfll a required 
spiritual waut, it isto be expected and hoped 
that it will prosper, and the movement of in- 
ternal reform in the French Church may then 
both assume the proportions and receive that 
demonstration of its necessity which entitle -it 
to and demand offictal recognition.”’ 


....The Baptists of Europe, the outgrowth 
of the American Baptist Mission in Germany, 
held their triennial conference at Hamburg 
last month, 125 delegates being present. The 
business transacted related tothe publishing 
house, which is henceforth to be under the 
supervision of Dr. P. W. Bickel, sent over by 
the American Baptist Publication Society ; the 
education of ministers, for which it was re- 
solved to establish and endow a thédlogical 
seminary; and to Sunday-schools, which the 
Conference sought to find means to increase. 
The statistics for 1878 show an increase of 919. 
Of this gain 76 was in Germany, 63 in Austria, 
42in Denmark, 25 in Holland, 56 in Switzer- 
land, 40 in Poland, and 687 in Russia. There 
was a decrease of 80 in Africa and of 44 in 
Turkey. The number of members in Germany 
is 15,862, and in Sweden 16,000. 


....The Convention of the Reformed Episco- 
pal churches of Canada, at Ottawa, was at- 
tended by representatives of 12 churches. 
Resolutions were offered favoring the forma- 
tion of the synod and the election of Dr. 


Edward Wilson as bishop; but eventually the - 


Convention agreed to a resolution appointing 
a committee to prepare a constitution and ask- 
ing to have one of the bishops of the charch 
appointed, till the Synod can be organized, to 
thé oversight of the Canadian churches, 


....M. Ferry has introduced his second Edu- 
cational Bill in the French Chamber of Dep- 
uties and secured its passage by a large major- 
ity. It proposes to teorganize the Superior 
Council of Education, which since 1850, said 
the minister, has been in the h of the 
clergy. The bill establislies thé waattersity, 
giving no other educational corporation the 
right to confer degrees. or even assume the 
name of faculty or university, 


...eThe English Wesleyans had 380 circuits 





and 857 ministers in 1836. They haye now 
704 cireuite and 1,625 ministers. 133 
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fi of tite Week, 


Meats 15. new cases of fever were 
‘on the 4th; 18 on the 5th, 10 being 
peat 1? on the 6th, of which 7 
wete Negroes ; 2b on the 7th, 19 colored ; 22 on 
the 8th, 14 cdloréd ; 29 on the 10th, and 17 ¢ol- 
ored. From the outbreak upto Aug. 9th 855 
cases have been réported in and around Mem- 
phis.... There have been 95 deaths, One hun- 
dred and thirty-seven deaths from yellow fever 
occurred in Havana during the week ending 
August 4th. The total number of deaths from 
yellow fever in July was 537—34 more than in 
the same month last year. Since the begin- 
ning of the year there have been in Havana 
857 deaths from yellow fever—44 more than 
during the same period last year. 


--. Cetywayo, on leaving the battlefield of 
Ulundi, tola his chiefs to look to their own 
safety and ‘to déek terms as best they could. 
The army is broken up. Zululand will prob- 
ably be divided into three or four separate 
principalities, ach under the rule of an inde- 
pendent noble. Cetywayo’s brother, Oham, 
will receive his own territory under this 
arrangement. It is now seed-time and no land 
is being sown. A severe famine next year is, 
therefore, feared. General Wolseley’s policy 
is now to stir up the native tribes against the 
king, and so capture him. 5,000 cattle have 
been offered to Oham if he will capture his 
brother. 





.. The forty officers appointed by the New 
York Board of Health to inspect the t 
houses of the city, with a view to the enforce- 
ment of the recently passed tenement-house 
law, have been hard at work. The act definesa 
tenement house to be any building in which 
three or more families live separately. It pro- 
vides that there shall be 600 cubic feet of air 
in an ape ment for each tenant and lays down 
better buflding regulations. 

_ p++. A great fire at Serajevo makes 20,000 per- 
sons houseless. 288 houses, 858 shops, and 48 
warehouses were destroyed. The loss to pri- 
vate property is estimated at 100,000,000 florins. 
The fire was causeg by an accident while excise 
officérs weré sealing casks in a spirit ware- 
house. 





...There has been a light vote all over 
Tennessee on the proposition to compromise 
the state debt at 50 cents on the dollar, with 4 
pér cent. interest. The majority 1s dbout 


15,000 against it. Party lines have not been 
regarded. 


...-Professor Foerster, of Berlin, announces 
the discovery on August 7th, by Palfssa, dt Ber- 
lin, Of @ planet of the eleventh magnitude in 
22 hours, 7 minutes right ascension, 8° 58’ 
south declination, with a motion south. 


- Owing to the growing protest among 
Englishinen of moderate views against the 
érection of a monument to the late Prince Im- 
perial in Westminster Abbey, it is possible 
that the project may be abandoned. 


.-The Democrats of Maryland met in con- 
vention on the 7th. W.T. Hamilton was nom- 
inated for the governorship. The platform 
declares for payment of the debt in coin and 
has the usual Democratic planks, 


.-A Dublin dispatch says that the Hote 
Rule League will, at a special meeting, discuibs 
® proposal for converting the League into a 
regularly elected convention of the Irish 
nation. 


. Great excitement has been occasioned in 
Montreal by the. suspension of the Exchange 
Bank, Jt is believed that there will be a good 
dividend after the payment of all liabilities. 


-.«-The straight-out Democrats of Maés- 
achusetts have unanimously voted to table a 
request from the Butler Democrats to unite 
with them in calling a convention. 


..Thé Bankers’ Convention has been held 


at Saratoga. The meeting was very success- 
fal. 
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HUMORS OF THE BLOOD, 
SKIN, AND SCALP. 
_CuTicuna RESOLVENT is the most powerful Blood 
Purifier and Liver Stimulant ever compounded. In 
forty minutes after taking the first dose it may be 
detected in the saliva, blood, sweat, and urine, show- 
ing that it has entered the blood and been distributed 
throughout the entire system. In its passage through 
the circulating fluids it meets with the corrupt par- 
ticles of matter which foster and maintain disease, 
with which it chemically unites, destroying and 

gradually eliminating them from the system. 

Hence its power to forever expel Scrofulous, Can- 
cerous, and Canker Humors, which, unchecked, fill the 
body with foul corruptions and rot out the delicate 
machinery of life. 

Curicura, the great external remedy for all Humors 
of the Scalp and Skin, Ulcers, Sores, and Discharging 
Wounds, is the most soothing and healing of outward 
applications. It speedily destroys fungus and para- 
sitic growths, restores the oil glands and tubes toa 
healthy condition, and cures, when assisted by the 
Curicura So4P, Diseases of the Skin and Scalp which 
have been the torture of a lifetime. 


SKIN DISEASE. 


Great Suffering for Sixteen Years. A Won- 
derful Cure by the Cuticura Remedies, 


Messrs. WEEKS a Serene :— Gentlemen — _Ouseuma 
REMEDIES have don @ power of good. I have- 
been afflicted with, “akin disease for sixteen years. 
Some dove it troubled me mere than others ; But at 
t the pone Fee drove me wi 
n ae scratch until the blood * would run down my 
im) 


I pave h several sicians. Some said they could 
cure m others — id 


But, like Lig Man grasping at a straw, 1 
9 CoricuRa REMEDIES, about 
whic Thad Banach. 


They have performed a wonderful oure 
of my own thee be and accord I recommend nd theta 


68 W. Vai Borax Sr! Br. Cuicaao, Til.) ; 





MORE GOOD THAN DOCTORS 


in Three Years of Treatment. 


PP mnt oN —Please find 50 te $9 pay tor 

Cutt and direct it to me me. otlae box rect ou 

nt me hag done. me more good deehors 
three years. The doctors have ty sy no 1 goon 

a feet and myy.ace are sy fast. tt is, indeed, 


wy BVAN MORGAN, P. M. 
Moscow, Muny., June 25th, 1878, 


CUTICURA SOAP 


Superior te Any. 


CHAS. pa Drugeist, 
First Place, Co rt Bt, \ 


Ican cheerfully speak of the ath, 1876 “qualities of 


our CUTICURA SoaP, and ita perfume is superior to 
of the star standard soaps now in use, = 


CHAS. DENNIN. 





The CuTicuna REMEDIES are prepared by Weeks & 
Potter, Chemists and Druggists, 360 Washington 
Street, Boston, and are for sale by all Druggists. 
Price of CuTicura: small boxes, 50 cents; large 
boxes, containing two and one-half times the quan 
tity of small, $1.00. Reso.vent, $1.00 per bottle. 
Curticura Soap, 25 cents per cake. By mail, 30 cents; 


8 cakes, 75 cents. 
By instantly affecting the 


COLLINGe 
Nervous System, their influ- 
VOLTAIC ELECTING ence is at once felt at the 
RS furthest extremities, Hence, 
STE Pain, which arises from a dis- 
turbance of the Nerve Forces, is cured in eyery in 
stance as if by magic. Also Palpitation of the Heart, 
Inflammation of the Lungs, Liver, and Kidneys, Irri- 


tation of the Stomach and Bowels, Indigestion, Dys- 
pepsia, and Bilious Colic. 


HOME AND RETREAT 


for Invalids. 
No. 298 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


For the cure of ale may = Brat, and Nervous 
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YELLOW. FEVER, 


Infectious germe of disease in clothing or 
elsewhere will be effectually destroyed by be- 
ing sprinkled with or immersed in a solution 
of 

JAMES MEYER, Jr.’s 


GIRONDIN, 


which has proved itself te be far ahead of 
any other Disinfectant, and is officially in- 
dorsed as the best and most reliable ever 
known, 


Call at Druggists for Pamphlet, 


Passaic Chemical Co., New York, 


General Agents, U. S. 


“NEW ORLEANS, Nov. sane pea 
“Th has been mn Sully tested 
eee soclation Pos ig oe Ly pldemte, ant and 
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hore fore & = Xs it By ony pt agen me my hy 


watt alone during e pidem' 
should be kept in every P well revulaeed, househo! \d. 
“J. M. VANDEGRIFF, 
** President of the Howard Asseciation,’’ 


AGENTS WANTED. 





POCASSET FAN ATICS! 

THE MURDER OF POOR LITTLE EDITH FREE- 
MAN, at Pocasset, Mass. Her fanatical father mistakes 
an impulse from Hell for a ee Ry oh eed i 
and, butchering his little gang ter, 

Human Sacrifice. Freeman, this “ ‘seoond Adventist f 
wourdensr jepaginnd bs himselt another Abraber. This 
tT ENTS, 


and is handsomely siiuatrated: 
NTED IMMEDIATELY 
to sell this GREAT SENSATION, 
BARCLAY & Co., 
21 North (1) 7th — Folate Pa. 
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PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
i a 
ee » Erin eet ss | eee oe of 
All Ri i? Srevciae ey Writing Paper, Desk 


orstalios, Books, 8e- Boo. iaries, 
= Pocket Gatieey Carts, rane sy uiless, 


We mathe everything | in rh ‘line end eel! at lowest 
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STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 
| JOBEPH GILLOTT & 80N8, Nuw York. | 
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Now and Beautiful Reward Oards 


TOR st od paw AND DAY SCHOOLS. 


Prices to suit th tien sour rewards Ser mae Rex 
xt, sn. 
tment, B Bite Verse, G Gooa Device Device’ aud ‘Hymnal Cards. 


T ist EDUCA ONAL CARDS 
Haar age eb poke 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

— ‘Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


xno vovieate a eee ba, Stereo Sad “Views, 


graphs of Celebrities, Pho 


first premium at Vienna an 
















HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


HOTEL BRIGHTON, 


Brighton Beach, C. IL, 
Opened June Ist. 


BRESLIN & SWEET, PROP. 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
ofa 23-40. mo without Boatd, @1 per day and up- 


ergot te rir aice Becavax will be maintained aa heretofore 


leading and the best of first-class Hotels. 











CHAS. E LELAND & CO., Proprietors, 





Our Home Hycienic Institute 


P.-0, Address, Dansville, Living- 
ston County, New York, 


46 the oldest and the largest Hygienic Sanitarium in 
the world. Over 20,000 invalids—men, women, and 
children—within the last thirty years have, without 
the use of medicines, recovered from severe, painful, 
and greatly debilitating diseases, under the remark- 
able management of its Physician-in-Chief and his 
very able associates. All last Winter it had not less 
than 200 guests, from 22 States and Canada; and its 
Spring and Summer guests are already making good 
the number of those who go away. The physicians of 
the Institute are thoroughly medically educated men 
and women, and are the authors of many books and 
pamphlets on health (price-list of which will be sent 
to any one asking for it). They also edit the oldest 
and most widely-circulated Health Journal extant, 
named THe Laws oF Lars, published monthly, price 
$1.50 per annum, payable in advance. They also edit 
abi-monthly journal named Tas Lecturgr, and which 
is sent free to all who subscribe at full rate for Tas 
Laws oF Lire. Specimen Copies of both of theas Jour- 
nals will be sent free to those who would Uke to have 
them. Our Home is rapidly coming to be a favorite 
resort for journalists, teachers of both sexes, clergy- 
men, lawyers, and business men of all kinds, as well 
as women in domestic life, all of whom, overtaxed in 
their various pursuits, are depleted in nervous energy 
and need the recuperation which rest only can give. 
We believe it is the best place on the globe for tired 
and worn-down persons to get back bodily and mental 
vigor. In addition, it is a place where men, women, 
ee children havin iy health can be taught how to ah y= 4 
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The Chicaeo & Northwestern 


RAILWAY 
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It ts to-day and will long remain the 
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It embraces under one management 
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NOTICES. 


ga” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscelianeous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Box 2787. 

@™ All icati for the © cial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

¢@™ No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munieations. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but ase 
guaranty of good faith. 

aa” We Go not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

6a” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless jed by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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“NON-SECTARIAN THEOLOGY.” 


Ir is a ‘‘non-sectarian theology” which 
President Eliot proposes to have taught in 
the Harvard Divinity School, which he is 
trying to get endowed. It is a charming 
idea, and we desire to show, after gaining 
all the light we can from the correspond- 
ence on that subject in The Nation, what 
kind of a non-sectarian theology we pro- 
pose shall be taught in that institution. 

A “non-sectarian theology,” says Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke, in The Nation—and 
we suppose that he, as one of the governing 
board of Harvard College, understands 
what the locution means—is ‘‘a theology 
which is not confined to the limits of any 
sect, nor taught in the interests of any 
sect.” Give us the appointment of the in- 
structors in the promised Divinity School, 
and we will provide instruction of a com- 
pletely ‘‘ non-sectarian theology,” which 
shall include the following, among other 
doctrines: 

(1.) The existence of one personal God. 
This dogma is ‘‘ not confined to the limits 
of any sect.” The Cumberland Presby- 
terians and the Free Baptists both hold it. 
We could provide that it should be taught 
not specially ‘‘ in the interests” of either of 
these or of any other sect. 

(2.) The tripersonality of the one God. 
This dogma is also ‘“‘not confined to the 
limits of any sect.” It isheld by the African 
Zion Methodists and the Roman Catholics. 
It can be taught ‘‘in the interests” of 
neither of these nor of any other sect, 

(3.) The miracles and the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. This dogma is “ not con- 
fined,” etc, It is held by the Tunkers and 

the Lutherans. It can be taught “in the 
interests” of no sect whatever, if, as we are 
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of the seventy-five sects in the United States, 
with, perhaps, a single exception. 

(4.) The Holy Scriptures as containing an 
authoritative revelation of God’s will made 
by him to man. This dogma is held by the 
(Dutch) Reformed and the Baptists. 

(5.) The immortality of the soul. Held 
by Seventh-Day Baptists and Unitarians. 

(6.) Future blessedness in Heaven for the 
good and future punishment in Hell for the 
wicked. Held by the (German) Reformed 
and Universalists. (Mem.—If any one of 
these denominations should be claimed as 
not holding either this or the preceding 
dogma, probably some other one could be 
found to take its place. 

(7.) The endlessness of sin and suffering. 
Held by the Episcopalians and Congrega- 
tionalists. 

(8.) Salvation from sin and pnnishment 
for the penitent through the life and death 
of the Saviour. Held by the Orthodox 
Friends and Mennonites. 

(9.) The corruption of human nature, 
which regults certainly in actual transgres- 
sion. Held by Methodists and United 
Brethren. 

(10.) The freedom of the will to choose 
holiness, Held by the Anti-mission Bap- 
tists dnd the United Presbyterians. 

We might go on with the list, so as to in- 
clude every religious dogma we cherish, 
each one of which shall be held by at least 
two different denominations, and so shall 
not be ‘confined to the limits of any sect,” 
and which shall all, so far as human weak- 
ness allows, be taught not ‘‘ in the interests 
of any sect.” 

We will also, if allowed the selection of 
the instructors, appoint Professor Young, 
or his duplicate, to teach Hebrew, with a 
doctrine of dageshes, which shall be approved 
by the Life and Advent Union and the 
Schwenkfelders, and shall be of no interest 
to either of them; and we will appoint Pro- 
fessor Abbot—for he has no duplicate—to 
describe the Codex Aleph so as to please 
both the Winebrennarians and the River 
Brethren, but so as to help neither of them. 
In fact, we are ready to take the contract to 
discover just this ‘‘ non-sectarian theology” 
which is advertised for, and to select non- 
sectarian teachers of it. We will then sup- 
port it with all our hearts. 

But we want it perfectly understood that, 
if President Eliot takes it upon himself and 
the governing Board of the University to 
select equally unsectarian professors who 
do not teach as we believe, we shall oppose 
them. Weare not for that sort of a non- 
sectarian divinity school. Certainly we are 
not for that sort of a non-sectarian divinity 
school which shall appeal to all Christen- 
dom for support, and which shall then 
teach a theology, no matter in how non- 
sectarian a spirit taught, which shall be ac- 
ceptable only to one of the most inconsid- 
erable of our sects. 

en 


“FOR ALL THAT BELIEVE.” 





Txose who maintain the freer and more 
liberal theology of the former New School 
branch of the now happfly reunited Pres- 
byterian Church have exercised great trust 
and great charity. We are confident that 
they will not also be called upon to exercise 
great forbearance. It is very clear to see 
that the great body of those who represent 
the former Old School are fixedly deter- 
mined that there shall be no infraction on 
their part of the pledge of full toleration 
implicitly made at the time of the reunion. 
In that reunion it was fully understood that 
a free and unlimited atonement should 
hereafter be considered sound theology 
in the Presbyterian Church, however in- 
dividuals might interpret the Confes- 
sion and Catechism. For this reason, it 
will, beyond question, become necessary 
for the Presbytery of Wooster to revise its 
own utterance, or to see it revised by the 
Synod. It makes no difference whether 
Mr. Alcott was an Arminian or not, nor 
whether he was properly dropped from the 
roll of the presbytery. The only question 
he asked, which was before them as an 
overture, was whether unlimited atone- 
ment—not as Mr. Alcott understood it, but 
as Albert Barnes understood it—was allow- 
able in the Presbyterian Church. To that 
answer was made “‘in the negative,” and 





the Standards were quoted to substantiate 





to an affirmative, no matter what the Stand- 
ards say on the subject. On that subject 
there is a higher law than the Standards— 
namely, the action of the General Assem- 
blies which accomplished the reunion. 

But the patience of the men of liberal 
faith in the Presbyterian Church should 
not be taxed too far; and, forthis reason, we 
mention, by way of warning, another strik- 
ing case of imprudence or assumption in 
the matter of this very dogma of limited 
atonement which should not be passed 
over. 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
issues in The Westminster Teacher notes for 
Sunday-school use in the whole Church. 
Our attention has beeu called by very loyal 
Presbyterians of a New School theology to 
its teachings on this subject of the extent of 
the atonement, and we confess ourselves 
surprised at their partisan character. The 
International Lesson for August 8d included 
II Cor. v, 14: ‘‘ For the love of Christ con- 
straineth us, because we thus judge that if 
one died for allthen were all dead.” The 
following is the comment: 

“Tf one died for all—in the place of all. The 
idea of substitution is clearly conveyed 
The ‘for all’ is necessarily limited by what 


the —— teach of the design of his 
death. It is for all the subjects of redemp- 


‘tion, for all that believe.” 


Here is the doctrine of a limited atone- 
ment, in all its baldness and repulsiveness, 
taught to the hundred thousand teachers 
and the six hundred thousand scholars in 
all the five thousand churches of a denomi- 
nation in which ten years ago almost half 
belonged to a body which denounced the 
dogma as an insult to the honor and truth- 
fulness of God, and who consented to 
merge their separate existence only on the 
condition that their theological: ghts should 
not be questioned. 

Notice the definiteness of this teaching. 
It leaves no room for those who believe that 
Christ’s death was sufficient for all men. It 
says: ‘‘ The ‘for all’ is necessarily limited.” 
It is for allthe subjects of redemption ; for 
all that believe.” Paul says: ‘‘ One died for 
all.” The official Presbyterian commentary 
says that he did not die for all; but that the 
word ‘‘all” must be “‘limited.” It means 
only ‘‘the subjects of redemption ”—those 
who will finally be redeemed; not those who 
will be lost. He died ‘‘for all that be- 
lieve”; not for those who will not believe. 
Now, the New School Presbyterians held 
just the reverse of this. They believed that 
Christ died for all, that his redemption was 
quite sufficient for all, and that it is offered 
to all because he died for all. Barnes says, 
in his commentary on this very passage: 

“The phrase ‘for all’ evidently means 
for all mankind; for every man. This is 
an exceedingly important expression in re° 

to the extent of the atonement. . . - 

t demonstrates that the atonement was gen- 
eral, and had, in itself considered, no limit- 
ation and no particular reference to any one 
class or condition of men, and no particu- 


lar applicability to one class more than an- 
other.’ 


And so he goes on at great length to show, 
‘‘if Christ died only for a part,” then God’s 
offers of salvation ‘‘cannot be made with 
sincerity,” and God is ‘‘tantalizing with 
offers of that which does not exist and 
which he knows does not exist.” This is 
Albert Barnes’s exposition, whose doctrine 
of unlimited atonement has equal rights 
with that of limited atonement in the re- 
united Church. We are surprised that the 
Sunday-school children are officially taught 
that it is false. 

We simply wish to say that it does not 
appear to us wise to force the theology of a 
wing on the reunited Church. In enduring 
to have their children taught from an expo- 
sition which is narrower even than denomi- 
national lines, there has already been shown 
great patience. It is quite possible on mat- 
ters of difference either to omit the mooted 
point entirely, or to give both sides fairly, 
and then allow the reader to take his 
choice; as The Sunday-school Times, the 
best of the commentaries on the Weekly 
Lessons, has often done in the case of pas- 
sages differently interpreted by Calvinists, 
Wesleyans, and Baptists. 





‘A LITTLE more withstanding of zealots,” 
says The Baptist Weekly, and says well, “would 
have given the Baptist denomination a good 
deal better standing with many people outside 
its borders.”” 
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inclined to suppose, it is held by every one | the decision. T’ +t answer must be changed 


“DOC. MIDDLETON.” 


We have been punishing Indians so long 
when they ventured off of their reservations 
to pursue the marauders against whom the 
Government should protect them that it is 
a refreshing variety to hear of the pursuit 
and capture and probable death of the no- 
torious ‘‘ Doc. Middleton,” whose gang of 
thieves has been long endured because he 
stole judiciously from the Indians, C) 
story of this man’s crimes is worth so - 
ing. a3 

For more than a year past the territory 
contiguous to the great Sioux agencies, oc- 
cupied by the Spotted Tail and Red Cloud 
bands, has been infested by a band of out- 
laws, who engage chiefly in stealing ponies 
from these Indians, The savages have no 
means of redress, unless they undertake to 
recover their property by force, Should they 
adopt measures of retaliation, as they well 
know, al] the troops in the department 
would be sent against them. If they con- 
tinue supinely to submit to the outrage, 
they will soon be deprived ‘of their horses 
and reduced to the extremity of Indian 
poverty and abasement; for, inthe eyes 
of a Sioux or any Indian accustomed 
to the use of horses, a dismounted man 
is of all human wretches the most ab- 
ject. The agent reports that several hun- 
dred ponies have been taken within the past 
few months; and this in a time of pro- 
found peace and from Indians who were 
not only well disposed during the late Sit- 
ting Bull war and preserved ‘friendly rela- 
tions with the Government, ‘but actually 
assisted in the prosecution of the war, by 
sending into the field an auxiliary force of 
one hundred warriors, who served under 
General Crook during one of his latest cam- 
paigns. ; 

An organized gang of horse-thieves has 
infested portions of the Territories of Dakota 
and Wyoming and the State of Nebraska 
for some two years. Their operations 
extend over a wide area; but whether all of 
them are comprehended within one organ- 
ization is doubtful. In the territory adja- 
cent to the agencies the thieves are under 
the leadership of Doc. Middleton, a noto- 
rious deperado, who some time ago was 
outlawed for his crimes. The band is 
reported to have had a rendezvous on Snake 
River, at a point some twenty-five miles 
from the agency. A party of hunters who 
were in that region some weeks ago report 
the existence of a fortification, composed of 
bales of hay. On approaching it, they were 
warned off by the discharge of a gun. This 
was probably, if the account be true, one 
of many places in which the outlaws find 
refuge. 

There is but little attempt at concealment 
in their operations, there being no civil author- 
ities for them to elude or police force to op- 
pose. In fact, they meet with more assist- 
ance and encouragement than resistance. 
Proceeding to the Indian Country, they 
keep vigilant watch on the herds of ponies 
feeding in the vicinity of the agencies. 
When a favorable opportunity offers, they 
drive away as many as can be safely man- 
aged, taking the route to the cattle-ranches, 
only a few miles distant. On their arrival, 
the stockmen give them food and shelter. 
Thus encouraged, they follow the line of 
the Mohave ranches, until they reach the 
head of the river, where the stock country 
terminates. They then traverse an unin- 
habited territory, some seventy miles in ex- 
tent, which intervenes between the farming 
country and cattle-raising regions. After 
their arrival at the settlements, the thieves 
begin to reap the reward of their labors. 
The fact of the horse being stolen from an 
Indian simply enhances its value, in the esti- 
mation of many frontiersmen. They eager- 
ly buy the cheap ponies, exulting alike in a 
good trade and the opportunity to assist in 
defrauding a Sioux. 

The ranchemen pretend that fear alone 
induces them to supply food and shelter. 
They truly say that a refusa] would cause 
the loss of their own animals; but the hos- 
pitality rendered, if enforced, is to the 
casual observer very willingly given. 
They appear proud of the. quality of their 
guests, considering it a peculiar distinction 
when the more noted ones, especially. Doc. 
Middleton, takes shelter under their roof. 
They relate every circumstance attending 
the visit of the illustrious man with the 
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most minute details. The settlers are in- 
fluenced by more sordid considerations. 
Heroism has less attractions for them than 
the opportunity presented for trade. They 
rejoice to buy and sell and get gain, their 
pleasure being much augmented by realiz- 
ing that what they acquire the red skins 
lose. 


THE AMETHYST OF POLITICS. 


In Dr. Storrs’s address before the Abbott 
Female Seminary, at Andover, he uttered 
the following prophetic words: 

‘The sphere! If she don’t make her 
own, we may stop Lap are: hag The fact 
is that women, from Isabella down, have a 
prescriptive right to this continent, and the 
only wonder to any thoughtful man @ that 
they are willing to let men live here “at all. 
So, if they want the suffrage, they will be 
sure to have it; and I don’t know but when 
it comes it will turn out to be the precious 
amethyst that drives drunkenness out of 
politics.” 


The amethyst took its name from the no- 
tion that its use was a specific against 
drunkenness. No one could become intox- 
icated so long as he drank from a cup made 
of that stone. Dr. Storrs is, very probably, 
right in suggesting that female suffrage 
may turnout to be the amethyst of politics. 
When women shall vote, then we can hope 
to put a stop to the licensing of dramshops 
and drunkenness. 

The Woman's Crusade, which spread 

from Ohio over so large a part of the coun- 
try, was the most efficient agency that has 
been employed for many years to reform 
this our national vice. The Christian 
women engaged in it shut hundreds of 
dramshops. But the movement was a tem- 
porary one. The women engaged in it saw 
that some other means must be used to 
accomplish their end. They then formed 
their Women’s Christian Temperance 
Unions, by which they should bring the 
force of public sentiment, of the law, and 
of the law-makers, where new legislation 
was necessary, to bear against the public 
sale of intoxicating liquors. They have 
done much; but they have much more to 
do, and they are just beginning to find out 
how to doit. It has taken but a very short 
time to teach them that, if they are so 
deeply interested in the morality and purity 
of our homes and in the government of 
the nation, through its laws, the most 
direct and surely successful way to accom- 
plish this {s through giving them the right 
to vote on all questions of license and tem- 
perance legislation. How little do town or 
city officers care for their petitions against 
the licensing of dramshops, so long as they 
cannot enforce their petitions by vote! 
Why should they be forced to stand on one 
side and be silent, when the voices of men 
are called for to decide whet the homes, 
in which they have quite as an interest 
as their husbands, brothers, and sons, shall 
be ruined by this vile traffic? They were 
slow to learn this lesson. Their prejudices 
were against suffrage; but, as Miss Frances 
E. Willard has so clearly shown, in her 
Fourth of July address at Woodstock, their 
experience has rapidly educated them to the 
point of seeing that they must be able to 
vote, ‘‘as well as to talk.” Legislators listen 
to their electors, and care nothing for the 
wishes of those who have no votes with 
which to reward or punish those that sup- 
port or betray the interests of Home Pro- 
tection. 

The change of opinion among women on 
this matter of voting during the past five 
years has been very marked. Those who 
are engaged in the movement for suffrage 
have learned much wisdom. They have in 
the East begun intelligently to demand and 
have begun to receive the right to vote on 
school questions. In the West a moral in- 
fluence has helped the cause. Thousands 
and thousands of women who never wanted 
to vote before for any object now are 
anxious to be able to cast a ballot against 
the saloon, which is assailing their own 
boys. It is this moral influence, and the 
practical suggestion of something to be 
done with the ballot which shall make it 
worth while to vote, by which the sentiment 
of our cultivated and intelligent women is 
being rapidly educated up to the import- 
ance of female suffrage. It is no small tes- 
timony to the weight of this consideration 
that such a man as Dr. Storrs, breaking 
through the bonds of ancestral prejudice, 
- finds himself forced to look hopefully to this 











new agency, this broadening of the sphere 
of. woman’s responsibility and duty, for 
help in removing the curse of the dram- 


shop. 
Eslitorial Rotes, 


THs most important political event which has 
occurred recently is the removal of certain of 
the police commissioners of this city by Mayor 
Cooper and Governor Robinson, and the 
appointment of men known to be friends of 
Mr, Tilden to be their successors. The mere 
changevf municipal officers ought to be a mat- 
ter of local interest only; but when politicians 
are in power we look for a party motive beneath 
the reasons alleged. Several months ago 
charges were made against certain of the police 
commissioners for failure to do their duty in 
connection with the cleaning of the streets. 
They were cited before the Mayor for examina- 
tion; but were refused a trial and counsel. 
The charges were then forwarded to the Gov- 
ernor. It is more than probable that the com- 
missioners were guilty of neglect in keeping 
the streets clean. It is notorious that the 
streets have been very dirty; but the 
commissioners should have been removed 
only for cause, and should have been 
granted a trial, with right of counsel and 
the production of evidence. The Governor 
receives the Mayor’s papers on the cases and 
lets them lie untouched for fourmonths. Then 
suddenly he announces his decision approving 
the removal of the commissioners and basing 
that decision on the necessity of preserving the 
health of the city. Very solicitous, indeed, 
must he have been for the health of the city, 
when he had allowed the summer, the most 
dangerous season of the year, to pass with the 
faithless commissioners still in office. Plainly, 
the Governor was guilty of neglect of his duty, 
and the offense of the commissioners was less 
42 degree than that of Governor Robinson, The 
real reason for the removals, though concealed 
by the Governor and the Mayor, is openly 
avowed by the local politicians. There is to be 
a state election this fall, and it is important, in 
view of Mr. Tilden’s nomination for the Pres- 
idency next year, that he should not only have 
Governor Robinson renominated, as his friend, 
but re-elected. In order to this, the 
election machinery of New York City must 
be in the hands of Tilden men. The in- 
spectors of election form a very important 
part of this machinery, and, as the police com- 
missioners are empowered to select these offi- 
cers, the reason of the recent removals and 
appointments becomes as plain as a pikestaff. 
Will the conspiracy be successful? The sus- 
pended commissioners have appealed to the 
courts, and in the preliminaries have been suc- 
cessful ; but the merits of the issue have yet 
to be considered, and no One can tell when the 
decision will be given or what it will be. 
Meantime the new appointees are in posses- 
sion and the time for the selection of in- 
spectors approaches. If the decision be in 
favor of the Mayor or be long delayed, the ob- 
jects for which the changes were made will be 
secured. The danger to be apprehended is, of 
course, the perpetration of frauds like those 
of 1868, when Mr. Tilden’s name, as chairman 
of the Democratic State Committee, was used 
to make those damnable frauds successful. 








Waat chances of success a presidential can- 
didate may have who comes before the people 
by the aid of such schemes any honest,; intel- 
ligent citizen can estimate. Republicans 
could not ask for an easier race than against 
such anominee. The party which nominated 
Mr. Tilden in 1876 having taken the position 
that he was defrauded of the office to which he 
was fairly elected, and that he had no connec- 
tion with the base plot to buy certain electoral 
votes, as disclosed by thecipher telegrams, it is 
difficult to see how it can refuse to make him a 
second time its standard-bearer. He has strong 
claims on it, and if those claims be repudiated 
the act will be an indication that Democrats 
feel that he has too heavy a load to carry to 
run well. A man whose record, to put the 
best face on it, is so covered with suspicion as 
is Mr. Tilden’s ought to be beneath, far be- 
neath the choice of any party for the chief 
magistracy. He represents no principle or 
policy that can commend him to the country, 
which wants a man of clean record, of high 
principle and unswerving integrity, and of 
devotion to the welfare of the nation. 


Ir the Southern Democrats want a bloody- 
shirt campaign, the Republicans are ready to 
to accommodate them. We do not see any 
penitence expressed anywhere by the Missis- 
sippi papers for the high-handed proceedings 
of the Yazoo County Democrats, who broke up 
by violence the independent organization and, 
on the threat of death, compelled its leader in 
the county, Captain Dixon, an ex-Confederate 
and a former Democrat, to agree to withdraw 
from the canvass. And now, with one accord, 
the villainous press of that most dishonored 


of all the states in the Union—the state of re- 
pudiation, of Jefferson Davis, of the Chisholm 
murder, of the “Mississippi Plan’’—declare 
that it was right to resort to violence, and that 
no independent party organization under 
which Republicanism and Negro suffrage 
could find cover must be allowed to be started 
in the state. That means that a free and 
peaceful government shall not be allowed. 
We do not suppose that Captain Dixon Is 
likely to be able to get much protection from 
the United States Government. What can he 
and those like him do, then? We know of but 
one thing for them’‘to do, and that is to organ- 
ize, let their position be known, and then let it 
be known that they are ready to defend them- 
selves. We are sometimes inclined to think 
that the Negroes of the South will not get their 
rights until they learn to shoot back. Cer- 
tainly it is a pity that Captain Dixon was not 
able to meet violence with bloody resistance. 


THE people of Tennessee have rejected the 
proposition to pay half the state debt ; but let 
not the charitable reader imagine that it was 
rejected by an indignant public sentiment 
which would not rest satisfied with paying less 
than dollar for dollar which honor demands. 
On the other hand, it is rejected for no other 
reason than because the electors are not will- 
ing to pay even half of what the state owes, 
Tennessee is rich enough to raise the million 
and a quarter needed to pay its yearly interest ; 
but its people are unwilling to do it. They 
prefer to repudiate the debt. No other ex- 
planation is admissible. It may be, we hope 
it will be, that the shame and disgrace of re- 
pudiation will breed repentance ; but we have 
noticed that repudiation does not easily beget 
shame. We are surprised that our people 
are content to leave a state completely inde- 
pendent and sovereign in this matter of repu- 
diation. In the beginning of our National 
Government it was not so; but an amendment 
to the Constitution provided that, while a state 
can sue, it cannot be sued by an individual. 
That amendment needs amending. A state 
can, however, be sued by a state, and it is to 
be hoped that an issue may one of these days 
be made up by the transfer to the same state of 
the obligations held by its citizens against a 
repudiating state. But this is a very awkward 
remedy. Some remedy ought to be discovered, 
for England and Germany and France have 
their rights, and are under obligations to their 
citizens to enforce them. They have aright to 
ask the United States to see that its several 
states do not defraud Europeans; and, if the 
United States should declare that it has no 
power to perform its international obligations, 
then the European states have a complete in- 
ternational right to apply force and declare 
war against Mississippi, or Tennessee, or Min- 
nesota, or any other delinquent state. 


WE are sure that many readers will be inter- 
ested in the careful paper of Professor F. W. 
Patton, in this week’s INDEPENDENT, about the 
Alcott case. He makes it very clear, and we 
fully agree with him, that the question asked 
by Mr. Alcott of the Wooster Presbytery was a 
‘colorless’? one. He simply asked ‘‘whether a 
Presbyterian minister might preach the doctrine 
of unlimited atonement.’” That the Presby- 
tery answered this ‘colorless question ” wrong 
we suppose is Professor Patton’s belief. But 
he distinguishes properly the other question 
whether the Presbytery which did wrong in its 
negative answer did wrong in its dealing with 
Mr. Alcott personally. Their action with him 
Professor Patton thinks was right, because his 
speech showed him to be not a Calvinist, but 
an Arminiap. Perhaps he is an Arminian ; but, 
granting this, and granting also that they have 
a moral right to drop a man for his Arminian 
theology, it seems to us very clear that it was 
not on the ground of his Arminianism that he 
was dropped. There was no discussion of 
Arminianism, no distinction made between the 
unlimited atonement of Barnes and that of 
Wesley, and no careful, deliberate, and patient 
attempt made, with a desire to retain the bro- 
thers’ fellowship, to learn whether he was an 
Arminian or a New School Calvinst. The action 
does not, therefore, seem to us to have been 
brotherly, but hasty if not ungenerous. 


Proresson Patton raises but does not 
answer the important question ‘‘ What is the 
area of tolerated divergence from the Stand- 
ards’? in the Presbyterian Church? We wish 
he would answer the question in our columns. 
He well says : 

“Tt would plainly be to the discredit of a 
great Church like ours if it were not able to 
refer to some Laney accepted principles in 
determining area of tolerated divergence 
of individual belief on the part of our minis- 
ters and elders,” 

Well said, because that Church pretends to 
limit itself by written documents. Those 
documents should, then, be correct. Professor 
Patton mentions three points on which devia- 
tion will probably be allowed. But these are 
only specimens. A revision of the Standards 





seems necessary, or an entirely new Confession 
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of Faith, if it is desired to escape the “ dis- 
credit’” which Professor Patton anticipates. 
Perhaps the Presbyterian Church will be con- 
tent to adopt that “Consensus” which it is 
understood is being prepared for the meeting 
of the Pan-Presbyterian Council next year in 
Philadelphia. 


WE received a letter lately asking what 
theory of the Atonement an Orthodox Congre- 
gationalist can properly hold, and whether 
cases have occurred in which candidates have 
been refused ordination or ministers have been 
deposed for holding the “moral influence” 
theory. We answered privately that no such 
case of refusalor deposition had come to our 
knowledge, although there are quite a number 
who hold that philosophy of the Atonement, 
We also answered, or should have answered, 
that what theory can be properly held depends 
on what theory the holders believe to be 
true. It seems that the inquirer also wrote 
to The Congregationalist, which replies at 
considerable length. It also has never heard 
of any adverse action of a council; but it 
thinks the doctrine decidedly a suspicious 
one, because, after being first propounded by 
the Arminian Grotius, it “ has always been the 
distinctive element of the Pelagian, Socinian, 
Arminian, Unitarian, andnon-Orthodox theories 
as to the work of Christ in its relation to the 
salvation of the sinner."’ It then concludes: 


‘Some men of a delicate sense of honor have, 
however, felt that, in finding themselves longer 
unable to preach from the heart an expiatory 
and sacrificial atonement, they have discovered 
that they could no longer continue to call them- 
selves by the old name and silently go on to 
assume to fill their old places.” 


If it can mention one single case In which a 
man under no matter what sort of a sense of 
honor, delicate or morbid, has left the denomi- 
nation because he held that theory of the 
Atonement which was held by a man of so 
delicate a sense of honor as Horace Bush- 
nell, and that, too, with the approval 
of one of the most famous councils in 
the history of Congregationalism, we will 
thank it forthe name. By the way, has Con- 
gregationalism sunk so low that, in despair 
of keeping ite theology pure by the legitimate 
ecclesiastical methods described in Dr. Dex- 
ter’s ‘Congregationalism,” ft has become 
necessary to take the other method of driving 
ministers out, by making it so uncomfortable 
for them, by attacking their “honor” if they 
remain, that they shall themselves withdraw in 
weariness and disgust? That was the plen of 
the first Vermont Resolution. 


A SouTHERN Methodist suggests in the edito- 
rial columns of the Nashville Advocate that the 
bishops of the Southern Church ‘‘ conveniently 
forget’ to appoint fraternal commissioners to 
the Northern General Conference next year. 
The reason given is that organs of the Northern 
Church are slandering the Church South and 
gathering up lying reports about it, the crown- 
ing offense being given by the paper of the 
bishops in regard to the Arkansas af- 
fair. As nobody ever charged the out- 
rage on Todd and Pellard to the South- 
ern Methodist Church, it seems strange that 
that body should feel insulted by a condemna- 
tion of it, All good men ought to join in con- 
demning such violence. That there is no real 
fraternity between the churches is plain to 
everybody. We said so when fraternity was 
formally declared. There was too much haste 
and too much gush. It is creditable, of course, to 
both bodies to desire to live together peaceably ; 
but there is nothing to be gained by professing 
an affection which neither feels. The Southern 
Church has sought to show its Northern breth- 
ren that under the plan of fraternity they have 
no right on Southern soil, and the Nashville Ad- 
vocate wanted them to turn their colored mem- 
bers over to a colored organization. If the 
parent body would withdraw from the South 
and promise not to teach or preach to the 
Freedmen, Southern Methodists would, no 
doubt, be sweetly affectionate toward it; but 
we hope, on such conditions, fraternity will be 
delayed till doomsday. 





A FEw months ago a paper appeared among 
the Tunkers with the title The Progressive Chrie- 
tian. We were curious to see how a paper that 
offered its columns for the expression of differ- 
ent shades of opinion would be received by a 
people who, as a denomination, set their face 
against modern ideas, Notwithstanding the 
strenuous efforts of the Brethren to preserve 
their Church from the contamination of the 
world and of other sects and to secure a rigid 
observance of their own peculiar customs 
some, perhaps a very few, have begun to think 
that such questions as the form of dress and a 
certain mode of wearing the hair and beard are 
not of vital importance. The Progressive Chris- 
tian has discussed these matters with freedom 
and intelligence, but always, according to our 
observation, in a very kindly spirit. But it 
seems that its course has provoked hostility, 
and we find in its issue for August 8th a long 
editorial announcing the retirement of its chief 
editor and his reasons therefor. It is sel- 
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dom that an editor takes his readers so freely 
into his coufidence and tells them so frankly 
and fully hie purposes, difficulties, and failures 
as does Elder H. 8. Holsinger; but no one 
cen read Mr. Holsinger’s valedictory without 
feeling that he isa good man working for s 
good cause. It appears that some of the con- 
tributors to the paper have been subjected to 
church discipline, that the course of the paper 
was criticised at the Jate annual meeting, and 
that frequent complaints are received by the 
editors. Mr. Holsinger, who desires to be on 
friendly terms with all, finds that he has 
brought some of his friends into trouble, and 
that there is “an unaccountable degree of 
prejudice and jealousy against’ him, impairing 
his influence and usefulness. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he considers it best to retire, and 
leave the management of the paper to Mr. 
Beer, his associate. He says he has been en- 
gaged in a thankless service, at the cost of mo- 
ney, comfort, and happiness. He finds that 
the Church does not desire reproof and correc- 
tion; but that it prefers, while hiding its own 
faults, to point out those of others. 

‘Those who practice infant baptism are de- 
nounced as following Mmnovations, while we 
try to establish an ordinance in ‘ uniformity of 
dress’ equally unwarranted by the Scriptures ; 
those who neglect the salutation by the kiss of 
charity are accused of neglecting to keep the 
all things of the Bible, while we ignore the 
ordinance of the Lord that they which preach 
the Gospel shall live of the Gospel.” 

He has not, he says, ever been guilty of scrip- 
tural heterodoxy and he accepts the principles 
of the Brethren ; but in ‘* matters of tradition 
and commandments of men” he refuses obe- 


dience, j 


Mr. HoLsincer is disgusted with the dress 
question, and yet he is compelled to hear it 
discussed everywhere. He says: 

“Tn many places it is more preached than 
matters actually pertaining to religion. Not 
long ago I was present at a place where baptism 
was being administered by one of those dress 
Christians. Heinstracted the candidate before 
baptism to part his hair in the middle, and to 
wears round coat with standing collar, to the 
utter disgust of many brethren and sisters and 
others. This anti-scriptural custom I want to 
see discarded before I sit down at ease. ‘ 
In a congregation in Somerset County a num- 
ber of young sisters were expelled from the 
church for no other crime than der lain 
hats. They are not only well-behaved ales ; 
but they are moral young women and some 
of them Christian workers. And such out- 
rages are being committed all over the brother- 
hood, and we must hear of them. We cannot 
stop the — and thus close our eyes and ears 
against the sad news. We would love to rally 
the Church to a higher a, and our labors 
are to that end; but before we can enjoy the 
great passover feast of rejoicing all traditional 
rubbish must be removed ard we must unite 
upon the Book of the law. The ‘high places’ 
that would usurp the power belonging to the 
Word of God alone must be ‘ stamped to powder 
and burned.’” 

One cannot but regret that a man doing so 
good a work as Elder Holsitiger should feel 
compelled to retire. The Tunkers are a worthy 
people, and it is sad to see them making tradi- 
tions and human opinions a bar to salvation, 
and wasting time and energy in enforcing op- 
pressive and unnecessary regulations. We 
have satisfaction in seeing evidences that the 
mission of The Progressive Christian is by no 
means a hopeless one, and we trust that Elder 
Holsinger may soon be induced to come out of 
his retirement, as he declares his willingness to 
do whencverthe ‘‘ causé demands ”’ his services, 


Ir would be amusing, if it were not sad, to 
stand one side and observe the unconcealed 
delight and the I+told-you-so chuckle with 
which some of the unco good papers comthent 
on such an event as the failure of Mr. Murray 
in the business in which he has been engaged 
“since he withdrew from his Boston pulpit. 
The fact that a telegram inquiring about him 
was answered by a young lady who has acted 
as his amanuensis, and who was in the Adiron- 
dack woods, taking her vacation, was seized 
upon by half the press as a suspicious cir- 
cumstance; and they were really unwilling 
to believe her word that he was not with 
her, but in San Francisco. As the first 
news was reported last week just as we went 
to press, we refrained from all comment. 80 
far as the public know at this time, there is 
nothing more in this than in any other failure 
to bring diseredit upon Mr. Murray. He acti- 
ally was in San Francisco, on business, and the 
fusinuations against his character were con- 
temptible. We hope, however, that he may 
once more find that there is no better business 
than that of a minister of the Gospel. Another 
filustration of the greediness of the press to 
believe evil is the currency given generally to 
the following from The San Francisco Post: 

“Neither piety nor a a 
oratory inspired Joseph Cook, tho Bote ‘ieee 
turer, to preach one Sunday evening in the 
Firet Congregational church. A polite offer 
was made by him to reHeve Dr. Stone of his 
pulpit for the evening, all ‘thin; being agree- 

able, and the offer was \as politely accepted. 

Mr. Cook aecordingly ventilated his pet theories 

Pi rtms Speniens and its hereafter before the 

fashionable congregation of that church. On 

the merce es | , the matter assumed 

« business-like complexion, when a bill for $100 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


was received &om Mr. Cook as aclaim for the 
services rendered by btm. That cooked Cook’s 
goose.”’ 

We know something of ministers, and we 
did not believe this story, and wrote so to 
Joseph Cook. He replies to us that it is ‘‘a 
lie cut out of whole cloth.and cut large.’? He 
says that he preached for Dr. Hemphill in the 
morning and for Dr, Stone in the evening, 
and that in neither case did he ask or receive 
any pay. 


Some of the Methodist papers are urging the 
election at the next General Conference of a 
colored bishop. There are 200,000 colored 
Methodists in the denomination, and it is 
claimed with much force that they should be 
represented in the episcopate. [t would please 
us if this might so be; but we understand that 
in that office it is not race or color which is to 
be represented, but piety, executive ability, 
humility, and good sense. We suppose that 
the present bishops were elected not because 
they were white men, but because they were 
pious, able, humble, and practical. If a col- 
ored mah can be found who will be eminent 
for these qualifications, it will be proper to 
elect him ; but it will be a short-sighted policy 
to elect a colored bishop, who will have to be 
endured and coached and carried, just for the 
sake of tickling the colored members and help- 
ing the fivalry with the African Methodist 
Church. We hope such a man will appear 
who will be eminent for wisdom, culture, and 


ability even among his white brethren; but we 


are by no means sure ‘liat he exists. If he 
does, it will not be necessary to search for him, 

A VETERAN philanthropist who does not par- 
ticularly cherish the name of Christian thus 
writes us: 
“To THE Eprror OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

When I see Christians generally petitioning 
the legislatures to make it a penitentiary offense 
for a man to seduce a maid and neglect to 
marry her, I shall believe them honest. Till 
then, when I see them throwing stones in the 
shape of disrespectful words at such mothers 
as Sara Bernhardt, I shall tremble for the re- 
public. I don’t think the liquor or tobacco 
tax is going to save it, or anything but honest 
truth, manly honor, and JUSTICE TO WOMAN, 

“ELizurn WRIGHT. 

“ New York, Aug. 11th, 1879.” 
Elizur Wright’s suggestion has our cordial ap- 
proval, and we can assure him that it will not 
be the *‘ Christians that will object to the law 
he proposes. Ia most of our states now the 
seducer runs no risk except that of being com- 
pelled to support the child if it is likely to be- 
come a burden upon the town, unless, indeed, 
a brother's or father’s pistol shall supplement 
the law’s injustice. Nothing else will make 
the crime the same social disgrace to a man as 
it is to the woman concerned except pro- 
nouncing it a penitentiary offense unless re- 
deemed by marriage. As to Mile. Bernhardt, 
we have nothing to withdraw. 


MoNiIsTe&R WELCH was unable on his salary 
of $17,500 to pay half of what he regarded as 
his proper expenses at the Court of 8t. James. 
He was rich and could afford to spend $20,000 
more, aud did it. The conclusion drawn is that 
the salary ought to be doubled. Another con- 
clusion would please us better, and that is that 


these large expenses are utterly unnecessary ' 


for the representative of a frugal republican 
government. We are inclined to think that 
our government would be honored if our min, 
isters should try to shine not by the splendor 
of their entertainments and equipage, but by 
their dignity and simplicity. 

THE articles of Bishop Haven about Benja- 
min Lundy and his Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation have brought us a long and interesting 
article on the subject of this forerunner of 
Emancipation, which we wish we could pub- 
lish, from an old abolitionist, Mr. Z, Eastman, 
who knew Mr, Lundy well and who was with 
him when he died, forty years ago. Mr. East- 
man is very desirous that the memoir of Mr. 
Lundy should be written and has urged Mr. 
Whittier to do it. For the purpose it is very 
desirable that there should be obtained a file 
of The Genius of Universal Hmancipation, Mr. 
Lundy’s own werking file of his paper was 
burned, with all his other goods, by the Phila- 
delphia mob; but another copy was in exist- 
ence, loaned by Mr. Lundy, our correspondent 
thinks, to a Methodist clergyman by the name 
(the initials being possibly wrong) of Geo. W. 
Bourne. It is much to be hoped that that copy 
is still in existence. If this or any other file 
can be obtéined, it will be put into the hands 
of one who will write a life of the god Quaker. 
We will be glad to be informed on the subject. 


..+. The Central Presbyterian, of Richmond, 
Va., whose new editors know nothing about 
‘THE INDEPENDENT, says: 

‘‘ There are a good many people in our land 
who believe. that Abraham. Lincoln.was a 
Christian, not from any evidence le gave of a 
saving faith in Jesus t, nor on account of 
any professions he made of religion; but on 





the ground of what the rogers 
a. to humanity nf his 


as his splendid 
se country, and 
the tragical death which seemed to crown him 
asa@martyrin the causeof American Lg + 

e 


We are sure EPENDENT would 


this view.” _ wees 

We do not take this view at all. The evidence 

which it is so “sure” we would regard as 

sufficient to prove Abraham Lincoln a Chrie- 

tian we should regard as totally insufficient, 
-++-Zhe Hxaminer and Vhronicle applies an 

old story well. 


‘* A man was once asked how he and his wife 
managed to get on with so little friction in the 
family machinery. ‘ Well,’said he, ‘when we 
were first married we both wanted our own 
way. I wanted to sleep on linen sheets, my 
wife preferred cotton, and we couldn’t agree, 
Finally, we talked the matter over, and came 
to the conclusion that it was unchristian to live 
iu constant bickering. So we compromised on 
linen and have got along all right ever since.’ ” 


It thinks that is the way in which the Wooster 
Presbytery supposes the Old and the New 
School Presbyterians settled their little differ- 
ence as to limited atonement at the reunion. 


.»-.President Woolsey will conclude next 
week his series on Socialism, and will, doubt- 
less, then publish them ina volume. The tre- 
mendous issues which in the paper of this 
week he so quietly and dispassionately dis- 
cusses are the ones which some of our Advent 
friends believe are prophesied in the Battle of 
Armageddon. The interests not of the wealthy 
alone, but of the great middle class, are so 
bound up in the present order of society that 
it does not seem possible that any radical 
change can be made except after a most bloody 
and determined struggle, which will involve 
the whole civilized world. 


....Dr. Richardson, who was the first to 
introduce chloral in England, declares that its 
unauthorized use has become 80 great to 
induce sleep that he is inclined to regret his 
part in recommending it to the profession. 
Could we reach invalids, we would warn them 
against ever using any of the sedatives of pain, 
whether ether, chloroform, chloral, or hypo- 
demic injections of morphine, except under 
medical orders. The danger is terrible and 
generally unsuspected until it is often too late. 


.... We referred last week to a grossly per- 
sonal attack upon THe INDEPENDENT and its 
editor made by The Examiner and Chronicle, 
The Watchtower, another Baptist paper of this 
city, says that if we “ have consciously uttered 
a hard or sour thing of Baptists,” “it has quite 
escaped other editorial optics’ than those of 
The Examiner. That testimony is true. The 
trotible is that when we oppose close commu 
nion The Hraminer thinks we are attacking 
Baptists. Other Baptist papers know better. 

...-The latest conversion from the Church 
of Rome was of short duration. It was an- 
nounced last week that Father Vandermoortel, 
of Chicago, had left the Society of Jesuits and 
the Church, and the first of the present week 
his recantation was published. He says: 

“The sympathy expressed on all sides b 
my old friends is so true and heartfelt that 
find myself unable to resist. I retract what I 
have said against the Church of Rome, and I 
am resolved to return to the Church that opens 
its arms to receive an erring child.” 

.-»»The editorial in The Watchtower on ‘‘ The 
Open-Communion Movement ”’ is itself a sign 
of progress on that subject among Baptists. 
It strongly defends not Open Communion, but 
the Open Communionists. It agrees fully with 
THE INDEPENDENT on the subject of the quiet 
drift toward charitableness, and calls attention 
to the very different wayin which Dr. Boyd 
has been treated from that in which Dr. Jef- 
fery was treated five years ago. 


....-Professor Patton says that the raison 
d'etre of the Presbyterian dénomination is “to 
conserve the integrity of that system of doc- 
trine’’ which is formulated in the Westminster 
Confession. Is it a sufficient reason for the 
existence of a denomination which shall ex- 
clude good Christian teachers that it may pro- 
mote one set of doctrines permissible to Chris- 
tians against another set equally permissible ? 


....-Lane Theological Seminary runs to mod- 
erators. Out of the five New School mod- 
erators since the Presbyterian reunion three 
have been connected with that Seminary, the 
third being Dr. James Eells, lately of San 
Francisco, who has accepted the professorship 
of homiletics. That institution is cértainly 
well vouched for. 


«eeeThe end of Judaism as a race or a re- 
ligious distinction is near at hand when its 
members are ashamed of its distinctive sacra- 
ment of circumcision. Jewish papers seem to 
discard the word utterly, and have replaced it 
by the periphrasis of ‘‘ being initiated into the 
covenant of Abraham.” Their lips need a 
Mohel. 

....We trust that our readers will not be 
startled at the slightly reformed spelling adopt- 
ed in Professor March’s instructive address 
which we print this week. That is only a taste 
of what they may expect. We hope soon to 
publish some articles to introduce a consider- 


ably more radical and reasonable spelling. 
«eee The Chicago Standard (Baptist) carefully 
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considers the case of the ‘‘joined meeting”? of 
Dr. Boyd’s Second Baptist church of St.Louis, 
and Dr. Sonnenschein’s Hebrew congregation, 
Shaaray Emeth, and decides that it was quite 
excusable. So most of the Baptist papers 
seem to conclude, and so do we. 


.--» Will “Calvin,” of The Presbyterian, either 
quote one single word of the “‘ vituperations” 
which he says we have cast upon the Wooster 
Presbytery or else withdraw his unfounded 
language? We are willing to appeal to the 
moderator of that Presbytery whether we have 
rot treated it with all due respect. 


-.-.-The Saratoga General Assembly cost a 
hundred thousand dollars. One of its princi- 
pal acts was the passing of a resolution against 
dancing. ‘The week after the resolution was 
prom ted -three of the Presbyterian 
chure of Brooklyn had picnics, at which 
dancing was freely indulged in. 


_-++sNow that Professor F. L. Patton’s chair 
in the Presbyterian Seminary, at Chicago, has 
been properly endowed, we trust. that the good 
brethren will not rest until the other profess- 
ors, whose salary is so far in arrears, are also 
relieved. It is hardly decent now to leave 
them unprovided for. 

..--The Chicago weeklies which have taken 

a week or two vacation, running greedily after 
the error of The Liberal Christian, should re- 
member that that journal died within twelve 
months after trying it.. When circulation once 
stops it may be difficult:to resume it vigorously. 


...-It would be well for The Southwestern 
Christian Advoéate Somewhere in the course of 
its discussion étarted, it says, by ‘‘ Bishop 
Haven’s article on Texas, published in our 
issue of July 17th,” to intimate that the arti- 
cle was taken from TH INDEPENDENT. 


....Our good wishes to the new unofficial 
Methodist paper to be started in Boston. We 
trust its courageous projectors will do lots of 
good, have lots of fun, and we are sure they 
will get lots of experience. 


Publisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every. " 


No yemeny koe Coe’s. Co 
Consiiniipeion Tt is an old atid rd friend 
and always proves true. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In a Chicago newspaper of recemt:fssue the 











f facts appear regar of 
rane f the National Life Ins om- 
of the United States, a com with a 


¢ ee of | — dollars (the arene 
onageeed any life insurance co n the 
ba ); with & surplus of 41,328 On ead Wie 
a ratio of assets to liabilities of 150 per cent.: 
Of the old directors ef d one of 
Notable is J. Alder " wy! yice- 
ént of the +g ogy? but how in to 
sidency. He has for twenty-five years 
been mide with the business interests of 
Cnleabe, an of broad and liberal views, of 
stainless integrity, thoroug familiar with 
all the potas e work, and of kod 
executive al preciation of which by h 
associate ts is shown in his promotio’ 
to the highest office of the company. ‘ 

“Hon. Anson Stager is a man of national 
fame, as vice-president of the Western Union 
Tele h Company, and his business talents 
and abies as a manager of great measures 
and affairs are known throughout the Union. 

“Charles Hitchéock, head of the noted firm 
of Hitchcock, Dupee & Judah, is a gentle- 
man of exalted character and standing in his 
learned profession, and holds high rank as well 
among our successful buajness men, 

“A, 8. Pratt, resident director at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in business and finances is fame 
for never touching anything without making it 
a success. 

“ Among the new directors are some of the 
strongest namés in allthe Northwest. Robert 
Law, one of the most extensive coal dealers in 
the United States and one of Chicago’s 
wealthiest citizens, is a man of the highest 
reputation, and his name alone would be a 
guaranty of the soundness of any institution 
or enterprise in which he might take part. 

“Matthew Laflin isa man of immense for- 
tune, engaged in numberless business enter- 
prises and succeeds in all, In his lexicon there 
is no such word as fail, and whatever he takes 

of wins. 

no Col Cc. G. Hammond, for many years presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quin 
Railroad and now vice-president of the Pu 
man Palace Car Company, is a. man of great 
means and abilities, who has reached the front 
rank of business men by untiring energy, fotel- 
ligence, and probity beyond suspicion. 

“Judge Van H. Higgins is a lawyer eminent 
among his professional brethren; is wealthy 
and valuable in a ~ ssn where calm and 
wise counsel is neede ‘ i tt 

ee George H. Laflin is a young and wide-awake 
business man of fortune, enterprise, and in- 
domitable energy, and will undoubtedly be 
found one of pe most efficient members of the 

ization. 
me Senjemin V. Page has long been one of the 
leading manufacturers and business men in our 


_eity, and has attained fortune and influence by 


ary iotien. B. Bryan, the last. whom we now 
have space tion, is one of the es 


to men 
west and méritéd the hi 
ean cican ro s ar 
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PERFUMES AND TOILET SOAPS. 


A NEW SHOW-ROOM ARRANGED BY A 
FAMOUS JOHN STREET HOUSE. 


CoieaTE & Co., who many years ago won 
the universal good-will of housekeepers by the 
introduction of the laundry soap that bears 
their name, have comers A fitted up the sec- 
ond floor of their house at Nos. 53 and 55 John 
Street expressly for the exhibition of their 
toilet soaps and perfumery. The first object 
that catches the eye of the visitor on entering is 
the great show-casein the center of the room 
which figured so conspicuously at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. It was made by Herter 
Brothers & Co., of mahogany, with bands of 
ebony inlaid with white holly, and, together 
with the long tables and cases which line the 
rooms, is laden with the specialties of this firm. 
First on the list—because, probably, more 
widely known than any other—are the Cash- 
mere Bouquet soaps, great quantities of which 
are exported, South America and the Indies 
furnishing markets for a large trade in this 
many-scented article. Following these come 
what are known as superfine soaps, embracing 
the costliest sorts manufactured and compris- 
ing in one dozen varieties the favorite rose, 
violet, Frangipanni, and West End, For these 
is claimed as high a place, as regards purity and 
delicacy of perfume, as Lubin’s soaps occupy. 
In addition to the fine soaps already mentioned 
are the vaseline and olive-palm soaps, espe- 
cially adapted toskin diseases and invaluable in 
the nursery. The latter, made from pure olive 
and palm oils, is noticeable for the absence of 
any odor. 

Of perfumery there are extracts, put up like 
Lubin’s and counting some forty odd odors. 
Among these, Cashmere Bouquet, with its com- 
bination of sweet smells, is the most popular. 
Leading off a line of new perfumes, the names 
of which are patented, isthe Wedding March 
Bouquet, in dainty little bottles, whose stop- 
ples are tied down with white ribbons and en- 
circled by two bars of the music of “ Mendel- 
ssohn’s Wedding March.’’ Toilet watersafford 
an equally wide range for selection—violet 
water, possessing the odor of freshly-gathered 
violets, representing the toilet water for which 
there is the greatest demand, and lavender- 
flower water closely following in favor. Toilet 
powders, made of rice flour and delicately per- 
fumed, again repeat all the favorite odors. In 
addition to toilet articles of the firm’s own 
manufacture are to be found in this depart- 
ment all forms of petroleum jelly—familiarly 
known under the name of vaseline—for which 
this house has the sole agency in this country. 

The main salesroom on the ground floor is 
more prosaic in appearance, being devoted to 
laundry soap, candles, starch, and the like. 








TO MARTHA’S VINEYARD AND 
NANTUCKET. 


To escape the heat-waves on land there is but 
one alternative ; Seek the cool waves at the sea- 
shore. To eujoy these completely, you must be 
surrounded with them. The islands—the is- 
lands are the only true watering-places. Amon 
the most popular are Martha’s Vineyard, wit 
its thousand cottages on Oak Bluffs, fittingly 
called “The City by the Sea,” and Nantucket— 
names as old as our history. They have the 
advantage for the tourist not only of lying on 
the edge of the ocean and receiving its most 
refreshing breezes and surfs, but also of being 
easily reached. The sail to cither of the islands 
from New Bedford, on the mainland, is simply 
magnificent, and the accommodations on the 
elegant steamers running on the line all that 
could be desired. Oak Bluffs, on the Vineyard, 
‘sa picturesque city of villas—a thousand in 
number, many of which are occupied during 
the summer by well-known citizens from vari- 
ous parts of the country. Nantucket is suf- 
ficiently out at sea to make its attractions 
eagerly sought. Its bracing afr, absence of 
fogs, general home-like appearance of all the 
surroundings, and unequaled “sailing’’ facil- 
ities are bringing the island into the front as a 
watering-place. Nearer the main coast lies 
Buzzarda’s Bay, with its beautiful views and in- 
teresting associations. 

The new route from New York to these pop- 
ular resorts, via Fall River Line and New Bea- 
ford, is now open for the season. Passengers 
can leave here daily by the steamer “Bristol” 
or “Providence,” and arrive at Oak Bluffs at 
9a.M. and Nantucket 11 4.m. the next day. 
Returning, leave Nantucket at 1 P.M., Oak 
Bluffs 8.80 P. M., and arrive in this city at 6 30 
the next morning. Music on the steamers by 
splendid bands and orchestras. For this season 
the company has fixed the fare to Nantucket and 
return at $8.50; to Oak Bluffs and return, $7. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


New York, August Ist, 1879. 
Messrs. H. F. Grsert & Co., as will appear 
from our advertisement elsewhere, are prepared 
to buy and sell for customers stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange on a margin of 8 to 
5 per cent., and to negotiate prime stock privi- 
leges at very close rates. hey mail free on 
application the ‘‘ Weekly Stock Report,” a 
financial paper published by them, and also 

any information desired. They are enterprisin 
men, well posted in the turns of the Stock 
market, and aim to give satisfaction to all who 
intrust business with them ; and in this regard, 
so far as learned, have begn eminently success- 
They are prepared fo furnish the highest 
testimonials as to their standing to people who 

desire to intrust business with them. 


Everrpopy should read the XX Cot adver- 
tisement, in today’s paper. Its usefulness, 
cheapness (only $2 for a perfect bed), lightness 
(12 lbs.), and portability commends it to every 
one and accounts for the extraordinary large 
demand for them. Every Cot is guaranteed to 
give perfect satisfaction, or the money will be 

eerfully refunded. 


Soup on trial, freight prepaid, no money 
asked till tested, are the fair pone for Scales 
moped by Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, 




















Easy boots, of su) quay, for ladies 
and gentlemen. W. Fourth Avenue. 
Esta 1840. Fine 


or 
Custom Work a specialty. 








THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 





TuE above is the title of a duodecimo volume 
of 190 pages, containing biographical sketches 
of President Lincoln.and his Cabinet, the life of 
Mr, F. B, Carpenter, the celebrated artist-author 
ofthe great National Painting, ‘‘ The First Read- 
ing of the Emancipation Proclamation,” including 
also an account of the picture, an account of 
the crisis which produced it, an appendix con- 
taining the Great Proclamation, together with 
a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 
picture. We have a small supply of these 
books on hand, and will send them postpaid to 
those of our subscribers who may wish them, at 
the nomina price of 50 cents each; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of a new sub- 
scriber, with $3, can have the book. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 





Iv a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
be in arrears. Itis not fair tous to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 





DICKENS’S WORKS. 

A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s 
Works would be very acceptable to any 
friend or relation. We have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see Premium page 
in this issue. 








NEW YORK AND THEST. NICHOLAS. 





One of the many reasons why the summer 
resorts and watering-places surrounding New 
York enjoy such a universal popularity 
throughout the Union may be easily found in 
their proximity to the great metropolis, and in 
the possibility of exchanging, at shortest 
notice, the pleasures, excitements, and varic- 
ties of country life with the real comforts 
which the hoteis of New York alone can offer. 
Foremost amongst these hotels stands, as it has 
for years past, the St. Nicholas. Including all 
the advantages and improvements of other 
hotels, it has long been acknowledged as the 
model for all that appertains to the require- 
ments of travelers. any hotels of modern 
construction have copied its prominent features; 
none have excelled. Mr. Samuel Hawk, now 
abroad (prior to his loss of health the senior 
proprietor of the St. Nicholas), gained his 
popularity and well-deserved success there ; 
and it was through him and his experience thus 
acquired that the Windsor came into prominent 
notice. Those who, returning from the coun- 
try, wish to find airy rooms, the best of beds, 
excellent cuisine, careful attention to all their 
wants, and, last, but not least, easy access to all 
parts of the city will be more than satisfled 
with the St. Nicholas—.Summer Season, July 12th. 





PRATT’S PATENT BRACE. 





Tue Pratt Brace, manufactured at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is having a very extensive sale, and 
we speak advisedly when we say itis a very 
meritorious article and deserves its widespread 

opularity. One commendable feature of this 
Brace is: it can be worn a6 @ suspender, thus 
answering a double — There are’ but 
few who would not be benefited by wearing 
this Brace. The habit of stooping over and 
contracting the chest, is so common, when op- 
pressed with fatigue, that a monitor that gen- 
tly reminds us of a violated physical law is of 
great value and saves hours of subsequent 
pain and suffering. To children and pupils in 
our schools, who sit by the hour with contracted 
shoulders and stooping forms, it is really al- 
most invaluable. We think some simple ap- 
pliance of this kind would tend to remedy a 
great evil and develop-—what is considered the 
pride of either sex—a handsome and well- 
developed form. 





D. H. Morrat, Vice-President, has received a 
telegram from Senator Chaffee stating-that the 
suit of Foss & Hunter vs. The Little Pittsburgh 
Consolidated Mining Company has been settled, 
Foss & Hunter having made a full quit-claim 
for all their rights, title, and interests in the 
property of the Little Pittsburgh Consolidated 
Mining C6mpany. 





Tue practical printer who penned a pxan to 
the pen must have had on his mind one of Es- 
terbrook’s Falcon Pens, the most popular in 
use. 





Sr. Nicnouas Hotel, Broadway. First. 
classin all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 
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(From the “ London Review” Degqwawe 
work on “ Consu: ” Nov. 10%, I 


PHOSPHORUS IN CONSUMPTION. 


** No dictum is more certainly true than that 
of Dr. Carswell that pathological anatomy 
never perhaps afforded more conclusive proof 
of the curability of any disease than it has in 
the case of pulmonary phthisis.” . P 
“The introduction of phosphorus into the sys- 
tem, whether - way of medicine or as an ele- 
ment of diet, chiefly through its abundance in 
most sea fishes, forms a valuable accession to 
modern treatment.”’ 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate (prepared ac- 
cording to the directions of E. N. Horsford, 
late professor in Harvard University) is — 
recommended as the best preparation of phos- 
phoric acid ever offered. 

Manufactured by Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


From what we learn, Putnam’s hot-forged 
and hammer-pointed horse-shoe nails have no 
equal, as they are guaranteed not to split or 
sliver in driving. In this connection, a short 
time since we saw an account in a Providence, 
R. I., paper, where a blacksmith had used cold- 
rolled iron cut nails in shoeing a valuable horse, 
which had cost his owner $1,000. The conse- 
quence was, the horse in question became lame, 
lockjaw ensued, and the horse died. The owner 
sued the blacksmith for the loss of his horse, 
and a verdict was rendered against the black- 
smith. Therefore, we say: By all means use 
Putnam’s nails. 


HAUNTED ME. 


Dest, poverty, and suffering haunted me for 
years, caused by a sick family and large bills 
for doctoring, which did no good. I was com- 
pletely discouraged, until one year ago, by the 
advice of my pastor, I procured Hop Bitters 
and commenced their use; and in one month 
we were all well and none of us have been sick 
adaysince. And I want to say to all poor men: 
You can keep your families well a year with 
Hop Bitters for less than one doctor’s visit will 
cost.— A Workingman, 











INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED Brrr Tonio, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
| ge Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 

itions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CasweL., Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
lhew York. Sold by all druggists. 
——— Te ——- 


Or the hundred and one mineral waters upon 
the market none are more popular or possess, 
upon analysis, more valuable properties than 
Congress Water. The popularity of this 
famous water is increasing, instead of diminish- 
ing, and the crowds that daily resort to Con- 
freee Spring, in Saratoga, is a proof of this fact. 

housands of bottles of this water are sent 
every week into all sections of the country. 
Ask your druggist for a bottle of Congress 
— and you will soon send an order fora 

Ox. 





EVERYWHERE SouGuT For. — SuMMER ReE- 
sorTS.—Messrs. Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choco- 
lates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
»resents to ladies and children, always health- 
ul and delightfulto the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 





Congress WATER.—Its superiority as a 
cathartic and alterative consists in its entire 
freedom from everything bitter, acid, or crude, 
that produces headache, internal soreness, and 
tends to destroy the mucous membrane, All 
waters that are dangerous irritants may be 
known by an acid after-taste. 


WONDERFUL PaInt.—Cheaper and longer- 
lasting than any other, We advise all desiring 
to paint to enclosea stamp and have sent free 
the book “‘ Every One His Own Painter,”’ issued 
by the Ingersoll Ready-Mixed Rubber Paint 
Works, 162 South St., New York. First-class 
dealers can secure the exclusive sale for their 
town. 








Tue perfume of freshly-culled flowers is 
agreeable to everyone, and so it is with the 
delightful fragrance of Murray & LanMAN’s 
Fioripa WaTeER. None reject it ; none dislike 
it, From the Tropics to the Frigid Zone, it is 
the universal favorite on the handkerchief, at 
the toilet, and in the bath. 











BUSINESS NOTICES, 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS., 


COLGATE’S is universally esteemed 


by the tasteful and re- 
fined as the most delicate 
CASHMERE and recherche of per- 
fumes. The name and 








BOUQUET | gedemark of COLGATE 
SOAP are a guaranty of supe- 


rior and uniform quality. 
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“Sulphur Soap" seoared by Létters Patent. 


LENN's 





You can purchase of auunnuntn Druggist : 
8 Cakes Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 60 Cents, 


which will afford twelve ample sulphur baths as ef 
cacious as any from Nature's own springs. 


Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 

Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 

Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 
FOR CURING 


Obstinate Skin Diseases 


AND ALSO 


For Beautifying the Complexion. 


TENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


When used daily in the toilet, One Cake 
(25c.) is sufficient to test its wondertul merits 
in clarifying the complexion. 

BEWARE OF VILE IMITATIONS. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR oe BEEN COUNTER. 


Observe “C. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor,” on each 
ket, without which none is genuine. Sold by all 
Srugriste. Depot 7 Sixth Ave., New York. 





Three cakes sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 75 
cents in stamps. 


A WHISPER. 


If you can’t go to 
CONEY ISLAND (or the Sea Shore), 


box of 
rn at DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


IT 18 JUST AS GOOD. 








pen 4 itisastand. 
RISTADORO’S ara preparation and a fav- 
orite u ac 
ntleman. Sold by ea 


ts and applied b 
fitie Dressers. FACTORY, 
93 WILLIAM STREET. 


SALES °! “ino Company Zor” 1818 
356,432 


Sewing-Machines! 


The combined sales of ALL OTHER Companies 
(about twenty in number) will not equal these figures 

We submit that nothing but the undoubted superior. 
ity of the Singer Machines OVER ALL OTHERS couid 
ever have produced such a result. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Principal 0~ ce, 34 Untom Square, New York. 


‘COLUNSLA BICYCLE 











The POPEM'P’G 00., 
#3 SUMMER Sr. BOSTON. 





For particulars about our great 
$10 Dictionary Premium see page 
26. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 
bing Arrangements, see page 31. 





American Fruit-Preserving Powder 





AND LIQUID 1s the Cheapest, Most Reliable, and Best Known Method of preserving all kinds of Fruit, 
Tomatoes, etc. Strawberries, Raspberries, and all high-colored Fruits retain their rich color, as well 
as flavor. One ounce of it (costing 8 cents) is equal to 8 Ibs, of sugar in preserving property. 


Established over ten years, and end d by th 





The it, etc. may be 


ds upon th ds of families. One trial will establish 
Preservinz Powder até Liquid will effectually prevent fermenta- 


ps alr | gy allskinds of Peal ts Tomatoes, etes, an 


them the year round, or for in 
sealing air-tight. Simply corked or tled down, with 


Be re Erase, Ste, MR oe COO ee a ee od is langle Gadd cusy. Wous oud folk if the Fowdles and Liauid te ahiee 
in $ the Pratt, ete. in 


poe 
Give it a 
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River and east of 


Mountains for $1.25 per package. 


and General Agents W) 


L. P. WORRALL, Ne, 24 Liberty Street, New York. 
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Financial, 


REISSUE OF REDEEMED GREEN- 
BACKS. 

No one supposes, if Congress, instead of 
passing the Resumption Act, had author- 
ized the Secretary of the Treasury to fund 
the greenbacks into United States bonds, at 
the option of the holders of the former, 
that it would have provided that these same 
greenbacks should be reissued by the Gov- 
ernment. The obvious objection to such 
a measure would be that, with every fund- 
ing and reissue of the same greenbacks, the 
public debt would be just so much in- 
creased. When the Government, in the 
emergency of war, needed to borrow money, 
the measure was a wise one, since it was 
then running in debt and was compelled to 
do so to pay the expensesof the war. But 
when the purpose is to get rid of debt, 
nothing could be more insane than to fund 
one debt into another and then reissue the 
former obligation. Secretary McCulloch, 
when in 1866 he was authorized to retire 
greenbacks, was also authorized to cancel 
them; and when Secretary Richardson re- 
issued the seretired greenbacks, without any 
authority of law, he added just so much to 
the public debt. 

And yet the act of Congress at the last 
session forbidding the Secretary of the 
Treasury to retire and cancel the greenbacks 
redeemed in coin under the Resumption 
Act, and requiring him to reissue them and 
keep them in circulation, is less defensible 
and less sensible than it would be if ap- 
pended to a law for funding these green- 
backs. In the case of funding there would 
be a contraction of the circulation to the 
full amount of the funding; but when 
greenbacks are redeemed, and coin is paid 
out for them in the process of redemption, 
there is no contraction of the currency to 
the amount of a dollar. The coin takes the 
place of the greenbacks and for monetary 
uses is equally good. Whatever objection 
there might be, on the ground of contrac- 
tion of the currency, to funding without 
reissue, there certainly can be no such 
objection to redemption in coin without 
reissue. There is no need of reissuing the 
redeemed greenbacks in order to prevent 
contraction, since the coin that goes out of 
the Treasury for this purpose is just equal 
to the greenbacks that come into it and will 
serve the public just as well. 

Moreover, the reissue of redeemed green- 
backs makes the redemption a farce, unless 
it is proposed to change the nature of the 


United States Treasury, and turn it into a 
bank of issue. Redemption, if it means 
anything, means the payment of the green- 
back note in coin; and if when the note is 
thus paid it is reissued, then it is an out- 
standing obligation to be paid again or 
repudiated, and every time it is so paid and 
reissued the Government Treasury loses all 
the coin used for this purpose. The coin 
now accumulated in the Treasury for re- 
demption purposes was borrowed by selling 
bonds for it. These bonds are outstanding 
obligations and have added to the public 
debt; and if the greenbacks are not to be 
retired as they are redeemed by paying out 
coin for them, but to be issued again, then 
the upshot of specie resumption is an in- 
crease of the public debt tothe full amount 
of all the coin borrowed by the sale of 
bonds and paid out in the so-called redemp- 
tion of greenbacks. The Treasury must 
keep itself supplied with coin by borrowing 
it and issuing bonds therefor; and then it 
must pay out the coin when demanded to 
the holders of greenbacks, and then pay 
out the greenbacks again, and thus keep 
them in circulation. The latter part of 
this programme is just the farce which 
Congress at the last session enacted into 
law. The wit of man could not devise a 
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resumption itself a farce; and yet some 
silly Republicans voted for the folly. 

The law says that these greenbacks, com- 
ing into the Treasury from whatever source, 
‘shall be reissued and paid again and kept 
in circulation.” How shall this be done? 
For what shall they be paid out? The 
Secretary of the Treasury cannot lawfully 
pay out a dollar except to meet appropria- 
tions made by Congress; and, if the revenue 
accruing to the Government is sufficient, 
as it should be, to meet these appropria- 
tions, there will be no occasion and no 
opportunity for paying out the greenbacks 
redeemed in coin, unless the Secretary 
construes the law to mean that he shall pay 
out these redeemed greenbacks in prefer- 
ence to any other funds in his possession. 
He must do this, or they will accumulate 
in his hands by redemption; and if he does 
this, then other funds will accumulate, pro- 
vided the taxes are sufficient to meet cur- 
rent expenses, except as the Treasury is 
drained of its coin resources by redeeming 
and paying out greenbacks, 

If Congress really means to perpetrate 
the reissue farce, it should provide some 
way for paying out these redeemed green- 
backs. It might do so by increasing the ex- 
penses of the Government beyond its 
receipts, and thus run the nation into debt; 
or it might make appropriations for the 
payment of the so-called Southern claims; 
or it might direct the Secretary to buy up 
the bonds of the Government with these 
greenbacks; or it might direct him to turn 
the Treasury into a loaning agency, to dis- 
count bills of exchange and shave commer- 
cial paper. lf Congress means the thing, 
then let it act accordingly, and then the 
people will be pretty likely to understand it. 
ERI — 


BILLS OF CREDIT. 





Tue Constitution of the United States 
declares that no state shall ‘‘ emit bills of 
credit.” The first case involving a judicial 
construction of this prohibition that came 
before the Supreme Court was that of Craig 
and others vs. The State of Missouri. The 
State of Missouri had authorized the issue 
of certificates of indebtedness by the auditor 
and treasurer thereof to the amount of 
$200,000, in denominations not exceeding 
ten dollars nor less than fifty cents, and 
also made the same receivable at the treasu- 
ry or any of the land offices of the state, in 
discharge of taxes or debts due to the state, 
or of any debts due to any county or town 
therein, and also receivable by all officers, 
civil and military, in the state, in the dis- 
charge of salaries and fees of office. ‘The 
same act gave the commissioners of the 
loan offices power to loan these certificates, 
on good and sufficient security, to citizens 
of the state in sums less than two hundred 
dollars. The auditor and treasurer were 
required annually to withdraw from circula- 
tion one-tenth part of the certificates 
authorized and directed to be issued. 

The validity of this legislation coming 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the above case, the Court held 
that these certificates were ‘‘ bills of credit” 
within the meaning of the Constitution, 
and, hence, that the legislation was null and 
void; and, by consequence, that a promissory 
note given to the state in exchange for 
such certificates was void. Chief-Justice 
Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the 
Court, said: 

“The term [bills of credit] has acquired 
an appropriate meaning; and bills of credit 
signify a paper medium, intended to circu- 
late between individuals and between 
government and individuals for the ordina- 
ry — oses of society. . . . If the 
prohibition means anything, if the words 
are not empty sounds, it must comprehend 
the emission of any paper medium by a 
state government for the purpose of com- 
mon circulation. . . . e think the 
bills emitted under the authority of this act 
are as entirely bills of credit as if they had 
been so denominated in the act itself.” 


To the argument that they were not ex- 
pressly declared in the act to be a legal 
tender in the discharge of all debts the 
Chief-Justice replied: 

“The Constitution itself furnishes no 
countenance to this distinction. The 
——— is general. It extends to all 


ills of credit; not to bills of a particular 
description.” 


The Supreme Court came in contact with 





greater folly, unless the purpose was to make 


doctrine in the case of Briscoe vs. The 
Bank of the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 
The following syllabus gives the points 
decided in this case: 

‘1. Toconstitute a bill of credit within the 
Constitution, it must be issued by a state, 
involve the faith of the state, and be de- 


signed to circulate as money, on the credit 
of the state, in the ordinary uses of busi- 


ness. 

‘*2. Notes issued and payable in gold 
and silver by the Bank of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, a corporation created 
by a law of that state, ae capital which 
the holders of the notes could resort to for 
payment, containing no promise by the 
state, are not bills of credit within the 
Constitution, although the state was the 
sole stockholder of the bank. 

‘¢3. When a state becomes a stockhold- 

er in a banking corporation it imparts 

none of its attributes of sovereignty to the 

latter and can as a stockholder exercise 

no other power than any holder of stock to 

the same amount.” 

The second point in the above syllabus 

was reaffirmed by the Supreme Court, as 

follows, in the case of Darrington ve, The 

State Bank of Alabama: 

‘Bills of a bank incorporated by a 

state, managed by directors under its 

charter, having a capital stock actually 

paid in and liable for its debts, and subject 

to be sued for non-payment, are not bills of 

credit issued by the state, though the state 

owns the entire stock, the legislature elects 

the directors, the faith of the state is 

pledged for the redemption of the bills, and 

they are made receivable in payment of all 

public dues.” 

These cases settle the construction of 

that clause of the Constitution which for- 

bids a state to ‘‘ emit bills of credit.” The 

clause has no application to any contracts 

made by a state binding itself to pay money 

at a future day for services rendered or 

loans made, and none to bills issued by 

banks incorporated under state authority, 

no matter who are the stockholders. It ap- 

plies simply to bills directly issued by the 

state itself as a political sovereignty, and 
intended to circulate among the people as 
money for the ordinary purposes of -busi- 
ness. There is no doubt that this was the 
evil designed to be prevented. The people 
had had a full taste of the evils of colonial 
and state paper money, and they meant to 
prevent their recurrence. The framers of 
the Constitution, in carrying out this pur- 
pose, did not mean, as the Supreme Court 
has decided, to put the states under any 
restraints in respect to the organization of 
banks and granting to them the power of 
issuing notes. Banks are suable, as a state 
is not. There is no judicial process by 
which a debt can be enforced against a 
state. In the case of paper money directly 
issued by the state, the creditors have no 
remedy at law. The distinction between a 
bank and a state as an issver is a very clear 
one. The Constitution simply forbids the 
state to be such an issuer; but does not 
forbid it to charter a bank, with the power 
of issuing a note circulation, Such is the 
doctrine of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





BUSINESS.—The autumn trade in lead- 
ing manufactures has commenced with con- 
siderable vigor, and from this time forward 
there will undoubtedly be a gradual increase 
in the home distribution of all kinds of gen- 
eral merchandise. The export trade is 
large and increasing. cS 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York for 
the past week was as follows: general 
merchandise imports, including dry goods, 
$5,509,251, and produce exports, $7,765,809. 

The total imports since January 1st, this 
year, were $188,373,908, against $175,564,- 
817 for the corresponding period last year 
and $205,539,042 in 1877. ” 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary ist, this year, were $190,779,568, 
against $203,296,650 for the corresponding 
period last year and $160,410,411 in 1877. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Liwtrep PARTNERSHTP.—STATUTE MUST BE 
COMPLIED WITH.—The Supreme Court of 
Illinois, by Scnotrmp, J., has decided 
that in the formation of a limited partner- 
ship in this state there must be a subst:.ntial 
compliance with the statute in relation to 
the — and reco of the certificate 
and affidavit required; 





the same question and affirmed the same 


at such certificate 
and affidavit must not only be filed for rec- 
ord in the clerk’s office, but that they must 
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Wu.ts.—CHaRITaBLE Devise.—The Su- 
08 Court of Tennessee, by Nicholson, 
. J., has decided that a charitable devise 
to a voluntary association is not good, but 
if made to trustees for the benefit of the as- 
sociation it will be upheld; that where the 
disposition of property is made in the body 
of a will, is inconsistent with a devise ina 
codicil thereto, the latter, as expressing the 
last intention of the testator, will prevail. 
LEAsE,—CONSIDERATION.—The Supreme 
Court of Michigan, by Campbell, C. J., has 
decided that where the consideration of a 
lease fails the lessee is justified in abandon- 
ing the premises and refusing to pay further 
rent; that where premises are rented with a 
distinct understanding that they are in good 
condition, that becomes a part of the con- 
sideration; that a landlord who exacts 
a covenant that the lessee has received the 
premises in good condition cannot, in 
assumpsit for unpaid rent, deny that their 
condition was a consideration for the rent. 
Usury. — When an agent, procuring a 
loan of money for a party, charged and re- 
ceived from the borrower five per cent. of 
the amount and $100 for going to Chicago 
and procuring a release of an incumbrance, 
the party making the loan having no knowl- 
edge of this arrangement and deriving no 
benefit from it, it was held that usury 
could not be predicated of the transaction. 
—Ballinger os, Bowland, Supreme Court, 
] 


Detrvery BY Sympov.—The delivery by 
a purchaser of grain to his vender at the 
time of the shipment of the railroad receipts 
asa security for the payment of the pur- 
chase — is a symbolical — of the 
grain as a pledge, and vests in the pledgeea 
special property, entitling him to the pro- 
ceeds of the grain to the amount of his 
debt.—Taylor vs. Turner, “= Ct., Tl. 
Invorser’s Lranpmiry. — Evidence will 
not be received for the purpose of showing 
that a payee of a promissory note, who has 
transferred it by an indorsement in blank, 
verbally agreed at the time of making the 
indorsement to assume an absolute and un- 
conditional liability, and not the liability 
simply of an indorser.—Rodney vs. Wilson, 
Sup. Ct., Mo. 
THE MONEY MARKET worked easily 
during the early portion of the week, and 
call loans were made at 24 to 34 per cent. 
on stocks and 1} to 2 per cent on Govern- 
ments. Later on rates on stocks were ad- 
vanced to 4 per cent., with exceptional 
transactions as high as 7 per cent., though 
just before the close on Saturday the mar- 
ket became easy and closed at 3 per cent. 
The Treasury funding operations, which 
have threatened the money market for a 
long time past, are now virtually at an end. 
Within the past two weeks the New York 
City banks have paid into the Sub-Treasury 
the enormous sum of fifty-five millions of dol- 
lars in legal-tender notes in payment for 
4-per-cent. bonds. Of this amount nearly 
thirty-four millions of dollars were paid in 
during August, or within the space of nine 
days. The remaining balance due the 
Treasury on account of subscription to 
these bonds is comparatively small, and the 
public are to be congratulated that the 
sound policy and conservatism of our 
banks have enabled them to go through 
these enormous operations without any 
monetary disturbance to speak of. Of 
course, the payments by the Treasury on 
account of called bonds during these two 
wecks have been very heavy; but the fact 
that the Treasurer called upon the New 
York City banks for an enormous amount 
of money within an unusually short 


space of time remains the same. Mer- 
cantile paper continues in active de. 


mand. We quote first-class endorsed notes 
of short date at 8}@4 per cent.; four 
months at 4@44; and good single names, 
four to six months, at 5@6 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
weak and closed at 9743@974. United States 
bonds were firm and American railway 
securities steady. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and 
steady, closing at 4.88 for sixty days and 
4.85 for demand bills. New York exchange 
was quoted on Saturday at the places named 
as follows: Savaniah, buying 3-16 prem. ; 
selling 5-16 premium. Charleston, nominal; 
buying 1-5 premium, selling + premium. 
New Orleans, commercial 4@8-16 premium ; 
bank, } premium. St. Louis, $1 per $1,000 
discount. Chicago, steady; buying 1-10 dis- 
count, selling 1-10 premium. 

SILVER.—Official information has been 
received at the State Department from 
Berlin that the German Government is in- 
clined to modify the position heretofore 
taken by it against silver. That govern- 

ment is willing to discuss with the United 
States steps looking to the adoption inter- 





be left on file in the office. 


nationally of the bi-metallic standard, 
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The bullion value of the 412}-grain dollar 
is now at $0.8648. We quote: 


Bar Silver (gold).........se00« 
Trade Dollars (currency). 
Halves and 


see eeeeseeeeeeeseeseee 





GOLD.—The movement of gold to this 
market from Europe has begun, with the 
first supplies ordered from Paris. The 
shipment appears to be undertaken simply 
as an exchange operation, and the amount 
already ordered is over $200,000. The 
price of French exchange warrants the 
operation and sterling is very close to the 
same point. 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation has 
been active, with the market more or less 
feverish all through the week. Values, as 
a rule, are firmly maintained and prices of 
some of the prominent railway stocks are 
now as high asthey were before the panic, 
six years ago. 

At the opening on Monday prices de- 
clined } to 2 per cent. This was succeeded 
by an advance of }to4 per cent., during 
which there were large transactions at the 
higher range of quotations. Hereupon 
there set in a selling movement to realize 
accrued profits, under which the market 
weakened and prices reacted 14 to 8 per 
cent. Late in the week those who were 
sellers at the decline commenced to buy 
back their stocks, and the active purchases 
were accompanied by a feeling of great 
buoyancy, and prices in many instances 
touched not only the best figures of the 
week, but attained the highest point reached 
for many years. The advance ranged from 
1 to 6§ per cent., with the principal streagth 
and activity in Lake Shore, the Granger 
shares, Western Union, and Michigan Cen- 
tral. 

The following will show the course of 


prices during the week: 
a: High. Low- Clos- 
ng. est. est. ing. 
American Dist. Tel. Co... 62144 64 6244 63% 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.. + 86% 37% 84 8644 
Burl., Cedar Rapids, "and N.. 47 49% «45 48% 
Canada Southern............. 583g 604 «BIg 5034 


Chicago and Northwestern... 764 78% 743g 77 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf... 98% 9944 98 9814 










©.,R. L, and Pacific.......... 180% 141% 199% 140% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 11814 119% 1168 118% 
C., C., and Ind. Cem ........++ 84 
C.,C.,C., and I.... ..006 5334 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... i) 
Chicago and Alton....... oo 80% 04 
Chicago and Alton pf. = 
Boston Air Line, pf. 89 
Con. Coal......., -~ _ - 20 
CANON. .......ceereeeeeeeeeees 41 42 41 4246 
Del., Lack., and Western... 604% 61% 58% 59% 
Del. and Hudson.............. 48% 50 47% 48 
Dubuque and 8. C............ 60 60 60 60 
Express—Adamsé............. 10844 104% 100 104 
American.,.........+ 4M 6474 «= 46% 46% 
United States...... 45 4% 4 «w 
Wells, Fargo &Co. 97% 98 07 as 
Tb kidedadeaccsccecescacsonets 28, 2854 27% 27% 
Bate, Pl. .cccccccccccccccsescese 524 58 52 62 
Harlem, ......essecseveseeeeess 154% «154% 154%, 
Han. and St. Joseph........ ++ 20% 20% 19% 10% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 4814 431% 429% 42% 
Homestake Mining........... 8854 384 $814 BRI 
Tilinots Central...........0++ 90% «91 90 00 
Kansas Pacific............+.++ 69 0 8658 584 
Louisville and Nashville..... 63 53% 524 52 
Lake Shore. .......cccecscceess 824 «8B OB15g 8% 
Michigan Central............. 8335 86% 8214 BAG 
Morris and Essex........+++++ 02%, «=94 92 92 
M., K., and Texas........0..+ 1594 1A 1584 1634 
Mil. and St. Paul............+ 68'¢ 70 6614 B% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf.......... 953 974 95% , 
N. Y¥. Contral......0+ eescecess 11954 120 11936 1193 
N. J. Contral.......ssesecereee 58 5334 50 5084 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford 163° «168160 -_ 
Metropolitan Elevated...... 114% 114% 114% «112 
N. Y. Elevated........+sse0005. 12000«:1200:«11?ssa 
Manhattan Rallway.......... 4044 40% 87% 40% 
Ohio and MIAS........ceseeceee 16% 1641834 1644 
Ohio and Miss., pf............ 40 49 46% 47% 
Ontario Silver........ssssee+s 41% 4146 4g 4 
Pacific Mall........ssseseseees WW% 15% «1436 15g 
PanAMB........+.0eeeeeeeeeess 160 160 «187 «157% 
Pennsylvania Coal........... 15 «155 «15550 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 111% 1114 111% 11g 
Rensselaer and Saratoga..... 100 100 100 je 
Quicksilver. ......seccececesees 144% 14% #4 14 
Quicksilver, pf.......ceeeeeees 8054 40% 395% 40% 
Standard Mining............ 29 29 28 «20% 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn, asstd. 29 2034 28 28% 
St. Louis, K. C., and N....... 21%; 22 204% 2084 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N., pf.. 57 584 55% 56% 
St. Louis and San Fran....... % 11% 10% 
St. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 124 14% 115% 19% 
St. LoulsandS.Fran.,lst pf... 25 80 241% 293% 
454 
39% 
19% 
95 
446 
44 





Judge Harlan’s decision in the Columbus, 
Chicago, and Indiana Central case has been 
& source of disappointment to many who 
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expected a report highly favorable to the 
Company. In effect, Judge Harlan decides 
that the Columbus, Chicago, and Indiana 
Central indebtedness must be reduced to 
$15,821,000 before the Company can be en- 
titled to a decree for back rental. When 
this reduction has been made the Company 
can apply for such decree, but will only be 
entitled to interest upon the arrears of rent 
from the date of the completed reduction. 
The reduced total of debt may consist of 
either consolidated or sectional bonds. 

RAILROAD BONDS were less active, 
but prices were very steady. St. Louis 
and San Francisco, classes B and OC, ad- 
vanced 52 to 51 respectively. Lehigh and 
Wilkesbarre consol. assented declined to 824 
and rallied to 88. C.,C., and I. ©. Trust 
Company certificates assented fell off to 75 
and rallied to 75}. Rock Island coupon 63 
declined to 114. New Jersey Central con- 
sol. 1sts and convertibles assented to 100, 
and Chicago and Northwest consol. gold 
coupons to 113}. Harlemreg. 1sts rose to 
1254. 

STATE BONDS were dull. Louisiana 
consols fell off to 87; Dist. Col. 3-65s sold 
at 864@86}; Ga. 6s at 1008; and N. C. 
special tax, third class, at ‘2%; Tennessee 
new at 32; and N. C. old, January and July, 
at 244, 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were strong 
on a brisk inquiry from all classes of in- 
vestors; though the principal purchases were 
made by those who tound it necessary to 
replace their called bonds with other issues. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
United States currency sixes.......... 12154 125 
United States sixes, 1880, registered.. 104 104% 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 104 104% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered.. 104% 10454 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 104% 10454 
United States fives, 1881, registered... 102% 102% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 102% 102% 
United States 414s, 1891, registered.... 104% 105 
United States 44s, 1891, coupon....... 106 106% 


United States fours, 1907, registered.. 10154 101% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 101% 101% 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Trea- 
sury now holds $353,000,650 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion for the week, $2,431,550. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $2,682,700. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, $328,552,602; gold notes, $1,467,500. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, are 
as follows: 





1878. 1879. 
New YOrk...scsoosescesseees $1,513,000 $360,000 
Boston. .....06eeer0e weesecrces 1,425,000 686,000 
Philadelphia. .....0.0-eeesere 124,000 40,000 
Miscellaneous, ......+. +0004 1,057,000 478,000 
TOtAl.....ceececeeeceees $4,119,000 $1,459,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows im. 
portant changes, owing to large Treasury 
operations and the shipment of money to 
the West for the movement of grain. The 
banks lose $6,862,775 in surplus reserve, 
but still hold $6,752,050 above legal require- 
ments. 

The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 














August 9th. Comparisons. 
LOADB......cccccecccssees $272.936,600 Inc. $5,655,900 
SPecle......seeececeeeeee 19,624,100 Dec. 28,800 
Legal-tenders........+++ 60.435,500 Dec. 7,219,600 
Total reserve........ e+» 70,089,600 Dec. 7,247,900 
Deposits........sss0000. 253,230,200 Dee. 1,540,500 
Reserve required...... 63,307,550 Dec. 885,125 
Surplus.......0 ceceeseee 6,752,050 Deo. 6,862,775 
Circulation......... eesee 20,682,100 = Ine. 87,300 

BANK STOCKS were dull. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 
Bid. Asked Bid. Asked, 
os sees 125 — |Marine..........100% _ 
Ameen — 100 114 |Market.......... 116 -_ 
Rroadway..... |Sechanics’. .....3 = 
Rute'ra 4 Dra.. — 101 |Mech. Rkg@ As... 56 ~ 
Central Nat’nl. wee — {|Mechs’ & Trad.. — 15 
Chase Nat. B’k. 116 a | Mercantile... .. 4 ts] 
; 110 'Merchants’...... 124 «12414 
1600 — |Mer. Exchange. 50 15 
> |Metropotitan’- 125 128 
— 140 reer 85 
mmerce..... 129 — |New York..... 1 _ 
Continental.. 96 99 |New York Co...147 - 
‘wer a nge — 140 |Ninth Nat'l..... - 
East Riv 9 |North Amer.... 77% — 
First National. 450 — |North River....100 _ 
Fourth Nat’L.. 1023 10834! Oriental es 
Pulton.......++ 130 = | P: ee 180 
Fifth Avenue.. 225 - pe 
Gallatin Nat't.. 130 — | le’s.. ._— 4120 
German Am.. 82 nix RB v2 
Greenwich 100 = [Repuatic eet 104 - 
Gi BW ccs cece % \Seventh Ward. — 7) 
Hanover....... - | & Leather. a7 = 
mp. & Trad’s 208 — |8t. sehen. 100 
rving Neb dadnohe 195 [etete of - 
eather Man't 186 — IiTenth Nation’t, 104 = 
Manhattan.... 125 - | esmen’s... — 146 
Manuf.&Mer.. 7% — |Union........... 141 (148 








tay Co fete 16 Bros 
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OrrFice oF Fisk & Hatcu, BANKERS AND 

DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, 

New York, July 7th, 1879. 


THE sure place for the savings of the people, 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certain income is 
in the Bonds of the Government. We buy and 
sell all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 
ing the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the different denomi- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 50s, 100s, 500s, 1,000s coupon form, and in 
addition in 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg- 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 


We also pay especial attention to purchases 
of all first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office is free to all intending investors who may 
desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their investments. 


(QF Holders of Five-Twentizs, of either 
issue, and of Ten-ForttEs, should take notice 
that ALL THEIR BONDS HAVE BEEN CALLED IN 
FOR REDEMPTION, and that they have all ceased 
to draw interest. As they will lose interest on 
their money by holding their called bonds any 
longer, holders will find it to their interest to 
make their exchanges and reinvestments at 


once. 
FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 

fesue inst cash deposited or satisfactory guaran 
of repayment Circular Credits for Travelers, in dol 
lars, for use in the United States and adjacent = 
tries, a and in pounds sterling, for use in any part of 
wo 

Application for Credits may be made to the yp 
house direct, or through any first-class bank o1 
banker in this country. 


“MOLLER &_CO., 


NASSAU ST., 
OFFER FOR SALE 


NEW YORK CITY 


S PER CENT: goto BONDS, 


6 PER CENT, GOLD BONDS, 
7 PER CENT, BONDS, 


DISTRICT COLUMBIA 


6PER CENT GQLO BONDS, 
and Many First-class 
Investment Securities. 


INVESTMENTS 
Paying 9 and 10 per Cent, Interest, 


BONDS, Principal and Interest, payable at our mee. 
and secured by First Mortgage = THPROVED § RMS, 
whose value » sworn to bea dy bie, the 
amount of the loan. For sale Sa 


Geo. Opdyke & Co., 


Bankers, 120 Broadway, New York, 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
RAL DOMESTI 
GENERAL ESTE, AND FOREIGN 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR norEs 
ON THE UNION BANK 


F LONDO 
AVAILABLE OR ROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Draw Bille ou Londen, 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 
UNITED STATES BONDS 


BOU T SOLD, AN AND "EXCHANGED. 


Lat duinthacted tes Backs. 
ASA P. POTTER, President. 


A7 Per Cent. 
First Morlge ee Pred Coupon Bond 


OF THE JERSEY CITY AND ALBANY RAILWAY Co., 
AT THE RATE OF $4,000 PER MILE. 


For sale AT PAR and ACCRUED INTEREST. 
Particulars upon application to 


WM. B. HATCH & CO., Bankers, 


25 Pine Street, New Vork. 


INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Safe and Profitable. 
of all security offered. 


JOS. Ae MOORE 
fireet, Indianapolis tna. 























NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., Ne Ves 
Capital Stock , . $200,000, 
Offers to investors carefully selected 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


SCHOOL BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
FARM LOANS, 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 


and other desirable securities, bearing from 6 to § 
per cent. interest. 
Settlements made for holders of defaulted securities. 
Information in detail furnished upon application. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
GEO. W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-President. 
WM. P, WATSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


SAND, HAMILTON & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 2 Nassau Street, N. Yo 
P.-0. Box 1838, 


Buy and Sell on Commission all Securities dealt in on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the Mining Ex- 
Sena. SS attention given to out-of-town 


“JAS. G. HAMIL TON, 
Member of the N. Y. Ae Exchange wa 
ing Exchange. JOS. D: 





Ww DiMOck” 


The Massachusetts and 
New Mexico Mining Co. 


INCORPORATED MARCH 20th, 1879. 
Stock Forever Unassessable. 


OFFICE, 7 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Room 23, Boston. 





DIRECTORS. 
JOHN 8. ABBOTT, Pres. CHAS, D. JENKING, 
LL, Seo’ ISAAC B. RICH. 
iD Wi Nar W. H. NEWCOMB, 


WEEKS, JOSEPH T. Y. 
es ver oor. New Mexico. 


' ber '~ ro of ie he Compan consists of the 
| hes nd oo pee toes im length b +4, 
situated at Silver, Sty, Silver 
rant Coun 
Durin thetast te ten months’ work 216 tons of 
$26,000, being oat the 
average rate 0 


“nf } ton. This at an ex- 

nse for milli 4 mn. 

Por the purpose oan ving a new mill, the Directors 

will sella limited er of the stock at the price 

(for the present only) of oe share. Samples of ore 
Company's office. pectuses mailed free. 


tracted from this mine reti 





PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLAR 
AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 
Principal and Escopons Payable in New York 


A al revenues of the Province are about $2 
about 1,000,000 of which is a subsidy payable oo: 


under the Confederation Act 
= oan, including the present loan, is 


PPUTIUeCIOPEC ICSE ee ee 


of inhabitants 
humbering about 1,250,000, Is Hable to be assessed if 
necessary for the payment ‘of this loan. 
Accumulative sinking fund of one per cent. per an- 
num ts provided for payment of this loan, 


NEW 4% PER CENT LOAN 
OF THE 
CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 


20-YEAR BONDS. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 


Principal aye. Taterose | Fazable in Beston, 


FOR SALE BY 
BLAKE BROTHERS & CoO., 


54 Wall Street, oRK. | 28 State Serece. . 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL .......@200,000. 











This Cor pocetaes, nas ponght t the business of ¢ 
old * KANGA. S$, MISSOURI, A CENTRAL [LLIN TLILINOIS 
LOAN faENGY, ” and is fully organized for business. 


Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. 
WM. HENDERSON, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 











$1, 0005 | Jn Wel 0. Stoctn 


S10 % fortunes every 
qadress BAX & CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St., N.Y. 
1175 note oe i incemmant of 00 


rtional = 836, every 
Guide 
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Sf ___________ 


Weekly Blarket Review, 


Gor the week ending Friday, August 8th, 1879.) 


GROCERS’ MAREET. 


COFFEE.—Brazr. Correr.—The slow- 
ness of the distributive demand, together 
with the fall supplies held by dealers and 
the loss of confidence which late telegraphic 
advices from Rio seem to have occasioned, 
have each been factors in developing a 
quiet and dull market. There is little or 
no demand; but, while holders evince no 
anxiety to sell, there is an easier feeling per- 
vading the market, and, in order to effect 
sales, sellers would be obliged to make 
some concession. Minp Corrers.—The 
market has been generally quiet for West 
India growths. We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uhoice...... 10} or 
Santos, Best to Choice.............. 15 @19% 
ee LER oe % @27 
_ | EERE SERS 23 @25 
SE RY © ere aa 1 @is 
PN + wleithesniacuihensnseeeeer 16 @l7 


TEA.—The market has been rather quiet, 
although there is some demand for Japan 
on the spot. There has been some business 
ih progress; but buyers gencrally are mov- 
ing slowly and display no anxiety what- 
ever. We quote: 


MOOR ici viscsvesvevess é0esvcccceed 20 @50 
OR vsckcisnaces ngsesdtoueo 18 yo 
English Breakfast.........0.seeecees 20 @ 
Uncolored Japan.........esssececeee 22 @55 
ME soo scsenceeaseenencaess Gasee 2 @% 


SUGAR.—Raw Suaar.—The slow move- 
meat during the past week of the produc- 
tion of the refineries has materially cur- 
tailed the demand for all raw material, and, 
as a consequence, the market has ruled ex- 
ceptionally quiet. Refiners appear to have 
sufficient stock on hand to meet their pres- 
ent requirements, and, with no demand and 
an almost entire absence of business, values 
are nominal. ‘Rermvep.—The demand has 
been very light and the business transacted 
meager. Prices have declined fully one- 
eighth of a cent from our last quotations 
the market closing yesterday quiet. There 
appears to have been a slight increase in the 
production. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 68 @ 
Harp.—Cut Loaf...........c.00 eve B @ — 
ANOS ..0 np. 000c0enssecenas 83 @ — 
POMOC S 65 0 65600000008 c0 @ 9 
EN RR ree 
Wuite.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 8 
Steam Refined A,......... 7 
BERGER Ghee'cc ccdobvscocbets 7 7 
Ye.tLtow.—Coffee C...... abab thbesde 7 7 
Other grades.........000. 6 


MOLASSES.—There has been a trifle 
more doing in the boiling descriptions of 
West India; but prices are a shade lower, 
and, the demand having been satisfied, the 
market closed yesterday quiet on the basis 
of 244@25 cents for 50° test. Grocery 
grades are in moderate request from the 
trade, but sales are mostly of a jobbing 
character. New OriEeans.—Nothing be- 


yond a jobbing business is reported, with a 
slow movement and small sales. We quote: 
Cua, Grocery Grades ............... nominal, 
“ Bolling Grades ............... 25 @ 25 
Nzw Orveans, New Crop, Fancy....— @42 
“ is . Good....28 @40 


FISH.—Mackerel continue dull and weak, 
the excessive offerings rather unsettling the 
roarket, Buyers are disposed to await later 
developments, while holders are using con- 
siderable exertion to reduce the quantity 
now here. Saleg are r d at $3 for Me- 
dium No. 3 and §$5.50@5.'%5 for No.2. Cod 
are in fair demand, but the receipts in- 
crease very slowly. Some few New Bank 
to hand sold at $5,250.50. George’s are 
quoted ‘$8/75@4.00. ' ‘There have been no ar- 
rivals of Box Herring, and business, in con- 
sequence, is at a stand. “The nominal quo- 
tations are 18@19 cents for Scaled and 
15@16 for No. 1. 


SALT,—Supplies of Factory-Filled are 
gradually being reduced, and the market is 
a trifle steadier in consequence. The legit- 
imate demand, however, continues for small 
seg en only, there being little or no inqui 

or invoices. Bulk continues unsettled an 
nominal, The nominal store quotations are 
for Ashton’s Liverpool Fine $2.50 per sack, 
Higgins’s $2.40, Phoenix $2, Deakin’s and 

ngton’s $1.10@1.15, Evans’s and 
Worthington’s $1.10, other brands $1@1. 10, 
Live Ground ‘65@70 cents, Turk’s 
Islahds 24@25 cts. per bushel, Mediterranean 


23@25, Inagua 24@25, and Curacao 30, 
cash. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES are inactive and nominal. Pot 
are quoted 4§@48 and Pearl 6@6} cents, 


FLOUR, “MEAL, Ero.—Frovn—The | No? hie: 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


and in Europe, together with a further re- 
duction in shippers’ limits and larger ar- 
rivals of New Flour, have given buyers a 
decided advantage; and even at the con- 
cession most shippers have held off. The 
material decline in Wheat, especially in 
Spring growths, has contributed to the 
heaviness and inactivity in the low grades, 
Common Extras are more plenty, lower, 
and dull at the decline. a Clears are 
easier and have sold slowly, being generally 
held much above shippers’ orders. We 
quote: 











Sour Extras.......0.000- eee $3 25 @ $4 25 
fot Brey aa eves Hee 83 40 
Superfine....... ‘ coseee 837K @ 430 
State Extra Brands........... 450 @ 4 65 
State Fancy Brands........... 4 65 4% 
Western Spring Wheat Extras 4 50 4 60 
Minnesota Clear...........+0- 490 5 65 
Minnesota Straight............ 5 40 6 35 
Minnesota Patents............ 5 60 8 00 
Winter Wheat Seconds....... 460 @ 490 
Good to choice Spring Wheat 
ME cossisssaceonsiennna’ 470 @ 485 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O.,and Mich. 5 00 @ 5 30 
Ohio, Ind., and Ill, Superfine... 375 @ 4 30 
Ohio Red Hoop Extras (Ship- 
EOD 470 @ 4 95 
white Wheat, Ex., Ohio,Ind.. 505 @ 5 35 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind..... 550 @ 5 75 
St. Louis Single Extras....... 5 35 @ 5 60 
8t. Louis Double Extras...... 565 @ 600 
8t. Louis Triple......... 610@ 62 
Genessée Extra Brands....... 510 @ 5 30 
Winter Wheat, Patents....... 550 @ 8% 
White Wheat, Michigan...... 510 @ 5 30 
City Mills, for West Indies.... 525 (@ 5& 40 
City Mills, for Europe........ 450@ 465 
SouTHERN FLour.—The inquiry has con- 
tinued good for spot, anda good business 


has been done in the low and medium 

des at some concession. Choice Bakers’ 
(xtras and good Family brands have been 
in steady request at former prices. New 
has been offered more freely, and prices 
have in instances been shaded to sell 


promptly. We quote: 
No. 2 Southern.............00 $280 @ 850 
Balt., Alex., and Georgetown, 

Mixed to Good Sup.......... 87 @ 4 35 
Balt., Alex., and Georgetown 

Extra and Family speppddelebec 5 30 6 50 
Richmond Extra..........00.+: 5 35 6 00 
Richmond Family.............. 6 2 6 50 
Baltimore, Howard St. brands.. 5 30 6 00 
Maryland and Delaware........ 5 30 6 00 


Ryg Fiour has been in more general 
demand and has improved. The arrivals 
are not so large and the stock is reduced, 
We quote: 


Rye Flour, Fine ..... sccecccees $2 30 @ $2 45 
Rye Flour, State..........seee6 8 40 8% 
Rye Flour, Pennsylvania....... 3 30 83 50 


Corn Mgau.—The business in this article 
has been light, owing to the absence of any 
assortment, nothing but Southern offering. 
Sales 950 bbls. We quote: 


Corn Meal, Western......... «++ $2 20 @ $2 40 
Corn Meal, Western White..... 250 @ 2% 
Corn Meal, Brandywine........ Oo 2% 
Corn Meal, Prize Medal....... oo 2 40 


Baa MEat has been in fair request and is 
unchanged. Sales of 2,890 bags at 86 cents 
for Coarse, $1.06 for fine Yellow, and $1.15 
@$1.25 for fine White. 


GRAIN.—Waeat.—The dealings since 
our last have been large, but at lower and 
irregular prices, the business having been 
largely confined to the covering of options 
here and in London, where large sales have 
been made of No. 2 Red for August ship- 
ment from this side. The regular trade has 
been moderate. We quote: 







WPREND TEER, 0 oo ccdsiccccees es 1 16 117 
So SRE 115 @116 
White, No. 1...... iompaniiea -- 1 114 @ 1 12 
White, No. 2..... Souepgecnees 1 093 @ 1 004 
WIRIER, NOW Disccccccdveasences 1 00 @ F OT 
White, Ungraded............. 106 @1 16 
ATBDEY, INO. D..0s ose pacqnes oe oo 1 085 @ 1 003 
Amber, No. 2...... -oe. 1085 @1 
Amber Michigan. a ~ 
Red Winter, No.1.. 1 093 @ 1 10 
Red Winter, No. 2. 1 094 @ 1 10 
Red Winter, No. 8.... -. 1 065 @ 1 063 
Red Winter, Ungraded........ 108 @- — 
o. 2 Milwaukee, Spring (new) 1 02 @ 1 03 
No. 8 Milwaukee, Spring...... — 9 @— 92 
ie TO Serre 1 03 
No. 8 Spring......... divide does —990 @—91 


Corn.—For Corn on the spot the market 
has been strong, under a good export and 
speculative demand, White and Yellow 
have been scarce and salable at strong 
figures. We quote: 


Be, DO, i 5sse0cessbnsgeeces — 4 45 
Sr eee 449 
Steamer Mixed...........0. oo — =< 
eS eets --at bese thie sunakve a — — 
ngraded....... RE - )— 
ellow ....... Soccsesgcvccccces — 4645@— ‘oh 
NGMPTIV ECO Se occ cte vecct onc ct — 8 @— — 


Rye.—The market has been fairly active, 
but at easier prices, especially on Western, 
which is most: plenty. Sales of State at 68 
cents and No. 2 Western at 68. 

Bar ey has been offered in small lots; but 
as yet nothing has been done to establish 
values for autumn delivery. 

Oats.—With larger receipts here and at 
the primary markets, coupled with more 
favorable prospects regarding the new crop, 
the market has been decidedly; weakér. At 
the reduced figures. a fair business has been 
done, but the market closed quiet,and un- 
settled. We quote: 


No.1 Pep sed ie dome woe ceeeiee ced eO0 
No. 2 BOs Sevrcecse occubs¥eseqenetit L 
pO re res Siecesve 


neds: cesccesdainabadiall 





more seasonable weather for the crops here | No.2 New York............sccececs 0.88 


oe New York.....:6..esecceccsceeedd @U 


Matis ener aes pssqgesapeneeten 83 @— 
Ungraded White..............5.. ere) = 
Ungraded Mixed.........2.scseeveeee 83 


Beans AND PrsAs.—The market remains 
without noteworthy change. Pea Beans 
have been in light supply and strong. Red 
Kidney have sold slowly, although easier, 
Southern Black Eye and Green Peas are 
scarce and strong. We quote: 
Beans, Mediums, choice, 1878...$1 eat 35 
Beans, Marrows, choice, 1878... 1 30 @— — 
Beans, Pea, choice, 1878 .. ..... 1 80 140 
Beans, White Kidney, choice, 1878 1 25 @ 1 80 
Beans, Red Kidney, choice, 1878. 2 50 — 
Beans, Black, choice, 1878...... 2 30 @ 2 35 

PROVISIONS. — Porx.—On the spot 
the market has been moderately active and 
comparatively steady, while options have 
been dull and rather easier, under liberal 
supplies in the West. We quote: 


EE, SEN a cccococsecnstectecses 8 8 @9 00 
Bess, O10 5. cccccccs doastoow coe _ 
Ee rrr 8 50 

WHINY co cccncsccensesoteecaee 11 25 @11 50 


Bacon.—On the spot little or nothing has 
been done and prices are uncertain. We 
quote: 


WESTERN. 
Short Clear..... 00980 ges ss ¢ebep ee eee 
Long Clear..... 6660 0d cite oceclse cc OP a ae 
Half-and-half.............+2.-.---5 00 @5 W 
SED votes an sn:s cae b anesuesorne 523 @—— 

Ciry. ’ 
BRON OO. os cdicclccscccsdece eee 2 @ 5 35 
Long Oleah..coccgcccsccnces seereed 20 @— — 
MURMUR sccseassoespscacceroces 530@— — 


Larp.—Prices have declined almost daily, 
under a light demand and heavy stocks, 
without, however, leading to a material in- 
crease in trade. We quote: 


DE cincsgunseiseesassacwieyess sce 5 90 @ 5 925 
OG okies cdeccseatieweses 5 85 (@ 5 8ih 
Prime No. 1 City...........00000.9 7 Q@— — 
Prime Kettle-rendered............ 6 25 @— — 
Refit ed, South American......... 6 40 @— — 
Refined, Continent...... colds pote 6 274@ 6 80 
Refined, West Indies............. 6 224@ 6 80 


Cur Mzgatts.—The demand has been light 
and, with liberal stocks, the tone has been 
weaker. We quote: 

Crry. 


PICKION GING 4 o00000ac0ce00ccccsceece. 94@103 
PICKLOUM MNOUIAOLSE, 0.c46.cccas ceccvcccecs 5 @ & 
Pickled Bellies... .cccccccse cocccccces 41@ 6 
FIMO BENIN. 5 o:5:0.5.0 65's oneine-sccccee et 10 @11 
ON SENET Bcc. < capaccsescecccans 5i@ 6 
Smoked Srips.....ccccccccrscccccccses 73@ 8h 
EE de A ae eeepc: 8i@ 94 
Prosh Ghoul Gers, 004 co cccccsccccsvcces af Bd 
EINES. ccccuneses osuccusowaense @ 


Trenck Brrr has slightly improved, 
though the business is light and supply very 
moderate. Sales of 225 tes. at $18.50@$19 
for Philadelphia Extra India Mess and 
$20@$20.50 for City do. 

BaRreL Beer has ruled very firm, under 
a good local and fair export demand. The 
supply of choice quality is moderate. Sales 
765 bbls. 

Brrr Hams have been offered more freely 
and are easier. The demand is moderate. 
Sales at $19@$19.50. 


CATTLE MARKET.—The receipts of 
Beef Cattle have been somewhat less, and, 
with an increased inquiry, holders have 
succeeded in advancing prices one-quarter 
of a cent, the market closirg quite firm at 
the improvement. The sales were at 10} 
cents for extra Steers, to dress 57 Ibs. to the 

ross cwt.; 74@10 for ordinary to prime 

atives, to dress 55@56 lbs.; and 64@7 for 
Texas, to dress 55 lbs. Prices of Milch 
Cows have materially declined, under the 
influence of liberal offerings and the indif- 
ference of buyers. Fair to good quoted 
$25@$35. For Calves the demand is rather 
better and holders are firm at anadvance of 
one-quarter of a cent. Sales of best Veal 
at 64 cents and Buttermilk 28@3. The 
better grades of Sheep were in demand for 
export, and in some cases rather higher 
prices were realized, the extreme range 
being 83@5% cents. Lambs were also 
wanted at an advance of one-quarter of a 
cent. Quoted 44@6 cents for poor to best. 
Sales of Live Hogs were made at $4@$4.25 
for eet to good Corn-fed. The receipts 
for the week were 11,052 Beef Cattle, 258 
Cows, 3,813 Calves, 29,441 Sheep, and 17,- 
725 Hogs, 

HAY.—Under ~ receipts and a con- 
tinued fair demand, New remains firm at 
previous quotations. The common grades 
are selling at 50 cents and upward, accord- 
ing to quality, while Prime is held at 70@ 
80. Old continues scarce and firm at un- 
changed prices. We quote Shipping 50 
cents, prime Timothy 70@85, Medium 50@ 
65, Clover 80@35, and Salt 40@45. The ar- 
rivals of Straw are also light and the de- 
mand continues moderately active. The 
advance in Long Rye noted in our last is 
maintained and holders show no disposi- 
tion to make concessions, We quote Long 
Rye 50@60 cents, Short do. 45, and Oat 80 
@35, all cash. 


WOOL.—Holders, as a rule, have not re- 
ceded from their previous asking prices, 
being seemingly determined to retain their 
stocks in hand rather ‘than yield a fraction 
from the rates now current, as the same in 
many instances are already below a point 
that returns a profit. Those manufactur- 
ers, however, that are not’ already stocked 
continue to pursue a very cautious policy, 
pacthiaring only as necessity compels, hop- 
ng thereby to influence ho into accept- 





ing a lower limit. ‘The market, it is con- 


eaertla at 
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sidered, is in a very favorable condition, as 
supplies, as a rule, are well under control, 
and it is ag that any increase in the 





demand will be immediately followed by 8 
better range of prices. We quote: 
American XXX........... ceceeee 42 65 
American XX..........+ vecstictind 

| Ere ee — 40 
PLE” PR Perr —18 @— 2% 
| 35 40 
EEE. iraconeseesqens ten en —26 80 
Texas, Coarse....... Ses ebet eeu —18 20 
Cal. Sp’g Clip.........sse0- paonen —15 30 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER—The demand for fine quality 
has been fair, and, with light receipts, the 
market has ruled a trifle firmer, In fact, on 
fancy lots a further advance has been ob- 
tained. We quote: 

State, Creamery, fair to choice ........15 @17 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy...13 @15 
a = ane noe wakereeeus A Ore 
estern reamery, r ANCY..2..- 
Western, Dairy. dim to on eae ¥ Git 
Western, Factory, fair to good...... . 7@i1L 

CHEESE.—The receipts, although light- 
er, have been abundant, and, with a moder- 
ate business, the fecling has been a shade 
weaker, particularly on the low grades, 
which are not wanted. We quote: 








State, Factory, fancy............ -- B@6 
State, Factory, goodtofine...... ~5 
State, Dairies............. decce .4 
Western, Factory, choice........ -. 54@ 6 
Western, Factory, fair to prime....... 5 @ 5f 


EGGS.—With a light demand, liberal 
offerings, and warm weather, the tone has 
been in buyers’ favor, especially on lots not 
strictly fresh. We quote: 

Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 14 o 
State and Pennsylvania.............6 18} 
Western and Canadian..... dabesios ee. 11 @IIS 

POTATOES.—New Potatoes arrive free- 

ly and prices are lower. We quote: 


Potatoes, Rose....seeeesseee coos — @S1 75 
Potatoes, State Peerless..........— — @— — 
Potatoes, State Rose............ _-— _ 


FRUIT.—Domestic Driep.—The mar- 
ket is without change. Choice Apples are 
sought for; but the market is bare. There 
is some inquiry for Peaches; but holders, 
owing to the unfavorable news about the 
new crop, are very firm in their views. 
New Cherries are in good demand, with 
oie strong. Some few new Georgia 

ecled Peaches have been received and are 
held at 11@13 cents. We quote: 


Apples, Dried, State...........scceee 8 4 
Apples, Western.........++ cesepeeee 83 
Apples, Southern.......seeeeeseeeees 2 6 
Peaches, Peeled........ Segeepecesoes 5 1 
Peaches, Unpeeled...........sse00 2 8 
Blackberries....... § davaanpeedetertl @ 5 
Plur'’4-).cccccccee ecccccccces ecccee 1 13} 


SEEDS.—The market for Clover is 
quiet, but firm, and the only sale we are 
reported comprises 250 bags of Choice 
at 7 cents. We quote prime West- 
ern, 63@7 cents; Choice do., 74; State, 
74; Timothy nominally quoted $1.70@ 
1,75. Nothing has transpired in Calcutta 
Linseed, and, in the absence of business, the 
nominal quotation is $2.15. There has 
been more doing in Canary, and we are re- 
ported 665 bags Sicily, gpa terms; 250 
do., in lots, 05@8. 74; and 600 do. 
Smyrna, private terms. Domestic Flax is 
quoted at $1.40@$1.45. 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per T 
Guano, Peruy’n, rectified, 9.70 p.c. 69 00(@70 50 
“ “ “ 38.40 “ 51 00@52 25 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(2,000 IDE. ). 0.40: 0-cceporscess 52 00@54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime................ 87 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 82 
Hy Bone Flour..... ooee - 


B 
8s 


re Ground Bone....... 81 
sl Crescent Bone....:. 27 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
CRED COP 10BG, 0 o96'0:05.06.0c0005.0's 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 
Bone, ground fine, per on . 
ssolved, high grade. 
German Potash Salts (kaint).... 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), per 
BD Tc ded levhewcresssacee 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
100 Ib 


eee 1 0 1 27% 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per100Ibs. 3 8 7% 


SES SBSs 





8 S8sssss Ssss 


Dried Blood, per unit........... 2 874@2 50 
Chas. H. North & Co,, Animal 
Dust Fertilizer............++ 85 00 


a] 
, 
Best quality AS BLUE and aot Hie mneasure. 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor 
288 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 





A ie. prices— 
staple article—pleases everybod: 
e—sen! 
ROB'T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


“ Stro Slat” Cal 
TSS iat, Bite, Seba 





ets, 
etc. Blocks vers. 
ttern Letters for Meohiaisce 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 
a 


For particulars about our great 
$10 Dictionary Premium see page 
26. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Clib- 





bing Arrangements, see page 31. 
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GOVERNMENT STORAGE OF 
SILVER. 


Tue San Francisco Bulletin gets off, as 
follows, a good hit at the Warner Silver 
Bill, that has already passed the House of 
Representatives and is waiting for the action 
of the Senate at the next session of Con- 


“It is avery nice thing for silver mine 
owners that the Government has consented 
to take thirty million ounces of fine silver 
from them at full market rates. If the peo- 
ple really wanted this silver to conduct 
their domestic exchanges, there would be 
some excuse for the proceeding. There is a 
great deal of California wine stored in the 
state, which the Government ought to take 
from the owners at market rates and store it 
until it is wanted, on the same principle 
that it has taken silver and stored it. Other 
interests are entitled to the same fostering 
care. If the Government would only con- 
tract to take in two million to four mil- 
lion centals wheat per month, it would help 
the farmers amazingly in getting high fig- 
ures for the portion sold in the open mar- 
ket. It is singular that the great American 
People, through their representatives in 

ongress, do not understand the useless ex- 
pense that is being incurred for the benefit 
of & few rich mine owners and speculators.” 

The eighth section of the bill provides 
that any owner of silver bullion may de- 
posit the same with the Government, in any 
amount not less than twenty dollars, and 
for the same receive a certificate or certi- 
ficates of not less than five dollars, and that 
these certificates shall be redeemable on de- 
mand by the silver deposited, and shall be 
received at par for all dues to the United 
States, including duties on imports. 
This, as The Bulletin remarks, may 
be a ‘“‘very nice thing for silver-mine 
owners.” The Government would take and 
safely keep all the silver they choose to de- 
posit with it at the average market value in 
New York and San Francisco during the 
week immediately upon such deposit, and 
give them certificates for the same, which 
they might return at their option and take 
back the silver, or use as a circulating cur- 
Tency, made a legal tender for all dues to 
the Government. Why this favoritism to 
the owners of silver? Why not apply the 
same principle to the owners of wheat, the 
makers of butter, and the manufacturers of 
boots and shoes? Indeed, why not apply 
the principle to the storage of all com- 
modities, and thus have a currency of cer- 
tificates abundantly adequate to the utmost 
‘wants of trade”? There is no good reason 
why the owners of silver should enjoy a 
monopoly of this special privilege. 








DRY GOODS. 


Tue past week has brought about a con- 
siderable improvement in several depart- 
ments; Buyers from all sections of the 
country have appeared in the market, and 
the demand for some classes of goods has 
been fairly active. Agents have now 
opened neurly all descriptions of goods 
adapted to the fall trade, and an early re- 
vival of business is confidently anticipated. 

Cotton goods have been in steady demand 
for reassorting lots. Prices continue firm, 


with no ‘‘cutting.” The export demand 
continues good. The reported shipments 
comprise 2,755 packages from this port, 92 
packages from Boston, and 8 packages from 
other ports; in all 2,861 packages for the 
week, and 


Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings ruled quiet but steady. Outside makes 
have begun to accumulate somewhat, but 
leading makes are still sold ahead. 

Cotton flannels continue quiet. 

Drills were in moderate demand. 

Cottonades were quiet; also ducks and 

en 


Ticks were in fair request for the lower 


Corset jeans were unchanged. 
Print-cloths were in fair demand. We 
eke 4tc. for 64x64 cloths and 3 9-16c. for 


Priyts.—Some of the most popular 
makes met with liberal sales; but the gen- 

demand was slow. 

GiycHams.—New autumn styles were 
opened in variety by several of the leading 
agents, and a very satisfactory business was 

during the week, ‘dress 


accomplished 
les” having heen, co wees | active. 
Danes D8.— otto re in increased 
demand, pe; tome of the most popular 


(which were opened toward the close 
Plaids, 


of the week) met with liberal sales. 





checks, stripes, and mixtures predominate 
in the new autumn styles, and bourette and 
Knickerbocker effects are much less plenti- 
ful than last year. Worsteds were in 
demand for both staple and fancy fabrics. 

Woolen goods continue quiet, with no 
change in the condition of the market. 
Values were generally steady, but in some 
cases rather more favorable to buyers. 

Fancy cassimeres were in moderate de- 
mand for low and medium grades, while 
fine grades continue quiet. 

Worsted coatings sold steadily, but in 
amall lots, 

Cheviot suitings were quiet. 

Overcoatings were in light demand. 

Cloths and doeskins remain dull. 

Cloakings are in fair request and some 
lines of repellants are finding a moderate to 
fair market. 

Kentucky jeans sell steadily. Prices are 
firmly held on the leading makes. 

Flannels and blankets were in some re- 
quest for a few styles; but, as arule, the 
movement was very light. 

Satinets were quiet. 

Foreign dry goods continue to move 
slowly, and, though there are indications of 
improvement shortly, very little is doing in 
~ quarter beyond in a few specialties. 

ress goods have in some instances re- 
ceived a little more attention; but this is by 
no means general, and sales have been 
chiefly limited to small lots of staple fabrics, 
such as cashmeres, alpacas, and brilliantines, 
Silks are unchanged in prices and transac- 
tions have been light. Black dress silks in 
low and medium grades find moderate buy- 
ers at times and There is a light action in 
colored silks. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,933,920, 
showing'a decrease of $608,845 as compared 
with last week and $227,205 decrease as 
compared with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed for the 
week is $1,751,979, or $181,941 less than 
the imports. 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 








MowpayY EvEntnG, August 11th, 1879. 














GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag.........-. 9 |Lancaster........... 9 
PACES «noc ccccccgece 84'Plunkett........... 9 
Glasgow ..... nt 8}|Randalmon. 
Gloucester ......... 9 |Renfrew............ 1 
Mohawk........... 9 lCumberland meenadee 7 

PRINTS, 
Albion .........000. 63|Manchester ........ 7 
American........+0- 7 |Merrimack, D...... 7 
Allen’s fancy....... 63|Mallory...... ececces 64 
Arnold’s ...... « - 7 \Oriéntal.........,.. 7 
COCO... oie eeseee 7 \Pacifie ............. — 
Dunnell’s fancy.... —|Richmond’s........ 7 
Freeman........ +.» —|Simpson’s solid bik., 6 
Garner's ........+5- 63'Sprague’s........... 
Gloucester. .......-. 63|Southbridge........ 
Hartel. ...cccccccece 7 |Washington........ — 
Hamilton,.......+++ 64'Wamsutta.......... -— 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F..... 86 5%|Laconia...... 84 184 
Atlantic. A..... 86 84 ere ce 214 
© TTB cces 86 73 Gr Redes 1 prt 
© Wives 86 8 rrr 11-4 27 
© Pe.ce Se 8 Massachusetts : 
“  LL....36 BB....86 
ee Veasus 81 7 me st: 83 
Appleton, A....36 8} ee eee 88 
“ XX.. 64 “ C......80 54 
“ R.. %%  Stand,.86 8 
Augusta ....... 36 7 |Medford....... 7 
ie caGlgaea é 6 |Nashua, fineO.... 
© £f.cccense se | 
Broadway......86 5% eS E. .83 
Bedford, R..... 80 «5 as W..48 13 
Boott, ksi 84 53|/Newmarket,K..30 5 
“  FF....,.36 8 ae G..86 6} 
ee er 30 — “ RR.36 8 
ee Wescacaes 89 7 |Pacific, Extra...86 8 
Continental,C..86 73) “. H........ ce 
6 D....  8%|Pepperell,. 7-4 16 
Conestoga, D..... 6 ” 84 1 
& er 63 - 94 21 
“6 8...30 7 bi «+104 
“ eel Cae bs seeell-4 27, 
“, A. — a ....124 $2 
Dwight, X Powasid 80 6 |Pepperell,Efine39 84 
Vivcac¥s 64 se R....86 7 
¢ Bhisio 7 3 O....83  % 
Exeter, A...... 36 63)“ -.-.80 6 
CC ae 838 «O66 Pequot, , ee 3 O88 
Ellerton, WS,,10-4 28} of code 40 9 
Great Falls, B..36 8 ; AT Se. 1 
“ §..83  6})/Pittsfield, A,...36 
Harrisburg, A..36 7 \Pocasset, 3 eae 86 C7, 
“ B.38 64 y Gyacei 80 
Indian Head....36 8 | sng eae es. 40 
“ --.80 _74/Stark, A........ 86 8 
as - 46 11 fe! PRR 86 8h 
6s au 18 Utica cenneaewes 36 10 
Indian Orchard ; heavy....40 1 
RR..30 sae pone at 
«“ NN,.33 7 SON aa a aes 86 35 
“ EE..36 7 Wamsutta,8T..50 17 
“« AA..40 8 « ..59 20 
Lyman, E...... 86 8 ye «79 2th 
Lawrence, LL ..36 64 re --89 380 
“ Y....36 — “ - 99 
“ XX...36 8 “ -108 87: 
te XXX.40 9% !Wachusett..... 86 
Langley, A..... a Cee 80 7% 
S asaaues 38 j we  edeta 40 11 
Laconia. O........ 7 Or 4,8 48 1 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 





Antrosenggy Indian Orchard... — 
...-86 Of “ DW..36 94 
—— a4 5 Heoaeeiee, O-- 88 10 
Rees msdale....... 
Aner Pres [4% 17; “ Cambric: .36° ist 
<C ) gence “ 20 — ville...... 83 10 
mar a Be cee at 
Ballou &8on...36 8) “™ = ...... 94 224 
s * ...33 OF o.....10-4 5 
4A.86 9 |Newmarket,H. .36 
Bern eS SHINY. Mille’ 80° 1st 


bt 
oP 8 | 
vd + gga en 1 
poi octeean si iit 
7}! br - 94 
oT “ 104 2 
Lt a 14 8 
{Pequot......., 54 16 | 
(Red 1 seen BO 
eoeee BS 
= apnebibe ager eens ut 
Tuscarora, - 
g Utica Sp py AB wa 
: ** ex. heavy. 
Raed 8] « ic sit ee ist 
ai Ancbor36 103! “ ......... 64 20 
Fearless........ 36 $f eoseee &4 B25 
Fruit of the Loom * seecee Ot 85 
i 86 TT condliaetd s 10-4 87% 
: ae cial “ heavy....100 40 
: ns fae: ane 86 18 
Forestdale, .....36 White Rock....86 9} 


Green, G........36 





= 2 YABSAD | OW ws £ 


Gold Medal..... 36 OXX.36 12 
mena re cambric.36 12} 

Great Falls, g . 36  twill....86 12 

95 -. 81 “ @bile width 12 

“ M..383 Wauregan, 1005.36 12 

My A.. .33 * shirt cotton 11 

Hill’s Semp. Idem: ORG 2ecccee ee 

Au 83 ** cambriec.... 11 

‘i Sf ooh Whitinsville....86 8 

eee We 7 


aacd 
Cle | Wittsndevine 
39 «8 Al. .36 


BROWN DRILLS. 











Appleton. S tendia 83|Langley, 3. ee af 8 
eag, A..... — een 
— etecus ¥4|/ Massachusetts, ~ 
OODLE -nccccccccce + esi 
Laconia.......... 8 ey Reeddeeue 
Lyman, H........ —| eMac désveveds 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag........ 74|Kearsarge sateen. 8 
Androscoggin sat. 8 |National........., 7 
Canoe River...... 63;/Naumkeag sateen 8. 
Clarendon........ 64/Pepperell......... 
{Indian Orch. Imp. 7 nahn. 7 
Laconia .......... 74|Mane ae a 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, 1. Lu Hamilton, vn -- 18 
‘ : hecoe 2 
oe 4 “eee i Methuen, 7 ee iw 
anes . ASA... 18 
es rscas 13$|Pemberton, AA.. — 
be = ead bes “ B.... = 
akaee a E.... = 
=e 1 Ee 11 |Swift River....... 9 
Cordis, vr om : = . Thorndike, / ee 9 
E.... . | ee 9 
‘* | No, 1,.,.82 17 |Willow Brk.,No.1 — 
Palmer........... 1 ee a 82 16 
Pearl River....... 154] Wo watdadieecs 80 13 
Lewiston, A....86 17 
DENIMS, 
Amoskeag........ 16 |Otis, BB...... eooe E 
BORON ad a scacece 84/Pear] River....... 15 
Col’mb’nh’y bro.. 16 |¥ork..,....ce-e 1 
“XXX brn... — |Warren, AXA.... 14 
Byerett,.....:cces 15 | Oe 1% 
Otis, AXA....... 14 > RS 
$ - LQvepce copes bs dish) mp sas 
IPES. 
American...... 9 @10 \Lewiston, A...— 
Amoskeag Boece 10} i Otis, BB...... _— 
ehecs net is: Hy "Thornatike, #. -— @11 
an... --— @) 
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Naasine To Cteccecece Es 
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Far & Murs, No. 5. 10 
“ 6 


123 
0.6. 11 te 
Park Mills,No. 50. 10; | 44 ¢ztre.- 15 


Lace-Maki | 
= 
ace-Making Materials, 
This bea 
general Pm oy -_ Alien, met ee Ter bowie 


n the Union. We import direct. Lar 
in stock. Send 50 cents or $1.00 tram 


FRED. EATON & CO., 
oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of Lakes, 
Toledo, 0, 


RH. MACY & C0, 


14th ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOO: 
TABLISHMENT. ‘' ag 


FOR TWENTY YEARS THE LEADE ’ 
ae Fe 


Special care given to MAIL Orders from our patrons at 


Home or Tourists. 
BEE WR Cb BFR ae BE 


RH. MACY & (0. 














GOODS & OUTFITTING | 
DRY GOODS MAILED TING 


To every State and Territo ustE®@ 
as ordered, and even an ae 


pected. exchanged or the 
Amoney refunded, ce 
For samples or prices ——— . 
on postal card what is desired [%) 
and address, 
fa Mail Department for Samples and Supplies, 
Grand Depot, Philadelphia, 


JOHN. WANAMAKER 
PELEASE STATE THE PAPER YOU SAM THis 





ches . 
avoided by wearing 
Pratt's Patent Brace. 

: majl on receipt 

m@asure around, 
the arms.” 
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OF THE INSURANCE COMMISSIONER OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE annual reports of the Massachusetts 
Commissioner are looked for with great in- 
terest by the insurance fraternity, and the 
one for the current year is fully up to the 
average as regards general interest, wise 
recommendations, and valuable statistical 
information. The Massachusetts Insurance 
Department was created twenty-five years 
ago, by act of the Legislature, and is the 
oldest in the United States. The first com- 
missioner was the Hon. Elizur Wright, to 
whom the insuring public owe a lasting 
debt of gratitude for his efforts to secure 
honesty in the administration of the com- 
panies and recognition of the rights and 
equities of policyholders. Mr. Wright, 
who is an wltra in religion, politics, 
and insurance, but whose incorruptible 
honesty and purity are everywhere ac- 
knowledged, had an unfortunate misun- 
derstanding with some of the members 
of the Legislature, and the result was 
that he was legislated out of office, after 
having served with distinguished credit for 
six years. He was succeeded by the Hon. 
John E. Sanford, under whose wise admin- 
istration the Massachusetts Insurance 
Department attained great. reputation and 
usefulness. In his last Report, for the 
year ending January 1st, 1869, Mr. Sanford 
gave utterance to this expressive and pro- 
phetic warning: 

“‘ The rock on which 80 many companies 
have been wrecked in England and toward 
which some of our own are inevitably drift- 
ing is extravagance. We set up the beacon 
of warning, and wait hopefully for the da 
when economy will be the shibboleth that 
bespeaks success and surely wins the confi- 
dence of the public. Meantime; if we dre 
asked. to designate the companies most 
likely to fulfill the trusts committed'to them, 
we point, without a moment’s hesitation; to 
those, above all others, which still retain the 
most of this almost extinct virtue,”—Four- 
teenth Report, p. lwit. 

Since the publication of these views no 
less than thirty-six of the companies then 
authorized to transact business in Massachu- 
setts, with expenses averaging fifty-three per 
cent. of their premium receipts, have been 
obliged to retire from that commonwealth. 
Mr. Sanford resigned the position, upon 
which he had reflected so much honor, in 
1869, and was succeeded by the Hon. Julius 
L. Clarke. Mr. Clarke held the position for 
six years, or from 1869 to 1875, when he re- 
signed, to accept the position of state aud- 
itor, to which he was elected by a large ma- 
jority, and also by reason of impaired health. 
His administration was marked by great 
conservatism and fairness, with perhaps a 
little too much deference to the dicta of thé 
managers of the larger companies; but, on 
the whole, it was successful and the reputa- 
tion of the department was well sustained, 
The Hon. Stephen H. Rhodes was the next 
incumbent, holding the office from 4875 to 
the present year, when he resigned, to agcept 
the presidency of the John Hancogk ‘Life 
Insurance Company. He was succeeded by 
his predecessor, the Hon. Julius L. Clarke, 
who pays the following complimept to Mr. 
Rhodes and afjudes to his own former serv- 
ice in the department. 

“The unexpected resignation of, Hon. 


| Stephen H. Rhodes as insurance conynis- 


sioner, to accept the presidency of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life eae yoy 
of Boston, was not, perhaps, so much a 
mater of surpriaé: as Of Regret. . rt 
His long connection with the department— 
nearly seven years as —_ _and as Os 

issioner (pore than four in the Jatter 
soaitien) eave Mr. Rhodes large = Frc 


experience, which, with his executive abil- 
t 


y and unswerving faithfulness’ to éve 


trust, contributed much’ to the ,effi- 
a eas of hig admninia 


ciency and success 0 f on. 
An his retirement the state loses a, faithful 
and valued official. 

‘“With«his own six years of previous 





a ry ages Sa on 


. bent re- 








24 


With restored and with depart- 
mental facilities bly perfected and 

tematized by his predecessor, their dis- 
charge will be materially encouraged and 


strengthened. 

After showing a gratifying decrease in 
the ratios of expenses to receipts and the 
satisfactory condition of the thirty-one com- 
panies now authorized to do business in the 
commonwealth, Mr. Clarke makes the fol- 
lowing judicious remarks: | 


‘“‘RELATIVE RIGHTS OF COMPANIES AND 
POLICYHOLDERS. 

“No life insurance company can afford 
to assume the attitude of an autocracy; 
nor can any policyholder afford to become 
a dictator. Both inherent and 
mutual rights in the business which brin 
them together—rights which both are in 
honor bound to o e, Thus, in a very 
important and practical sense, life insurance 
may be said to become a joint-partnership, 
enormous in the magnitude of its trusts 
and obligations and yn | pledged to 
the just and honorable fulfillment of its 
beneficent purposes. 

“‘ As already implied in these pages, the 
experience of an insurance department is 
largely interspersed with revelations of dis- 
trust, often emphasized with denunciation, 
on the part of dissatisfied and disappointed 

licyholders, whose grievances, real or 
se me are too frequently incited by 
their own unreasonable expectations and 
unwarranted demands. We venture the 
assertion—indeed, we know—that very 
much of the complaint and condemnation 
referred to emanates from those who have 
not even read or only partially read their 
policy contracts, and are, of course, some- 
times strangely ignorant of the actual stipu- 
lations which bind the parties thereto. Be. 
sides, a large portion of this class fail to re- 
member that an insurance company has le- 

al and moral rights entitled to respect. It 
notably true that from this source come 
many of the most persistent charges of de- 
ception and fraud—evils which, whenever 
and wherever existing, are bad enough and 
humiliating enough, without the exaggera- 
tion of mistaken or prejudiced inference. 

‘‘That there does not exist in the public 
mind a strong and deep-seated belief and 
confidence in the intrinsic value and real 
necessity of honestly administered life in- 
surance not for a moment admissible, 
That the people are not satisfied with pres- 
ent developments and conditions is equally 
certain. These facts seem conclusively 
proven by the increasing popularity of 
what are termed ‘ prudential,’ ‘industrial,’ 
* mutual benefit,’ ‘ mutual relief,’ ‘ co-opera- 
tive,’ and other plans of insurance, 
some of the latter having ‘no scien- 
tific basis or financial stability.’ They 
are also confirmed by the constant 
tendency of legislation for a better security 
of corporate pledges and acquired rights, 
and particularly by the growing demand for 
an equitable ‘surrender value’ or proper 

uivalent for money invested, and for a 

der recognition of some system akin, at 
least, to the non-forfeiture plan of Massa- 
chusetts. 

“These various and in nany respects 
widely conflicting desires and opinions orig- 
inate in t measure from unwillingness 
to submit to what is so apt to be regarded 
as extortion and extravagance. And yet 
many Mee prom with their present ma- 
chinery and detail of operation, can scarce- 
ly transact business at cheaper rates or less 
expense. It would seem, however, that, 
with past experience and intelligent judg- 
ment, the managers of this business might 
adopt a mean standard of prudential admin- 
istration, which would insure satisfactory 
and successful results. 

“On the ether hand, it ought to be no sur- 
prise that many life insurance schemes, in- 
augurated in the past as mere speculative 
ae ects, inthe interest of grasping stock- 

olders, should have been regarded as a 
fraud and a crime, especially when immense 
losses were entailed upon their dupes and 
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cherished of future benefit swept away 
by ill-advised and dishonest management, 
It is thus the abuse of a great and noble 
beneficence has catered to the greed of a 
sordid and unprincipled charlatanry. But 
there are honest and well-managed com- 
ies, for all that—companies which scorn 
tion, honor truth, practice reform, and 
are jealous of their arom gf Such com- 
panies are the protectors of policyholders 
and of their widows and orphans. In their 
fruits they have honorable recognition. 
Between them and their patrons the 
comities of business courtesy and conces- 
sion find welcome observance, and mere 
minor and technical points relating to con- 
tract obligations are mutually and —— 
adjusted. Such a policy, carried out wit 
earnest purpose, will accomplish wonders 
in the renewal of confidence and the revival 
of business.” 

Mr. Clarke closes his admirable report 
with the usual statistical and comparative 
tables, which prove conclusively that the 
companies now remaining are improving as 
regards the essential features of economy, 
surplus, and character of assets. With a 
due regard to the rights and interests of 
their policyholders, coupled with honesty 
and fairness in management, we think the 
dawn of better times for life insurance is at 
hand. We only wish that all the state in- 
surance departments were managed with as 
little partisan bias and with such evident 
honesty of purpose as have always charac- 
terized the Massachusetts department under 
each successive administration. 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 


James D, Fisn, receiver of the Globe 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, has issued 
a circular to the policyholders of that com- 
pany, in which he says: 

“‘Thave received from policyholders nu- 

merous circulars which have reached them 
through the mails, signed by different per- 
sons, as secretary, agent, attorney, manager, 
etc. I have not given my official or person- 
al approval to any of said circulars or their 
recommendations. All matters of interest 
will, under order of court, be communicat- 
ed by me officially and directly to the poli- 
cyholders.” 
Mr. Fish also states that he is not author- 
ized to ‘‘ issue, exchange, or receive poli- 
cies or to waive forfeitures.” He will, 
however, receive premiums on request of 
policyholders, and upon condition that such 
premiums shall be deposited by him in a 
special account with the Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York, subject to such disposi- 
tion of the same as may be ordered by the 
Supreme Court of New York. 





..-. Referring to the recently resurrected 
idea of a National Bureau of Insurance, The 
American Hachange and Review in its last 
issue very properly remarks: 

‘You have got to reconstruct the Govern- 
ment before you can construct the Bureau, 
While the state lasts its autonomy will last, 
and for the logical reason that the state 
without its autonomy is dead. By that 
autonomy the state creates and regulates its 
corporations. A federal bureau could su- 
pervise federal corporations only. Then, 
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should a federal insurance corporation at. 

tempt to enter a state without submission 

A its authority, would the state itself sub- 
it?” 





INSURANCE. 
Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARE, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL, 


_—— 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 (par values)....... $33,470,782 28 











Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,118,857 63 
Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,357,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard 
VAlUCS).... seovcceseccesccsces $95,987,161 18 
DmmEcTORS, 


Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Amai Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 

¥.T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright 
sen, 





OFFICERS. 


Lewis C. Grover, President. 
B, C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary.  B. J. Miller, Actuary. 


H. N. Congar, Adjuster. ¥. H. Teese, Counsel. 








MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 





TO AGENTS. 


eee en pee ee 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S. is beginning 


to pay dividends on its Tontine policies. The results attained are 


so remarkable that this kind of insurance promises to attract: more 


attention than ever, and grow in popularity. Holders of policies 


that have been running for only seven or eight years are beginning 


to receive annual dividends of from 75 per cent. to 85 per cennt. o 


the annual premium, and these dividends are likely to increase still 


further as the policies grow older. 


With such results on policies 


of short Tontine terms, much better results are to be looked for 


with those of longer terms. Simultaneously with these settlements, 


the Equitable is making arrangements in many parts of the country 


to offer contracts to superior agents. It would be well for all those 


who have skill in effecting insurance to apply at once at the So- 
ciety’s Office, No. 120 Broadway, New York. 

















HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1879. 








CASHT CAPITAL ........:- bcRsbie pA RERLBASs 5 6a0 a tiocieechuieeeccense%e Sinisa heibicta'n’ "slg oiolwicts fale a oie:s's) aie pinie einiele aise 4s otelgloic o etelgssia seine wieieso'elsinaua win ialoaoteen $3,000,000 00 
ST 5a sas'e's's:d bese's we Sbdbcic'neesgsb46000006<seeaensensenksnnedesedae Wii iid eae 1,728,217 00 
ss LGV LASE Ks aS hwees basa Meswahab eens satnduaes decd ieee sae dleganpesaladadcesiwegnnennninn saniees as 220,210 26 
Wet Seer plus... ..........cccceees een iiasiehcaresieinsaen GAA ROOT btn sninna inn acikionaa bie Mereatieclien MPvdabvccecainnnsiiniens ‘++ 1,179,594 48 

SIND Hh oc ccc sscssnsssanswnsnnsesonscatsencdocaninaneseds hidiied rirtiatiihilicstcmsiaandatuskecantced eseeeeeess+ G6,128,091 74 





SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE 


Mithines bi Gidtetenk spendan ng eed sh CRNetiian in ebnimenbnan oie an $92,422 67 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 
P, ’ D cabnaadneomechesoabses sh osecseat sige Quetiths ccks (sede tetiake 1,926,236 64 
United States Stocks (market value)............ccccsecccecseccsescecseecs 3,219,500 00 
Bank Stocks, 66 OF Sis cin obinnb $db cblatowice se esnees can eve cece 189,575 00 
State and Municipal Bonds, market value...........csesseeeeseeee sheh sa 9778 
Total eeeeeeee eeeteeeeeeereeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eee eeeeeee 


T. B. GREENE, 


EDW. H. AHERN, | A#*’t Sec’s. 





“J. H WASHBURN, Seoretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 


Loans on Stocks. pra on demand (market value of Secure 
I on 3. cc oshes 9 toeets kates qsancannademigalelaine 141,170 00 
BSOTINS GUO 1OM BOND ONT g FOO oosc ccc ccnsccccccccscccccsecesceceseclpesslege 55,178 25 
Balance in hands of Agents. ..............cccccccccecccesceuseesees eines 163,505 68 
RE ne OEE REE A ANA NA IU SNA LET 95,921 26 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office......... 8,734 2 
rn 
ciatliiaccill andeinattcaie sd PORE eee eee CT ae ee vos e+ $6,128,021 74 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 





A Dividend of FIVE Per Cent. has been declared, payable on demand, 











ot 
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The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 





The yearly renewable policy .8 a contract at once 
simple: safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as lon ng 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itsel! 
Large accumulations in the hands of the com any are 
thus rendered unnecessary and the policyholder never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 
surance. 

In this way the oom and defects of the old system 
are avoided and the potenien of life insurance is 
offered upon a Kn as 8! ane, fair, and just as isa 
contract of fire juran 

Send for Circulars, Giving rates and full explana- 

ons. 


te GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 





Established A D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 


HAS PAID 
$8,400,000 - PST s; 
HAS PAID 
$4,900,000 Fowrnhremiums te 
HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 caaithies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Presipenr. 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Ss. N. STEBBINS, 
Vice-President. Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
J. L. HALSEY, H. 8. STOKES, 
Secretar U. Assist’t Seo’s. 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
rinctpal fe. atures of this Compan ABSO- 
L one Bec URIty NOMICAL MANAGEMEN 
LIBERALITY TO. THE INSURE ED. — 
All Forms of Life and Hndowment Policies Issued. 


©. P. FRALEIGH, . “JAMES BUELL, President. 
Secretar 
Gko. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


1829, Charter Perpetual. 1879. 


FRANKLIN FIRE 











Insurance Comp'y of Philadelphia. 
Coperaranns Wassavec cee 8400.03.08 
TL eaeeatianennes ite 8 


Total Realized Assets (Jan 1, 1879).. Saa0aai8 92 


EZRA T. CRESSON, ALFRED G. BARRA, 
Secretary. esident. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital Pct . 500. 
Reserve for reinsurance, es 323, ire 
Reserve for all other Liabilities, * 1,455 
Net Surplus, e e . ° . 455,012 


Cash value of assets, Jan. 1, on $1,329,650 
H. A. HO 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-Presiduet ‘aes Srgridens. 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office 921 Chestnut Street. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $6,632,594 01. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
ire surplus returned to the = every year. 


Poliies non-forfeiting for their value 
Endowment > at = rates. 


asian Wess. per te STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
1825. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 











Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
insurance and all Lia- 
bilities.............. eicces 708 

UMN ons cncsscscvtecesceces 670,212 88 


$1,855,238 04 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folowing Statement of tts 
affairs on the 31st af December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from 1st January to 31st December, 


Prone ecasxeans Basin ctoccs noses ore $4,009,309 47 
ums on les not mar! 

TaNuary, 187B........cccccececscsesseees 1,848,607 36 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,858,006 3g 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from 1st January, 


1878, to 31st December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $859,960 58 


‘The Company has the following anes 


United States and State of New Yor 

Stock, a Oity, Beak, and other Stocks. 510, 086,758 00 
Loans, se be Stocks and otherwise. 704,200 00 
Real Wie a and Claims due the Com- 

pany, estimated at 
Premiuin Notes and Bills Receival eve 
FE I icncv0ccicscscceséuccenssesess< 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 



































TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES, HORACB GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
Won Ht, MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS ALEXANDER V: BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW, CHARLES H. MARSHAL! 
DAVID LA GEORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
yM. Reis FREDERI AUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHAR LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LO ILLIA E, 
LLLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELPS, PETER V. KING 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. Copbinaton, 
Cc. A. ORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, A. ALR 
WILLIAM H. WEBB WitiiaM DEG 
CHARLES P; BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. PIAL. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 83d Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 





(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This Comp duots its bust under the New 





” York Safety Fund Law. 


—o-——_- 

Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental { Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, {and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, 


Gross Assets, January, 1879..$3,327,771 74 
Cash Capital.................0..0005 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus......... Fe ae 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 

1,060,384 21 


Reserve, representing other claims 
and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Guieed § States Bonds at market value..$1,064, Bi0.ord 80 00 
— Bonds and Stocks.......... 
oe - is cnctasrcecesshde<cdcacccaaccacs 
289,510 00 
608,750 00 
690,000 00 


142,984 54 
35,809 62 


Mo 6 (on Real Estate, worth 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec’ ¥ Brooklyn Department. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,753.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 

JAS. 8. Esneoms, 
. Presiden 


A. 8. Wincn 
Vice: cncraeres 


R. E. ia 


4 eu 


OF PARIS, FRANCE. 
FIRE soa tuomres Ix, Now tous," 


oun OOUDERT. J. En ni of Soudert py 


cas RENAULD, Renauld, Se ; 








We . 3 gee. ee Re nt 


L. THOMPSON, Ase’t See, 


iT, wo F 


D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 











THIRTY-FOURTH, ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY ist, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred.........+.eeeeeee+++ $6,121,856 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............. 896,289 26—$5,725 566 78 

Intereat received and accrued........... cece cocceceee 4,204,000 48 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878.... 815,895 35—€1,948,665 18—$7,674,231 91 


$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 

tions to same...........+.+- © cece ccccccccccgecccecs ecccccccccce 
Life annuities and reinsurances.......... eodcvedoccee eecccccccccece 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies......... coos 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 


673,051 74 








Reduction of values on United States and other stocks.......... eee 88,635 00 
Profit and loss account........ daatadadeecueues pooweter occcccceceee 8,568 98 — $5,913,679 59 
wr $36,213,457 61 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $932,889 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
valde GUNA IO B46) oss ccccccvncsccccscccdecactubsabddatdesss 14,791,267 72 
PC OTOL LCL T CCT TCE COCO EET ETERS FECT CET TTT TET TCT ETT 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thercon in- 

sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 

as additional collateral security)...........cccccecceseeeeeeecee 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 


these policies amounts to $3,225,000)......... ccc cece cece ecees 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January Ist, 1879............ cece cece cence ee ceeeees 379,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000 ; included 

im Habilities).......-.cccceceseee disnasaneds Byer Ce en Pr errr 146,834 75 
Agomts’ balances...........eeceeeeeeees ecedeceeece ee ceeecceseceees 88,086 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879............... 806,225 98 — $36,213,457 63 

* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 

report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 

Excess of market value of securities over cost....... ee cccccesoces ee 623,887 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879........ o8sese Fe cgocsstve $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January lst, 1879....... dohenes - $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc...........ecceecseeeseeceeeees 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpald..............-.2eeeeeeee eens 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium. .............0eceeeceeeeeeeeeees 82,369,333 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.............+seeeeeeceeeeee 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent.............++ picadcgeitiinesnddscencedaneieunsanee 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the Mew York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cent., over $6,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available om 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,473. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605, Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144, 


t, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jam 





Death-tlaims paid 1875, $1,524,815. I: from 1 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,490,656. 

Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648, Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jam 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 

Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan 
uary ist, 1879, $2,811,436. 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLAN, 

CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE 

J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


HENRY TUCK, M. D., WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President 


WILLIAM BARTON, 
RE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
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GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all 
other similar journals. Its new Premiums are as follows: 


Woreester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Illustrations, Given way for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3.00 EACH---$9.00. 


Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance, 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

‘“WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 


The following extracts froma very few 
of tbe letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 





we have not room to print thousands. of 
these letters. 


U. 8. ConsuLATE, JERUSALEM, PALESTINE, } 
June 27th, 1879. 


A letter from my nephew, R. C. Craven,.a 
lad in school, Belle Plaine, Benton Co., Iowa, 
acknowledges receipt of the Dictionary (Wor- 
cester’s), the magnificent premium of THE In- 
DEPENDENT. 

THe INDEPENDENT is received regularly at 
this consulate, and, of course, highly prized, 


as it was during my residence in the States. 
J. G. WILLSON. 


Espy, Penn., July 17th, 1879. 

{ have now the pleasure of acknowledging the 
receipt of your Great Premium for the renew- 
ing of my subscription to the best weekly pub- 
lished in America—to wit., Taz INDEPENDENT. 
I confess that 1 am highly delighted with the 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. I am well 
pleased with the binding and style and think 
the paper upon which it is printed much better 
than my corrected Webster. 

ROB’T 8. HOWELL. 


MEAFORD, ONTARIO, CAN., July 24th, 1879, 
Accept my thanks for the splendid premium, 
“* Worcester,”” which came safely. How such a 
grand work as this can be given away, as you 
give it, is a source of wonder to me. You may 
rely on me asa life subscriber to Tue INDE- 
PENDENT, which is of itself well worth the 
money paid for it and the Dictionary. 
Rav. 8. A. DEAN. 


WarTsRVILLE, N, Y., July 20th, 1879, 
The paper and Dictionary received promptly, 
and should have been acknowledged before, 
but neglected to do so. Please accept thanks 
for the premium, as it is satisfactory and all 





it is represented, A. M. WILLMOT. 





Kansas City, Mo., July 30th, 1879. 
The Dictionary arrived yesterday from Phil- 
adelphia in perfect condition. Am _ highly 
pleased with it and consider it the best invest- 
ment I could have made with the money. 
The paper is worth $9.00. Think my book will 
bring you more orders. M. B. NEWKIRK. 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass., July 28th, 1879. 
Your generous premium—viz., Worcester’s 
Unabridged Dictionary—was received in good 
order this P. M., and must express, myself as 
more than satisfied with the Dictionary. It is 
truly a splendid present, and for which pleuse 
accept my heartfelt thanks, 
ALEXANDER TRIPP. 


Senzoa Fats, N. Y., July 29th, 1879. 
The Dictionary reached us last week, and 
came in the best of order. We consider it a 
valuable premium and are pleased with both 
Dictionary and paper. Have not yet had time 
to hunt up new subscribers. 
G. W. BOCKOVEN. 


PuGutown, Pa., July 16th, 1879. 
The Dictionary was received all right, ac- 
cording to your liberal offer. I regard it a 
very valuable and useful work. It is one of 
the finest premiums ever offered. 
WM. BARROWS. 


WALLINGFORD, Conn., July 29th, 1879. 
The Dictionary arrived last evening. A most 
acceptable and highly prized gift. Many 
thanks for your liberality. Paper and receipt 
duly received. SARAH P. CARRINGTON, 
Lansina, Micu., July 21st, 1879. 
The paper has come to hand, and the Diction- 
ary also, The latter is all that can be desired 
and fills an aching void in my library. Many 
thanks. Rev. W. K. SPENCER. 








OBERLIN, O., Aug. 5th, 1879. 
Received the copy of Worcester’s Dictionary 
to-day in good condition, and a very handsome 
copy. I will show the circulars and commend 
the advantageous offer. J. E. HITCHCOCK. 
CanisTEO, N. Y., August 2d, 1879. 
We received the Dictionary all right and it’s 
just the thing we want. Every one likes the 
Dictionary, and I think you will get several 
subscribers soon. G. J. KINNEY. 


Rio Granpe, O., July 31st, 1879. 
My copy of Worcester’s Dictionary came in 
good time and good condition, I prize it very 
highly ; the paper more highly. 
JOHN M. DAVIS. 


PortsmMouTH, N. H., July 29th, 1879. 
The Dictionary is received, as promised, and 
is very satisfactory, as has been THE I[NDE- 


PENDENT through many years. 
F. M. BALL. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 2d, 1879. 
Received this morning by express two Dic- 
tionaries, as premium for two subscriptions of 
three years’ each for THE INDEPENDENT. 
JONES & BIRDSALL. 


Granpd Rapips, Mion., Aug. 4th, 1879. 
Your card of 19th July received, also the 
Worcester Dictionary. Please accept thanks 

for same. AMOS RATHBONE, 


White Puiarns, N. Y., July 28th, 1879. 
The Dictionary ordered for Mrs. C. E. Heer- 
mance, Kinderhook, N. Y., was received last 
week. E. L. HEERMANCE. 


OnonvaGa HILL, N. Y., July 31st, 1879. 
The Dictionary ordered by Miss M. C. Gif- 
ford is received. Please accept acknowledg- 
ments. HELEN M. GIFFORD. 


REV. JOSEPH CoOook’s NEW BOorFsS, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Joszpu Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘ BioLocy,”’ ‘‘TRANSCENDENTALISM, ‘‘ORTHODOXY,’’ ‘‘CONSOIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” and ‘‘MARRIAGE,” embody, in a revised and 
corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive THE INDEPENDENT for two 
years, and J two volumes, postpaid ; or, we will send any three a meer postpaid, mg md one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 

tar" We 


can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Mon 


Centa, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 


ay Lectures 





‘om October 11th, 1877, to January let, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January 1st, 1879, for Fifty 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 
or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered ‘1HE INDEPENDENT for one year, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 


(also postage paid), from the following list ; 


or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit 


volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advance. 


1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 
2, Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 
8. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit, 530 pages, 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 


7. Old Curiosity shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 
t. 


8. Little Dorrit 


es. 
9. Bleak House. 532 — 


e8. 
10. Barnaby Rudge and Tara Times. 570 pages. 
11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, an 


506 pages. 


merican Notes. 





-50, for THE INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 


12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 
13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 
14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 


356 pages. 
15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History o En- 
gland, Master Humphrey’s Clock, etc. 560 pages, 


gm TAKE YOUR CHOICE. Ta, 






Any one of the Magnificent *®@ Steel Engravings, ~@!? by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3,00, 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION | “AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Stee! Engraving. Size, 24x38}. By 
PROCLAMATION.” Fine e Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United States. Former 
at the Print Stores, $20.00 each Engraving. rice at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 

This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever published. It has a historic interest | “CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- | ‘‘ Ex-President U.8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

penter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, composed | ‘“ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should | “EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel En 7- r, By Ritchie. 

find a place in every home in the country. Also Moody and Sankey’s “GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACKED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book hawe already been distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘i life” th be found elsewhere, and ts 
altogether one of the most fascinating, septenetty and useful books of the kind ever published. a et a ewe or aatar wit ' 


This really wonderful book (the co’ ht of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail e paid, at th 1 ri «503 or it will be remium 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLB w 0 sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription, in advance. 4 » postag , or jrnenpetaiete sping imec 


REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums (Worcester’s Dictionary excepted, which is ven for $9.00, with th: bscri d aying 
$3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE Premium for ONE Tears Subeciption 1.) fame tt eer, ctw ctit ti tte spammed 


Subscription. Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 


Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, P.-O: Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. 
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AT THE SPRINGS. 


BY LIZZIE BURT. 








My ma, and my pa, ’n’ little sister 
Have come to the Springs to stay 
A week, or a month, at a Mister— 
Dear me! what’s hisname? I can’t say— 


Because we’re so dreadful rheumatic— 
Whatever that is, I don’t know. 

We board at the most ’ristocratic 
Hotel ; for a lady said so. 


I think ’ristocratic means eating 
And drinking, and taking a bath, 
And playing lawn tennis, and meeting 
And walking along in a path ; 


And asking how much of the water 
A person should drink in a day, 

And if ’tis the Senator’s daughter 
Who dresses so lovely and gay ; 


And reading, and talking ’bout weather, 
Or limping along with a cane, 

Or dancing, or wondering whether 
Tis going to be hotter, or rain. 


Tf that doesn’t mean ’ristocratic, 
Why, then, I’m sure I can’t tell. 
I’ve been from the cellar to attic, 
And that’s what they do ’t our hotel. 


But we know some fun that is better 
Than all of the things that they say, 
Or all that they write in a letter, 
Or all of the games that they play. 


For we have some re’ly live dollies— 
Ten grasshoppers in a box ; 

Sometimes they are full of their follies, 
Sometimes they come down with small-pox. 


And then the dears have to be tended, 
And tended most all of the while ; 
But after a day they get mended, 
And hop away off through the stile. 


Besides, we have made a work-basket— 
The Indian girl let us know ; 

And she will tell you, if you ask it, 
And give you an arrow and bow. 


The birch-bark canoe that she sold us 
Is cunning as cunning can be ; 

But then, oh! it never could hold us, 
Because it’s so little, you see. 


Sis thinks the doll Indian that’s planted 
Straight up like a tree in the boat 

Is re’ly a fairy enchanted, 
And waiting and waiting to float 


Far off on our own little river, 
To where the real Fairy Folks stay, 
And there Sissy thinks they’ll deliver 
Him from his enchantment some day. 


But she’s such a small little girlie, 

She doesn’t know much about things; 
And maybe—her hair is 80 curly— 

Her thinking gets tangled in rings, 


Why, if I should talk for an hour, 
I couldn’t tell half of the ways 

My Sis, with a little white flower, 
Makes up her amusingest plays. 


So that’s how we’re spending our summer; 
And don’t you suppose it’s more fun 
Than gossiping ’bout a newcomer 
And everything else under sun? 
—_—_—_——— SS. 


THE GEYSERS AND MRS. 8S. 


BY CLARA G, DOLLIVER. 








“WELL,” said Mrs. Slipperkin, calmly, 
“Twas as sure as sure could be that this 
would come to pass. Didn’t I tell you so, 
Joe Wildman? Don’t you never tell me 
again that 1 don’t know nothing about it.” 

“Oh, pshaw! I hate to have people say: 
‘I told you so!’ ‘Didn’t I tld you so!’” 
said Joe, carelessly. ‘‘ Besides, I guess Pa 
gave you a pretty good hint about it last 
year, when you went to Yosemite.” 

“He never. Did he, Ida?” appealed Mrs, 
Slipperkin. (Mr. Slipperkin was a myth.) 
“I spoke about it; but he said, ‘Pohl 
Don’t be a grab.’ And Ma said she guessed 
we'd had traveling enough for three or four 
years; and Aunt Myra said I was always so. 
I'd no sooner got one thing than I wanted 
another. And I guess you can’t call those 
hints!” 

‘*No, them’s compliments,” grinned Joe. 

“Well, then, don’t try to make believe I 
didn't Prophesy. Ain’t you awful giad, 


Mrs. Coppertip?” (Mr. C. was also a 
myth.) , 

“Pretty awful,” replied Ida, soberly. “I 
hope we'll have donkeys to ride on.” 


“Well, we won't; ‘cause we go all the 
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way up to the very door of the Geyser place 
in the stage. Jimmy Larrimore told me so,” 
said Mrs. Slipperkin, glibly. 

‘‘ A-hem!” remarked Joe. 

Mrs. Coppertip laughed. 

“TI wouldn’t laugh, if I was in your 
place,” said Mrs. Slipperkin, severely. ‘‘If 
Ma was here, she wouldn’t allow Joe to do 
that.” 

“‘Do what?” said Joe, looking the picture 
of innocence. ‘‘Can’t a fellow cough?” 

“There’s our mamma!” cried Ida, who 
had been looking out of the window. ‘I 
wonder if our dresses are dene.” 

‘‘Oh! I wonder!” cried Rose, capering 
out of the front door, quite forgetful of her 
injuries, 

The answer was quite satisfactory. 
Their new dresses would be brought home 
that evening; the tickets were purchased; 
and the next morning, at seven o'clock, 
they must be on board the steamer ‘‘ Yo- 
semite.” 

‘‘Does that take us clear ’way to the 
Geysers, Mamma?” asked little Ida, who 
had only just learned to talk plain, and had 
not been to school more than six months, 
so she could be excused for having rather 
hazy ideas on most subjects. 

‘The idea!” said Rose. 

Her mother looked at her. A look was 
quite sufficient. Mrs. Slipperkin subsided. 


“No, dear,” replied Mrs. Wildman. 
‘‘The steamer only takes us to Vallejo. We 
take the cars there and go to Calistoga, 
where we will stay all night.” 

The next day was bright and beautiful, 
and the three children were in the gayest of 
spirits. 

‘Tm 6o glad the first day will be all bro- 
ken up,” chirped Mrs. Slipperkin. ‘ When 
we went to Yosemite, the first day was so 
long and tiresome!” 

‘« And I’m so glad we're going on a boat,” 
said Mrs. Coppertip. ‘‘I love to sail on the 
water,” 

‘‘And I’m so glad I haven’t got a pin- 
cushion to take care of,” laughed Joe, with 
a sly look at Mrs. Slipperkin. 

‘‘Tt was a real nice pincushion, and you 
didn’t take very good care of it,” replied 
the little lady, pugnaciously. 

At half-past ten or eleven o’clock they 
had reached the little town of Vallejo (Val- 
ley Jo, Mrs. Slipperkin pronounced it, to 
plague her brother), where they were trans- 
ferred into the cars for Calistoga, much to 
Ida’s regret, for she loved the water like a 
real little duck. 

They proceeded ina very leisurely way 
up through Napa Valley, giving them plen- 
ty of time to enjoy the scenery of one of 
the loveliest valleys in the world. A 
learned and cultivated Persian traveler, 
who recently passed through it, declared it 
to be even more beautiful than the far- 
famed Vale of Cashmere. 

Neither Rose nor Joe were enthusiasts 
on the subject of scenery; but Ida’s earnest 
great eyes gazed with delight upon the 
beautiful and ever-changing picture. The 
quivering fields of ripening grain, the lazy 
shadows, the green distant mountains, the 
pleasant homes, nestled among trees, the 
very birds, flitting here and there in the 
sunshine, filled her heart with delight. 

They passed through several little towns, 
of which Napa and St. Helena were the 
pleasantest; and at length, just before they 
were hungry or tired, they reached Calis- 
toga, which looked like a giant’s toy village, 
freshly washed and painted white, and set 
down in the middle of a green field. They 
were shown into a pretty canopied wagon, 
and driven swiftly up to the hotel, where a 
very noisy gong was announcing dinner; 
and very sweet music it seemed to the three 
children, who had just remembered that 
they were hungry. 

After dinner they visited the Petrified 
Forest, a few miles distant from the village. 
Joe and Ida were disappointed. They ex- 
pected to see the trees standing, with 
branches, twigs, leaves, and everthing com- 
plete, only all turned to stone; but Rose— 
of course, Rose knew better. Jimmy Lar- 
rimore had told her that the trees were all 
down and half buried in the earth; and, 
of course, Rose did not fail to intimate that 
Joe, at least, was big enough and old enough 
to know as much about it as she did. 

“But then,” objected Joe, “ Jim and I 
always play ball or top or something; and 
we don’t have no time for talking.” 





The ‘‘ Forest” looked like a piece of very 
innocent and very useless hilly land, in- 
closed by a rough fence. On the gate a no- 
tice drew attention to the fact that no one 
was allowed to enter without a guide, which 
meant fifty cents apiece; for a guide was 
about as unnecessary in the ‘‘ Forest” as he 
would have been in a picture-gallery. Mr. 
Wildman, who had been to Colorado, and 
seen petrified wood enough to make three 
forests like this, wandered about rather dis- 
contentedly; but the children and their 
mother thought it wonderful and interest- 
ing—as, indeed, it is to one who never has 
seen the like before. 

There are many stumps and parts of 
trees, most of them only partially dug out 
from the clay in which they have been 
preserved; but there is one of more satis- 
factory size, which must have been, so said 
the guide, over three hundred feet high 
when it was standing. 

They were allowed to pick up as many 
pieces of the petrified wood as they wished; 
and, as a natural consequence, their spec- 
imens multiplied alarmingly. Their own 
pockets were soon filled and their father’s 
called into requisition. He made no pro- 
test until every pocket was full, and Rose 
wished him to put a couple of choice rocks 
into his hat; then he reminded them, warn- 
ingly, of the last straw which breaks the 
camel’s back, and threatened to run off and 
leave them if they asked him to take charge 
of one more ‘“‘ piece.” 

“* Petrified wood is all very well,” he said; 
‘*but I don’t want the owner to think that 
Tam going to start a little branch ‘ Forest.’ 
I must have one stump, at least, distributed 
around in my pockets.” 

When they were seated in the carriage, 
ready to go back to the giant’s toy village, 
Ida said, with innocent anxiety: 

“Don’t sit on‘my specimens, Papa, 
please.” 

‘‘No, my.dear little daughter,” he re- 
plied; ‘‘ there isn’t the least danger.” The 
drive home, through wild woodland and 
waving grainfields, was delightful. As Rose 
said, it was just warm enough to be cool, 
and just cool enough to be warm, and was 
altogether just beautiful. After supper 
they walked over the large grounds belong- 
ing to the hotel, and looked at the Hot 
Springs, of which there are quite a number, 
all fancifully named. ‘ Nature’s Kitchen,” 
where Mrs. Slipperkin was allowed to boil 
an egg, delighted her beyond measure; and 
she confided to Ida her intention of finding 
a nice hot spring somewhere, and settling 
there with Mr. Slipperkin, when she found 
him, ‘And you and Mr. Coppertip can 
come and see us. We'll have plenty of 
eggs!” she said, hospitably. 

The next morning, at six o'clock, they en- 
tered the stage for the Geysers. 

“It’s awful dangerous! Jimmy Larri- 
more told me so!” whispered Mrs, Slipper- 
kin to Joe, fairly hugging herself with de- 
light at the prospect. 

‘‘Poh! Don’t believe it,” returned Joe. 
“The old Hog’s-back Road, that was rough 
and dangerous; but this new road’s as safe 
and easy as Montgomery Street. The driver 
yesterday told me so, and I guess he knows 
more than Jimmy Larrimore.” 

‘‘Mebby,” said crestfallen Mrs. Slipper- 
kin, doubtfully. 

Mrs. Coppertip sat on the front seat, with 
the driver; and, after a little preliminary 
shyness on her part had been overcome, 
they laughed and chatted like old friends. 
The driver’s name was Clarke Foss. Every- 
body who has been to the California Gey- 
sers has heard of him. He wasa famous 
stage-driver when there was no other road 
over the mountains into Geyser Cafion but 
the rough and dangerous one called the 
‘‘Hog’s-back”; but that was fifteen or twen- 
ty years ago,and the road now is no field 
for glory. 

He left them at Pine Flat, Joe looking 
after him with respectful regret. A man 
who could manage six horses over a rough 
road is likely to be looked at with great 
respect by any boy of fourteen. 

In half an hour after they left Pine Flat 
they began to descend the grade. The road 
is well built; but the curves weresharp and 
the pitch very steep. They kept going 
faster and faster every moment, Mrs, 
Coppertip braced her feet, and clung to the 
seat in sincere, although unacknowledged 
alarm. Mrs. Slipperkin, with her breath 





nearly gone, clung frantically to Joe, and 
summoned strength to shriek in his ear: 

“Guess —Jimmy— Lar — rimore — did— 
know—something!” 

Joe shook his head and his fist, intimating 
by asort of pantomime that he would “give 
it” to the driver who had compared this 
road to Montgomery Street. 

Suddenly, like a rocket from the stick, 
Mrs. Wildman’s little traveling-bag flew out 
of her lap, as they went around a sharp 
curve, and disappeared in the twinkling of 
an eye down the mountain-side. 

“‘Bag! bag!” screamed Rose, seizing the 
driver’s arm and laughing until the tears 
rolled down her cheeks. 

The driver, unable to understand what 
she wanted, kept on at the same wild speed. 

“The bag! Mamma’s bag!” shrieked 
she, trying in vain to speak distinctly, in the 
midst of immoderate laughter. 

The driver, a quiet, mild-faced man, 
looked at her in amazement and still kept 
on. Mr. Wildman, fortunately, saw that 
something had happened, and motioned 
him to pull in his horses. Strange to say, 
Rose was the only one who had seen the 
bag take its lively leap, and but for her 
sharp eyes its loss would always have re- 
mained a mystery. 

She and her father got out of the stage 
and walked back a quarter of a mile be- 
fore they found it. Its headlong course had 
been stayed by a friendly bush, or they 
never would have seen it again, for the 
rocky gorge was both steep and deep. 

Mrs. Slipperkin was rewarded for her . 
watchfulness; for close to the bag she found 
some beautiful flowers, of a kind she had 
never before seen, and which she declared 
she was going to press as soon as she got to 
the hotel. 

Mrs. Wildman was very glad to get back 
her bag, and they started again on their 
course, swinging round the curves in a way 
that made Mrs. Coppertip’s blood curdle; 
for on one side they looked up at the steep 
wall and overhanging mountain, and on the 
other they looked down, down into a deep 
gorge, at the bottom of which they could 
see the Pluton River, like a shining silver 
thread. Suddenly the driver reined up his 
horses, 

‘“‘Do you see that steam over there?” he 
said, pointing to a column of steam, which 
looked as though it came out of a gigantic 
tea-kettle. 

“I can hear it, too!” replied Mrs. Slip- 
perkin. ‘‘Is it a Geyser?” 

“‘The steam that you see comes from the 
‘Witches’ Cauldron.’ The whistle is from 
another boiling spring,” replied the driver, 
‘We'll soon get there now.” 

A few more turns brought them into Plu- 
ton Valley, and in a few moments more 
they drew up in front of the Geyser Hotel, 
a large, pleasant, white house, embowered 
in trees, 

After dinner, Mr. and Mrs, Wildman sat 
on the piazza of the hotel, while the children 
ran about in the shade of the trees, playing 
“Tag” and ‘Robbers and Police,” with 
some other children who happened to be 
there. They were not allowed to go 
through the gateway which led into the 
Geyser Cafion without a guide, and no 
guide would be furnished until five o’clock; 
for before that time, between the sun beat- 
ing down and the steam steaming up, the 
narrow gorge is a terrifically hot and ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable place to be in. 

The hotel seemed almost empty when 
they got there; but during the afternoon 
stage-load after stage-load, carriage-load 
after carriage-load arrived, and by five 
o’clock the piazzas were crowded with 
visitors, 

Finally, the guide came out, said “All 
ready!” and they formed into line, single 
file, for the trip through the Cafion, each 
one being furnished at the gate with a long 
stick, called an Alpine stick, or ‘Geyser 
pony.” 

“A pony’s as good as a donkey, Mrs. 
Coppertip,” whispered Rose. 

They crossed the Creek, or ‘‘ Pluton 
River,” as it is called by compliment, by a 
pretty rustic bridge, then by a steep and 
slippery path they entered the Cafion, 
high mountaihs frowning down on each 
side of them, 

The first spritig was cold, to Rose’s great 
disappointment, The guide 





dipped up s tumblerful, and called out! 
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A Pulpit,” from which they had quite a fine | wood and lay it intwo equal tiers, side by side, 


“ Eyewater Spring.” great many of 
the visitors poured some on their handker- 
chiefs and wet their eyes with it, for it is 
said to be a certain cure for many diseases 
of the eye. Rose asked to taste it, and was 
sorry she did; for it had a great deal of 
alum in it and was anything but agreeable. 

The next spring was ina dark, slippery, 
evil-smelling place, and was announced by 
the guide as ‘‘The Devil’s Laboratory.” 
Sulphur, alum, magnesia, copperas, and 
many other chemicals can be found there. 
The next spring is called *‘ The Devil’s Ink- 
stand,” the water being so black that it can 
be written with. Rose, having been pre- 
viously advised by her friend, Jimmy Larri- 
more, had provided herself with a small 
bottle, which the guide filied for her with 
this black liquid. ‘‘I am going to write 
a letter to Aunt Myra with it,” said Mrs. 
Slipperkin, grandly. 

Close to the ‘‘Inkstand” there was a 
spring of cold alum water, clear as crystal. 
Mrs. Coppertip thought this was wonderful, 
for all around it steam could be seen spout- 
ing out of the ground, 

The path now began to get very bad. it 
was hot with the steam that puffed out 

everywhere and very soft and slippery with 
sulphur. The guide helped some of the 
ladies; but the party was so large that he 
could not help them all, While Mr. Wildman 
was assisting his wife and Joe had charge 
of Ida, Mrs. Slipperkin was left free to 
caper and jump about as she pleased, until 
the whole party was brought to a sudden 
halt by a piercing yell from that young 
lady, who had slipped, and then, in saving 
herself, put her foot into a small hot spring 
which gurgled up playfully by the way- 
side, 

“Oh! Rose! Rose!” groaned her father. 
“Tf I leave you an instant, 1 am sure to be 
sorry for it.” 

‘*Never mind, Papa,” said Mrs. Slipper- 
kin, consolingly, as she wiped away a 
few tears from her eyes, ‘‘ It don’t hurt 
now.” 

‘‘T’ll take care of your little girl, sir,” 
said a tall darkey, who chanced to be be- 
hind her. 

‘“‘Thank you,” said her father, grate- 
fully. 

** Witches’ Cauldron,” called out the 
guide. 

This was the most wonderful of all the 
Geysers. It was nine or ten feet across, and 
up to the very brim the black water boiled 
and foamed, sending up that great volume 
of steam which they had seen two miles 
away, when they were coming down the 
road, They never have been able to find the 
bottom of it. Itis so hot that meat can be 
reduced to shreds in it in two minutes, and 
eggs boiled hard in two minutes and a half. 
The guide boiled an egg in it and broke it 
open, that all might see. 

A little distance further, they saw the 
Steamboat Spring, from which the steam 
puffs out exactly as you have seen it 
from a steamer and making exactly the 
same noise, Joe expressed his preference 
for this, and declared it the best named of 
all the Geysers. 

Just below it the party came to a halt, 
and from a little board shanty a photogra- 
pher appeared, and asked them to stand still 
and have their pictures taken. 

** Now, Ida,” said Rose, when they were 
all ready, ‘‘be sure and have your stick 
show. Then you can always point to it and 
tell people that that is a Geyser pony.” 

** Yes, be sure to have your stick show,” 
repeated Joe. ‘‘I’m going to put mine on 
my shoulder,” suiting the action to the 
word. 

“Joe!” said his father, reprovingly, ‘take 
that down.” 

Ida, thus adjured, did her best to have 
her stick show; and, when the picture was 
finished and brought in that evening, was 
both surprised and annoyed at the laughter 
which her success seem to cause. 

‘Why, Ide,” said Rose, ‘‘ you look like a 
little piece of moss down by a big tree.” 

‘* People’ll wonder what that big stick is 
doing with that little girl,” said Joe, laugh- 
ing uproariously. 

“I don’t tare!” cried Ida. 
of you told mé to.” : 

After the picture had been taken, they 
walked up above the Steamboat Spring; 
and, after some very rough climbing, they 


**You both 


‘ father interposed, and told her that for every 


view. 

Rose by this time had her pocket full 
of burnt rock, sulphur, etc., and had begun 
to load down her colored friend, when her 


new specimen she found and wished to 
keep she must throw one of the old ones 
away. 

They rested a longtime in the Pulpit, 
and then went down on the other side of 
the gorge where the boiling springs were 
situated, along a pleasant path, back to- 
ward the hotel. They passed a beauti- 
ful spring, overhung with trees and sur- 
rounded with graceful vines, called ‘‘ The 
Fairy Pool.” They also passed the spring 
over which the whistle was placed and 
from which the steam rushed in great 
force. George, Rose’s colored guardian, 
who was very familiar with the place, hav- 
ing visited it twenty years before, when it 
was but little known, showed Mrs. Slipper- 
kin places where hot springs had formerly 
existed which were now quite extinct. 
He also picked up a number of choice 
pieces, some of them still soft from Nature’s 
laboratory, which he told her he would 
carry back to the hotel for her. He told 
her their names, and of one or two he said 
that many a collector would like it for his 
cabinet. Rose remembered the last part, 
but the names were too hard; and when 
she got back to the hotel and tried to re- 
member them, she found that they had 
slipped out of her memory, 

‘‘But I know something else,” she said, 
proudly. ‘‘This whole cafion is the crater 
of an extinct volcano, and it is the union of 
the chemicals that makes the springs boil. 
George said some very great man said so.” 
“Well,” said Joc, with a sigh, ‘‘I sup- 
pose we'll hear nothing but ‘George’ quoted 
now, insteac of Jimmy Larrimore.” 

“Come, children, there’s the dinner-bell,” 
said Mr. Wildman. 

‘“Where’s Mamma?” asked Joe, 

“She feels too hot and tired for dinner. 
Poor Mamma’s too stoutsto stand many such 
walks,” said Mr. Wildman. 

“Yes,” lisped Mrs. Coppertip, ‘‘ Mamma 
has turned into a little Geyser herself. She’s 
just boiling!” 


San Francisco, Cau. 





PUZZLEDOM. 





(Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tux INDEPENDENT, New York.) 


It’s a terrible responsibility the readers 
of “Puzzledom”’ take when they make the 
editor cry. It’s a perfect wonder that the 
types themselves don’t look crooked with 
emotion when they record the fact that no one 
sends us puzzles nowadays. 


CROS8-WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in reading, and also in write. 

My second’s in seeing, but not in sight. 

My third is in halo, but not in bright. 

My fourth is in darkness, but not in light. 

My fifth is in lightning, but not in storm. 

My sixth is in person, but not in form. 

My seventh’s in glory, but not in fame. 

My eighth is in woman, but not in dame, 

My ninth is in ribbon, but not in bow. 

My tenth is in planting, but not in sow. 

My eleventh’s in witty, but not in fun. 

My twelfth is in pistol, but not in gun. 

My thirteenth’s in winter, but not in fall. 

My fourteenth’s in graceful, but not in tall. 

My fifteenth’s in gracious, but not in good. 

My sixteenth’s in dinner, but not in food. 

My seventeenth’s in adding, but notin count. 

My eighteenth’s in fountain, but not in fount. 

My nineteenth’s in grandeur, but not in state, 

My twentieth’s in raisin, but not in date. 

My twenty-tirst’s in suitor, but not in beau. 

My twenty-second’s in highest, but not in 
low. 

My twenty-third’s in limit, but not in bound. 

My twenty-fourth’s in kennel, but not in 

hound. 

My twenty-fifth’s in quiet, but not in noise, 

My twenty-sixth’s in school-girl, but not in 

boys. 

My twenty-seventh’s in classics, but not in 

the three 

That make up my whole, as young folks 

must see. M. B. H. 
Bowing GREEN, Mo., July 28th, 1879, 
Editor Puzzledom: 

I would give a different result to the Wood 
Problem from Matthew Matiens. He is cor- 
rect in saying there is but one cord in the pile 
of 8-foot wood; but not correct in saying the 
man gets $2 per cord for sawing it. This 


we shall have just such » shaped pile as the 
cord of 8-foot wood makes. Now, to cut the 
pile of 4-foot wood into 16-inch lengths will 
require 4 cuttings with the ww; while to cut 
the 8-foot wood into the same lengths will re- 
quire 5 cuttings. Therefore, in sawing the lat- 
ter, the man will do as much sawing as is equal 
to sawing 14 cords of 4-foot wood. If, then, 
he saws 5-4 cords for $2, 4 cord will be 40 


cents and 44 cord will be $1.60. WwW. P. L. 
Nort Easton, Mass., Aug. 1st, 1879. 
My Dear “‘ Puzzled’em”: 


INDEPENDENT just received. Had I sup- 
posed you would print so much of my letter, I 
would have been a little more particular in my 
statement of the law of arrangement of an odd 
number of numbers. I would state it as fol- 
lows: Place 1 in middle of upper line ; pro- 
ceed diagonally upward to the right. When 
out of field, cross at right angles, and begin 
again in furthest square and proceed as be- 
fore. When another number is reached, begin 
anew immediately under the last number writ- 
ten, and go on as before till all the squares 
are filled. 

The following is my arrangement of the first 
86 numbers, and it counts 111 every way, ex- 
cept the one diagonal from 1 to 36; but I can 
give no law of arrangement. I arranged them 
by successive trials, and possibly some one of 
your readers will be moved to make one more 
trial and perfect the thing. 


36 23 64~«68 (14 «(81 
7 2% 16 15 35 12 
19 11 21 2 8 % 
18 8 9 10 29 18 
80 2 27 2 5 B 
6 17 3 83 2 1 


WORD PUZZLE. 


To ——, when asked not to, isa haughty ——. 
The blanks are two words of four Ictters each. 
They each read alike forward and tee vard, 
and only three letters of the alphabct are used 
in forming the two words. Moruer D, 


WORD SQUARE. 


1. To raise up. 2. Brink. 3. A disease. 4. 
A pipe. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 8ilsr. 
Cross-worRD En1a@mMAa.—Burgoyne. 


PERCENTAGE PROBLEM.—A makes 11 1-9 per 
cent. better bargain than B. 


NoumeEricaL Eniama.—* Sweet Bye and Bye.” 


Eniema oF Unitep States History.—1. 
Sherman. 2. Cornwallis. 8. Hancock. 4. 
Utes, 5. Yorktown. 6. Lee. 7. Everett. 8, 
Rall (Schuyler). 

DitcoH PROBLEM.—2.828 feet. 


RHOMBOID, 


MENTAL 
MORTAL 
MATRON 
MADDER 
REGAIN 
REPEAT 


Tue Trees (July 24th).—‘‘ W. P. L.” sends 
the following answer: Describe a circumfer- 
ence and lay off on it radius six times. Draw 
three diameters to terminate in these points. 
Then join alternate points, and put trees at 
the said points, in the center, and at the in- 
tersections of the lines. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PuzzLE.—George, Augusta, 
Woods, Marietta, Hood, Morocco, Eagle, Great 
Bear, Buffalo, Fear, Sandwich, Turkey, Orange, 
Plenty, Farewell. 


Finp Me.—The letter “ V.” 


A Hippen Dinner BILt oF Farg.—Soups: 
1, Pea; 2, Tomato, Fish: Sole. Meats: 1, 
Veal; 2, Beef; 3, Fowls. Vegetables: 1, Beet; 
2, Potato; 3, Peas. Puddings: 1, Ice; 2, Bat- 
ter (Terrey’s). Fruits: 1, Gage; 2, Banana. 


DISTINGUISHED HIDDEN GuESTS.—1, Grant; 
2, Curtis; 3, Dana; 4, (Error); 5, Reed; 6, 
Adams; 7, Brady; 8, Sherman; 9, Booth; 10, 
Sheridan. (The word should have been to- 
wards.) 

Rippiz.—Little Jack Horner. 


PuzzLe PorripGe.—Longfellow, Thackeray, 
Walter Scott. 

Mary Warne Crowce, aged 11, sent correct 
answers to nine puzzles. ‘C. R. B.,” Fred, 
8t. John, and W. C. Joslin also forwarded cor- 
rect answers. 

Re 

WHEN, some years ago, an eminent Austra- 
lian was inspecting in that country a lunatic 
asylum, miserably defective in coustruction 
and appointment, he asked what was the 
special feature in the lunacy of a certain 
patient. “He thinks he is in hell, sir,” was 
the reply, ‘If that’s all his delusion,’”’ was 








reached a high point, called the “ Devil's 


is my solution: If we take a cord of 4-foot 





Helections. 


NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT. 


IF you’re told to do a thing, 
nd mean to do it really, 
Never let it be by halves; 
Do it fully, freely. 


Do not make a poor excuss, 
Waiting, weak, unsteady ; 
All obedience worth the na1.e 
Must be prompt and ready. 
When father calls, though pleasant be 
The play you are pursuing, 
Do not say: ‘1’ll come when I 
Have finisked what I’m doing.” 
If you are told to learn a task, 
And you should begin it, 
Do not tell your teacher: ‘‘ Yes, 
I’m coming in a minute.” 
Waste not moments nor your words 
In telling what you could do 
Some other time ; the present is 
For doing what you should do. 
Don’t do right unwillingly 
And stop to plan and measure ; 
’Tis working with the heart and soul 
That makes our duty pleasure. 
— Cary. 


ADVICE TO AN EDITOR GOING A- 
FISHING. 


For a mouniain trout brook, take a short 
line, say six feet long, step into the water 
and cast up stream without rod, and in a 
a second jerk hard. You will probably 
fasten him the first time, brother editor. 
If you are in bare feet, success will be all 
the greater. If the bushes are very thick, 
alders shading the best pools, then use a 
very limber, slender rod, whose tip will 
dance a foot at every touch. That will 
make your line perform all sorts of antics 
in the bushes, which is very interesting to 
the angler and enticing to the trout. If 
you come to a descending ledge, over which 
the water just skims, covered with moss 
and smoother than glass, sit right down 
there, and cast into the pool below. If you 
fasten a trout, you will probably go down 
to see him in a very easy and dexterous 
manner, And when you have your trout 
in hand, always stop a moment to admire 
the creature before putting him in the 
basket, as that may give you a chance to 
try him the second time. See what a white 
belly! How black his back and sides! 
What an enormous mouth! Ugh! Yes, ene 
should look out for those horns, which an- 
swer for fins. Sometimes they strike deep. 
And then is there a lake where you can 
use a fly? If so, great will be your pleas- 
ure. Geta very light silk line and a pole 
about ten feet long, which will weigh a 
pound to a foot. You will be surprised at 
the distance one will cast that fly. Or get 
a bamboo rod of eight or ten ounces, lithe, 
springy, delicate to the touch as a compass 
needle. Now, with a sinker on your fly of 
about four ounces, swing that rod about 
our head several times and then cast; and, 
est you be a castaway, take it patiently. 
Lake trout are peculiar. Their spotted 
shells are never eaten, but are sometimes 
made into combs for the ladies. If there 
should be a birch canoe on the lake, be 
careful. A birch, like a mule, will wait 
months to get a chance at its owner. It 
will unsettle a stranger quicker than some 
churches a pastor, However, if you would 
try one, then jump into the bow, with 
“Who's afraid?” and have some friend near 
who will then and there be a friend indeed. 
But do you take your pastor with you—that 
anti-Peter, anti-Andrew, anti-John, and 
anti-Genesareth man, who declares fishing 
anti-apostolical? Treat him kindly. I have 
heard that young men must have a period 
of skepticism, just as they do measles. 
And then, perhaps, a few lessons learned 
this spring on the entrancing shores of 
Moosehead Lake may be of service. Your 
“Six” stood on two boom legs casting 
when a trout struck and the bending rod 
said he is fast. Conscious of a dividing 
strain in landing him, lo! I discovered the 
two logs were slowly separating, and a min- 
iature Colossus of Rhodes was met by an 
unsympathizing roar from the Wakefield 
companion. It is astonishing how, in the 
twinkling of an eye, one under such cir- 
cumstances will decide what not to do. 
Such a situation cultivates the decision 
greatly necessary in editorial life. 

And then our editor taught us what is 
requisite in walking a slipnery log in two 
feet of water. If you find it necessary to 
step off, step on both sides at once. It is 
editorial like, and adds to the picturesque- 
ness of the occasion. If there is a knot 
just there, it will not harm anything but 
your pants. 

And then Pastor Riddell taught us it will 
not do to make every post a ministerial sup- 
port. He leaned against it, and lo! its un- 
seen end was inthe boom log, and evolu- 
tion will teach you that, if the log rolls, 
whatever is on it must roll too. However, 
a rubber coat and rubber boots do not help 
inswimming. Better put on your ulster 
for such an experiment. 

There! with these angling advices, gained 
through years of experience, whi my 
friend Dawson, of Albany, will sign (govern- 
or may he be), the editor will undoubtedly 
have a charming and _ successful — 











the rejoiner, “I think he has a very substan- 
tial basis for it.” 
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I ought to add, perhaps, that the most in- 
teresting hours ona brook are when the 
trout are wary, and may be not these. Who 
said it was ‘‘ stupid when they” don’t bite? 
Aias! fora man for whom the woods and 
the water and the banks have no voice. 
What is said of sermons in stones and run- 
ning brooks? Whatsaid old Isaac Walton 
at such an hour? 

Her foe ny hertsachesa rate 
The moving leaves—the water's gentle flow— 
Delicious music hung on every boug 
Then said I, in my heart, If that the Lord 
Such lovely music on the earth accord ; 

to weak, sinful man such sounds are giv 
Oh! what must be the melody of Heaven.” 

And so, brother editor, take one night in 
the woods, one night in your blanket, and 
sleep with your eyes open, and listen to the 
silence, and hear the voices that are never 
heard in the noonday shade. It will give 
new meaning to these exquisite lines of 
Keats: 

Those n-robed senators of mighty woods, 
Tall , branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir, 
Save from one gradual solitary gust 

ich comes upon the silence and dies off, 
As if the ebbing air had but one wave.” 

Who can be lonely with such dreaming 
companions. “senators” who talk in their 
sleep, and slowly at morning stretch them- 
selves into the wakefulness of the — 

IX. 

P. S8.—If the brooks are far away, don’t 
use horse, oxen, or mule to reach them. 
Rise with the day and mount a bicycle, the 
only thing made for mountain roads and 
by-paths. Then, if you are sleepy on the 
way, from the early start, your very steed 
will cry: ‘‘Awake, arise, or be forever fall- 
en.” There is nothing like it to keep an 
editor on the alert. And then you are sure 
to find your steed at night just where you 
left him at morning.—Rev. A. K. Porter, 
in “The Examiner and Chronicle.” 





WHO IS MY MASTER. 


I HAVE so many masters, O Lord, that I 
am quite perplexed and know not whom to 
follow. If I please one, I am sure to anno; 
another. If I act under the directions of 
one, I must disobey the counscl of another. 
My counselors are many, my God, and 
they are always insisting upon my giving 
up my self-will and surrendering myself 
wholly to their judgment. They would 
fain crush me and buy up what remains of 
me. They will not allow me to exercise 
my freedom in the least; but will keep me 
chained beueuth their feet as a bondsman, 
In all the details of my daily life I must 
refer to them for advice; and not only my 
pursuits and avocations, but my studies 
and prayers, my beliefs and convictions, my 
tastes and aspirations must all be regulated 
by their advice. I am confounded, and I 
implore thee, O my Father, to come to my 
rescue, 

‘One only is thy Master, even thy God 
and Saviour. I alone will instruct thee and 
guide thee. Thou shalt not bow before 
any other master. He that acknowledges 
another master, the same is an idolator and 
a traitor. He shall be punished for his 
treason and his idolatry. Give thyself up 
entirely to me, thy true Friend, thy loving 
Father, thy faithful Master, and I will 
guide thee unto salvation.” 

But they say thou canst guide me only 
by general laws of morality which thou 
has engraven upon the tablet of the heart. 
Thou declarest only general ethical princi- 
ples—such as veracity, charity, gratitude, 
forgiveness. Beyond this men say thou 
givest no rule of conduct. 

“The infidel world may think so. My 
devotees will laugh at and protest against 
this obnoxious and skeptical theory. I 
guide my children at all times and in all 
matters. If they surrender themselves 
wholly to me, I answer every question of 
their anxious souls and give them the fullest 
light for their guidance. Have I not spoken 
to thee, my child, often and often, and to 
all believing and trusting s: u's?” 

My experience tells me, my God, that 
when I prayerfully and humbly rely upon 
thee thou speakest in whispers through my 
conscience. But at other times I feel I 
am acting according to my own judgment, 
and I feel tempted to think carefully and 
consult books and men with a view to 
ascertain how I ought to act. 

_ ‘If my children do not hear my voice at 
times, it is not because I desert them then 
and cease to teach them; ht because they 
do not pray for my guidance. Whoever 
desires to be taught by me, and by me alone, 
Will find me a ready helper always, Those 
of little faith regard me as a small and in 
complete ethical primer, to be consulted 
how and then in important matters. But 
with the most advanced devotees I am as 
an instinct, quietly guiding them in all 
matters of ‘life—religious, social, political, 
and domestic. They do not eat except 
under my advice. They do not read, they 
do not walk, they do not seek recreation 
and amusement without my permission. 
They are mine, and they are instinctively 
led by my spirit unto truth and salvation. 
Ask not, think not; but resign thyself to 
me completely, my child, and thou shalt 

nd my scripture and mine inspiration 
dwelling in thee.”—Krsuun CHUNDER SEN, 
tn ‘‘ The Indian Mirror,” 
| —_—__ 











wm are too highly prized to permit them to suffer 
th Colic, Flatulence, ete., when Dr. Bull’s Baby 
Syrup will at once relieve them. Price 25 cents, 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


CRANDALL'S TOYS AND GAMES 


ARE ALWAYS 


AMUSING, DURABLE, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 








Space will not permit us to illustrate them here, but 
we give a sample, called 


CRANDALL'S 
LY HORSEMAN. 








This mechanical toy has no clock-work and _ per- 
forms without winding up. _It has the strength and 
all the features of a Circus Rider going through the 
wonderful feats of that on. © Horse and 
Rider are of wood, finely painted. Can be taken apart 
and ked in the box on which it ld 
—_ td Hy 1 pre a ms 

rice cents. By mail, prepaid, cents, 

Send for a descriptive and newly Illustrated Cata- 
logue for 1879. Mailed free on application, 


ORANGE JUDD CoO., 
SOLE GENERAL AGENTS, 
245 BROADWA Y, NEW YORK. 
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Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University, 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 


Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly rccommend \ for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
Jars mailed free on application to manufacturers, 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 





Previdence, R. I. 
For sale by all Druggists, 











Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 


or Magical Beautifier, 
removes every blemish on beauty, and has long main 
— J high and prominent = in he 

amo le les, preserv: 
complexion from the baneful influence of the sun, 
dust, and wi M 
Patches. One 
every day. 





Removes Tan, Freckles, and Moth 
ttle will last six months, using it 
Beware of imitations or cream of similar 


.' r 5 
ITALIAN, MEDICATED SOAP.—Cures Salt 
y y orms, e8| orms, 
Chafed’ and Chap Pace and Hands, and is a good 


oneouh compound. Price, 35 cts. \ 
P DRE SU BTILE.—Removes hair from low 
foreheads, upper If and hands, ete., instanta- 
le application, and foattively without 
.60 per bottle. 
OUGE,.—Imparts a 
roseate tinge to the complexion, so closely 
imitating Nature as to defy detection and immovable 
bg with cloth or handkerchief. Price, 50 cts. 
e. 


Mme. M. B,. T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprietor, 
48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 





COX & SONS, 1*»". 
13 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIC ART FURNITURE, 
METAL WORK AND STAINED GLASS. 
DECORATIONS, FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
AND DWELLINGS. 
List of CATALOGUES on application. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREE, TN. Y. 
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THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BOOK-CASE 


An Elegant Holiday Present. 
For Lawyers, r Teachers, 
Clergymen, Merchants, 
Physicians, Students, 
Editors, and all who 
Bankers, read books. 





It is made of iron, beautifully ornamented. 
It is strong, durable, convenient, handsome, and 
the most compact book-case in the world, as it 
holds more books for its size than any other device. 
It is minimum in size, maximum in capacity, and 
the cheapest Revolving Book-Case made. i can 
never warp, shrink, crack, nor get out of order. 
Send for circular, ' Send '% cents for our New 
I.LustRaTED CaTALoaur, with over 300 illustrations 
of Educational and useful articles, 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., School Furnishers, 
and dealers in everything in the Book and Stationery line. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

142 & 144 Grand St., New York. 


R. GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


Art W rker in Wood, Brass, avd Marble. 
EMGRAVED MEMORIAL BRASSES. 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE TO ORDER. 








Young America Press Co., 
q ‘Josprn WATsoN, Proprietor,) 
a 35 Murray St., New York, 
as manufacture a large variety 
of hand, self-inking and ro- 
tary presses, ranging in _ 
from 75 cents to $150. ther 
presses taken in exchange. Cir- 
culars free. Specimen k of 
Type, Cuts, &c. 10 cta, Tnstruc- 
tion Book for Amateur Printers, 
15 cents. Sample — 
s of plain and fancy cards, 
- 10 cents, 


THE OPPENHEIM 


DOUBLE BUGGY. 


Instantly ghanged from a neat Bu 
Sep Entirely new principle. No rat- 
tl ng or shaking. No half-and-half look about it. Send 
for Illustrated ice-List. New Haven, Conn. 


The Oppenheim M’f’g Co. 
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AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES, ETC. 





¢@ Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 


YORK. 
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feelings, matter dropping into the throat, disgusting odors, and finally consumption and premature death, For 
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If neglected, may rapidly develop 
into quick consumption. Ordi- 
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Farm und Garilen. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those af our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


CULTURE OF CELERY. 


CE Lery isa wholesome and nutritious veg- 
etable, which ought to be found in every 
garden. By raising an abundance of plants in 
@ seed-bed or cold-frame, they will be ready 
for setting out in June or July, as fast as the 
early crops of vegetables are removed from the 
soil. For an early crop, the piants must be 
raised in hot-beds and “‘pricked out” as fast 
as they begin to crowd each other. Hot-bed 
plants are not so suitable for the general crop 
as those which have been raised in the open 
air, as they are liable to failure from various 
causes. 

In New Jersey, where celery is produced in 
large quantities for the New York market, the 
plants are grown in the open ground, in drills 
nine inches apart, the soil having been deeply 
tilled, and enriched by a liberal dressing of well- 
rotted barnyard manure, which is thoroughly 
mixed with it by plowing and harrowing. After 
the last harrowing the bed is raked until it is 
fine and level, and then the little drills for the 
seed are opened with a marker—a kind of a drag 
with one row of teeth, nine inches asunder. The 
seed is sown thinly, in order that the plants 
may have room to spread and grow stocky, As 
soon as the plants are well up, the soil between 
the drills is stirred with the hoe,in order to 
keep it mellow and to destroy weeds. Hand 
weeding will be necessary if the weeds cannot 
be reached with the hoe. If the plants have 
come up too thickly in some places, they are 
thinned, and those which are taken up are 
pricked out in thin spots. By this mode of 
treatment fine, healthy, stocky plants are 
ready for setting out by the first of July. 

The market gardeners generally make celery 
a second crop, planting it as a sucession to 
early cabbages, onions, beets, etc., on land 
which has been heavily manured in spring. 
When manure is applied specially for celery, it 
is spread over the whole ground, instead of 
being confined to drills or trenches, as in the 
old method. By this arrangement the roots 
will reach the manure gradually, instead of 
exhausting it ina short time, The plants for 
the Fall crop are set out in drills four feet 
asunder, the plants six inches apart in the 
drills. Planting in deep trenches has been dis- 
carded, as the plants so placed, being below 
the general surface, are liable to be filled with 
sand and mud during rain storms; and when 
the hearts are covered the growth of the 
plants is retarded very much. The crop in- 
tended for Winter and Spring use is set in 
drills three feet apart, plants six inches a- 
sunder in the drills. In eight or ten days after 
planting a drill harrow is run between the 
rows, to keep down weeds and make the soil 
mellow. The soil between the plants should 
also be stirred with the hand, or a very small 
hoe, in order to break the crust which forms 
at the surface and to keep down weeds. 

From the middle of August to the middle of 
September slight earthings are given, in order 
to make the plants incline to an upward 
growth, thereby lengthening the stems and 
putting them in proper shape for blanching. 
After this the leaf-stems of each plant are 
gathered and held compactly together with one 
hand, while with the other the soil is pressed 
tightly around them, so as more effectually to 
secure an upright growth. After this the 
banking” process takes place on such parts 
of the crop as is intended for use in the Fall. 
The soil between the rows is dug and pulver- 
ized, and banked up against the rows of celery 
until it reaches within a few inches of the top 
of the plants. In September the plants will be 
blanched in about three weeks after banking; 
in October more time will be required. Bank- 
ing up the soil retards the growth of the plants 
considerably, and on this account the operation 
should not be performed until the celery is 
nearly full grown. When a small number of 
plants are transplanted from the beds into the 

drills, they may be shaded from the sun with 
boards or leaves, or a mulch of newly-cut grass, 
frequent waterings being given until the 
plants have taken root. When large planta- 
tions are made it will be impossible to shade 
them. It will, therefore, be best to set them out 
in showery weather. If any failure takes place, 
the gaps in the drills must be filled up with 
strong plants from the bed. Celery should be 
secured in its winter-quarters before the mid- 
dle of November.— Western Rural, 


POTATOES. 


WHEN potatoes are first put into the cel- 
r they exhale an unpleasant odor. To 
orb this, and also to exclude the light and 
alley may be covered with a little dry sand; 
freqthere is any tendency to rot, this can 
be counteracted by a sprinkling of 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 


clear honey, I believe that! it would be ® very LEVEL CULTURE. 


THE APIARY. 


Tue site for an aplary should be chosen so as 
to protect the bees from storm, from smoke, 
and annoyanceof animals. The ground should 
incline toward the east or southeast. The en- 
trance should face east, so as to receive the 
first rays of the morning sun, to dry thealight- 
ing-board and warm the entrance, so as to 
warm returning bees that may be wet or damp. 
I find this a great advantage. Those colonies 
that receive the morning sun commence work 
earlier, and have no chilled bees on the alight- 
ing-board on damp mornings. ' as 

The location of the apiary should be in sight 
of the room or door of the house most frequent- 
ed, so as to discover swarms issue, which other- 
wise might be lost. 

I would prefer the base of a southeastern 
slope of a narrow valley in a grazing country, 
whose fields abounded in white clover and the 
forests wellstudded with maple, poplar, locust, 
basswood, etc. There would be a paradise for 
bees and bee-keeper. But, since all persons de- 
airing to keep bees cannot command such loca- 
tions, they should as near as possible, if large 
supplies of honey are desired. What Nature 
lacks may be provided for by the hand of man 
in a certain degree. When there is no natural 
protection from wind, such as hill or forest, a 
close board fence on the north and west sides 
should be erected, 

A tree or shrub on the south side of a colony 
isa thing much to be desired, as this gives 
shade during the heat of the day. It is not very 
pleasant for the bee-keeper to labor among his 
bees underthe direct rays of a midsummer sun, 
The heat is also very oppressive to the bees, 
causing them to leave the combs and scatter on 
the sides of the hive, so as to reduce the tem- 
perature and avoid melting the combs. Where 
we have uo shade trees, we use a canopy made 
of a light wood frame and covered with duck. 
This we place over the hives when we perform 
an operation on hot days, This saves the comb 
and bees and greatly relieves the operator. 
Trees can be planted for shade and other uses, 
and in every locality there are more or less 
honey-producing plants and trees. Those hay- 
ing land can cultivate such crops and plants as 
may suit their respective climates—alsike clov- 
er, buckwheat, melilot clover, mustard, etc.; 
catnip along the fences and waste ground. 
Motherwort is an excellent honey plant, fur- 
nishing nectar all summer, Honey-producing 
trees should also be planted. All kinds of fruit 
trees produce honey; andin the waste places, 
occurring on nearly every farm, and along the 
roads we should plant such trees as produce 
valuable timber and honey. 

In some places the sugar maples, both hard 
and soft, are valuable for their sap; and they 
also produce large quantities of honey and 
pollen for some length of time during the 
spring months. Lime or basswood is an excel- 
lent honey-producing tree, and can be em- 
ployed to great advantage to adorn grounds 
and avenues, Locust is also valuable for 
durable posts, and produces honey in abun- 
dance. Poplar isan enormous honey-produc- 
ing tree for a limitedtime. Its wood is valuable 
and could be grown on many farms on rough 
places, and along the highways. 

Small fruits should be cultivated more extene 
sively among our rural population. Raspber- 
ries yield exceedingly fine honey, well-flavored 
and of considerable quantity. Blackberries, 
that are so easily cultivated and of so much 
hygienic importance, yield a large amount of 
honey. Gooseberries, strawberries, and cur- 
rants all secrete a bountiful supply of nectar 
and should receive atiention at the hands of 
every one having ground to cultivate 
them. 

There is hardly a place where vegetation 
flourishes that a few colonies, at least, would 
not do well. It has been fully demonstrated in 
New York and Cincinnati that bees can gather 
honey in cities, as well as in theopen country. 
All that is wanted is intelligent management, 
and, when possible, additions should be made 
to already existing honey-producing flora. 

For large apiaries a grazing country is better 
adapted than where the ground is frequently 
tilled, since tillage destroys many plants that 
produce honey on pasture-lands.—H. H. Fiiox, 
in “Scientific Farmer.” 

LAVANSVILLE, Pa. 

a 

BEE-KEEPING AS A BUSINESS. 


Mr. James Heppon, of Dowagiac, Mich., 
in the Bee Journal says: ‘ Every bee-keeper who 
has had any experience with the marketing of 
a crop of honey knows full well that, notwith- 
standing some dealers and producers have 
worked hard to make the article scmewhat 
staple and uniform in price, no such thing has 
yet been done. I conceive that if honey had 
no flavor and as little golor as possible it 
would then stand upon merits of its sweet- 
ening powers, and would at once have a 
regular demand at a fixed price, the same as 





simple job to erect a refinery that would quick- 
ly, surely, and cheaply remove the flavor and 
bring the nectar to any desired consistency of 
flavorless honey. Then the business of bee- 
keeping would largely turn to producing nec- 
tar (not honey) for refineries to make into 
syrup. We should then for the first time see 
bee culture on a solid and respectable basis. 
An apiary would be as salable as a store or a 
mill. Capital would look with favor upon 
it. 

“ How is it now? If youfind one who desires 
to ‘keep bees,’ he has probably caught his 
enthusiasm from some modern bee-book, patent 
hive vender, or supply dealer, nearly all of 
whom make it a business to talk up the smooth 
side of the business, somewhat stretched; and, 
in order to make the unknowing heart beat 
faster, they say ‘ Hardly any capital required,’ 
and the consequence is that almost all who try 
honey producing for a business fail, and those 
who do not fail soon see how much better it 
would have been to have first gathered their 
knowledge, and then to have started with a 
capital equal to that knowledge and becoming 
to a man of some enterprise, and to start just 
where some one of years of experience leaves 
off. 

“*T find it easier to sell afew colonies of bees 
to almost any one who has a proper mixture of 
enthusiasm and money. It is just about as 
easy to forecast the future of that apiary. 
It is sometimes hard work to dissuade poor 
and needy men from paying out their last 
little surplus for one or two colonies of my 
bees. Last winter was another of the fatal 
ones in Southern Michigan, and just now I fail 
to put my hand on a single person who has not 
been a loser who bas tried beé-keeping in ‘this 
country within two years, I have taken 
pains to inquire into the exact condition 
of colonies that have lived and died about this 
country. I am atill getting at the facts. I 
think about three-fourths are dead, and many 
more are weak.” 





CONSTRUCTION OF AN ICE-HOUSE. 





THE construction of an ice-house includes the 
following points, viz.: An air-tight foundation 
and sides; thoroughly good drainage, but yet 
not admitting air; a water-tight roof and good 
ventilation above, If these requisites are 
secured, the building may be made in any 
fashion or of any material. A good method is 
as follows: Raise a brick or stone foundation- 
wall one foot above ground, and cement around 
the inside and on the floor, which should be 
raised at least six inches above the ground 
level. An 8 trap should be laid from the 
center of the floor, to be hollowed a little, for 
the purpose of collecting the water from the 
melting of the ice. A sill of 2 by 10 plank is 
bedded on the wallin cement. Studs of 2 by 8 
plank, 12 feet high, are spiked on these, and the 
outside is boarded up with matched siding or 
clapboards, or boarded up and down and bat- 
tened. In this case girts of 2 by 4 are spiked 
to the studs. The inside is covered with resin 
roof-paper and boarded up to within a foot of 
the eaves. The space is then filled with sawdust, 
as dry as possible. A good shingle roof, with 
broad eaves, for shelter from the sun, is made 
with a ventilating cupola on the top; or, if 
gableu, a ventilator is made in each gable, the 
south one being protected from the sun. The 
doors are made double, and should be tight, to 
exclude air. There should be one pair of 
doors above the other, so that ice could be 
taken out from the upper one at first. A 
stairway, with landing, should be madetoreach 
the upper door. When the house is filled, the 
floor should be covered with a foot of sawdust, 
and the ice piled in regular and equally-shaped 
blocks. Any spaces should be filled with 
pounded ice, and no sawdust need be put in 
between the inner boarding and the ice; but 
this should be packed closely with pounded 
ice. While being filled, the house should be 
thrown open, and fine dry cold weather should 
be chosen for filling, so as to have theice dry 
and hard. The top of the ice should be 
covered with two feet of sawdust, and the more 
air that passes over this covering the better 
will the ice be kept. It is advisable to put in 
an ample supply; but 50 pounds a day will 
keep a Cooley creamery of the smallest size at 
40 degrees, and 20 pounds a day will be ample 
to supply a family. The waste may be one- 
half, so that 150 pounds per day should be put 
up. For 300 days that would be equal to about 
22 tons, or 900 cubic feet, which would be equal 
to a house 10x9 on the floor and 10 feet high, 
inside measurement.—New York Times. 





DON’T CROWD YOUR POULTRY. 


AvoID crowding your birds in their night- 
quarters now. They are growing rapidly, and 
if compelled to occupy a close or limited coop, 
| in proportion to their numbers, they will suffer 

| at night and injure or destroy each other in 


[Angust 14, 1879, 


Anrthe beginning of farm-life, in order to 
learn the most improved methods, I employed 
a first-class farmer and gardener, fresh from 
England. He persisted in a mode of cultiva- 
tion precisely the reverse of what I had been 
used to see—allowing the mangels and sugar 
beets, the corn, potatoes, peas, beans, cucum- 
bers, melons, tomatoes, cabbages, etc., to go 
without any hilling up. The mangels and 
sugar beets stood high above the ground, the 
bulbous parts exposed to the sun, many of the 
mangles falling over and growing crooked. 
The part of the cucumbers above ground, 
which I insisted was rather a root than stem, 
and should be surrounded by earth, was left 
entirely exposed to the sun. I thought the sun 
would parch the roots, and they would break or 
be injured when they should fall from the up- 
right to a horizontal position. 

The Englishman would have his way; but 
agreed I should treat some of each sort of 
plants in my own way. So a few of all sorts 
were hilled up, and fully as well worked in 
other respects as his, during the season. For 
a few weeks mine grew as well as his, and the 
cucumbers, peas, etc. bloomed as early. After 
one gathering of cucumbers, peas, etc., and 
the dry season set in, mine perished, while his 
continued to bloom and bear; and so of the 
melons. My potatoes made about half a crop 
of small tubers, dug from dry hills. His yielded 
bounteously of large ones, dug from moist 
earth, at the same time, in the same field. 80 
with the mangels, sugar beets, etc. The hilled 
peas, beans, etc. fired early in the season and 
succumbed to the drought. Without this ex- 
perience, if one had said that hilling up grow- 
ing plants would kill them, I should have joined 
the response of a million farmers, denouncing 
it as false and contrary to experience, because 
they did not perish on the day they were 
hilled up. Ever since Ihave avoided hilling 
and ridging about growing plants and culti- 
vated the soil as levelly as possible.—American 
Farmer. 


HOW TO DRY FLOWERS WITE 
SAND. 


THERE are many of our brilliant flowers— 
such as dahlias, pansies, pinks, geraniums, 
sweet Williams, carnations, gladiolus—which 
may be preserved so a8 to retain their color for 
years. White flowers will not answer for this 
purpose, nor any succulent plant, as hyacinth 
orcactus. Take deep dishes, or those of suffi- 
cient depth to allow the flowers to be covered 
an inch deep with sand. Get the common 
white sand, such as is used for scouring pur- 
poses, cover the bottom of the dish with a lay- 
er half an inch deep, and then lay in the flowers, 
their stems downward, holding them firmly in 
place while you sprinkle more sand over them, 
until all places between the petals ars filled 
and the flowers buried out of sight. A broad 
dish will accommodate quite a large number. 
Allow sufficient sand between. Set the dish in 
a dry, warm place, where they will dry gradu- 
ally; and at the end of a week pour off the sand 
and examine them. If there is any moisture in 
the sand, it must be dried out before using 
again; orfresh sand may be poured over them, 
the same as before. Some flowers will require 
weeks to dry, while others will become. suffi- 
ciently dry to put away ina week or ten days. 
By this simple process flowers, ferns, etc. are 
preserved in their proper shape, as well as in 
their proper color; which is far better than to 
press them in books. When arranged in groups 
or mounted on cards or in little straw baskets, 
they may be placed in frames under glass.—N. 
ER. Farmer. 


LAYERING FOR WINTER. 


In layering carnations and other plants, 
many operators cut the leaves left beyond the 
cut square off. This is not only unnecessary, 
but absolutely hurtful. Take away those be- 
low the third good joint, and upon the surface 
that will be below ground cut a slit about half 
through the shoot and about an inch long; 
keep the slit open, with a sliver of wood, and 
peg it into the ground, covering with about an 
inch of soil. Water so it does not get entirely 
dry, and the plants will root nicely in about 
four weekr, when they may be transferred to 
pots for winter blooming. The same rule will 
apply to the layering of any plants usually 
propagated from cuttings by regular florists; 
although plants of a succulent nature, or soft- 
wooded things—like gerapiums, coleus, achy- 
ranthus, herbaceous begonias, cactus—start 60 
readily from cuttings that they are better 
treated thus. In fact, during July and August 
almost any of the plants usually propagated 
from cuttings, if stuck pretty thickly about 
three inches deep in a bed of light loam or 
sand, on the north side of the house, and _— 
moist, will strike readily. A good way cas 
build a low frame around them, so there 
be about four or five inches of space above the 
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Now, from the experience I have had with 


| their uneasy efforts when they go to roost or 
to shelter.—Puuliry World, 





plants, and cover close with a small sash. This 
keeps a humid atmosphere and prevents undue 
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evaporation. Thus any person may propagate 
any of the plants usually kept in rooms.—Prai- 
rie Farmer. 


COWS FOR BUTTER. 


THEvr are differences in breeds; there are 
differences in the cows; there are differences 
in the butter ; there are, no doubt, great differ- 
ences in the amount of butter which different 
cows and different breeds will yield from the 
same feed; and there is the greatest difference 
in the thrift of different cows on the same 
pasture, especially when short, close, sweet 
mountain or hill-side grasses constitute the 
pasturage. If the cows have clover up to 
their eyes, and all the green fodder they can 
eat when they come to the yard at evening, the 
heavy Dutch or Short Horns will probably give 
the best returns in milk and perhaps in butter; 
but whenever it requires a good deal of activ- 
ity to get a living, as on such pastures as those 
just alluded to, the Dutch or Shor* Horns 
would starve, while the Devons or Kerrys, or 
some other of the goat-like breeds, would not 
only thrive, but make butter abundantly, The 
Alderneys (Jerseys) group themselves among 
the good travelers and are a small breed, 
though many are of fair size as now bred. 
Ayrshires occupy a middle ground and are 
ordinarily rather famous for quantity of milk 
than amount of butter. Nevertheless, they 
yield a large portion of butter for their weight 
and for their food consumption.—American 
Dairyman,— 











BUDDING. 


New varieties of plants and trees may be 
propagated by budding, which is, in fact, a 
kind of grafting. Some trees do not take 
grafts kindly—the stone fruits particularly so; 
and these are usually budded. To bud a tree, a 
slit is made in the bark in the desired place, of 
the shape of a T. A dormant or new bud is 
cut from atree, the bark and a thin slice of 
the underwood be ing taken, at the axil of a 
leaf, where a new bud is found. The piece of 
bark cut off with the bud is trimmed to fit the 
upper cut of the 'T exactly, and to lie smoothly 
under the other part of the bark, which is 
loosened by being raised with a blunt, smooth 
instrument. The bud with the shield of bark 
is slipped under the loosened bark of the stock, 
which is bound by a figure-of 8 bandage of bass- 
wood bark or linen. That is all. The barks 
unite, and the inserted bud grows and becomes 
attached to the wood of the stock, just as with 
agraft. Budding may be done from this time 
until September, —New York Times. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


AUCTION SALE OF TREES, 


AT FLUSHING, L. I. 
WE SHALL ond, As uftteane™: UPON OUR 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 19th, 


commencing at 10:3 30 4 -M, and continuing the fol 
lowing days until sold, the whole of the large stock of 


eof fp atey~ ane ert 











Flower ng Shru A 
Forest Trees of youn 

rare as well as the older Conifers. Sale will com- 
mence with the Camellias and Azaleas, Catalogues 
willin due season be mailed on receipt of postage. 
Sale — 


B. PARSONS & CO., 
FLUSHING, N, Y. 





WROUGHT-IRON 
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for Residences, Parks, Court-Houses, Cemeteries, etc., 
Cresting, Balcony Railing, Window-Guards, Weather- 
Vanes, Iron Bedsteads, Wire Counter Railing, Iron 
and Brass Wire Cloth, Wire Rope, Wire Signs, Wire 
Flower-Pot Stands, Wire Summer-Houses, Iron and 
Wire Settees and Chairs. Manufactured at 


E. T. BARNUM'’S WIRE WORKS, 


27, 29, and 31 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
DEV oO E’ Ss 


~Brilliant Oil- 


Recommended for safety by Fire Ceaieicnes, 
Chiefs of Fire Departments, ona Insurance Com 

enerally. Free from all faults in berning. PoTHE 

JEVOK MANUFACTURING oa. SOLE PROPRIETORS 
Braver roi New York. 





MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1951. 
Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Pounders and Machinists, 
NMORDIXE & MLRMON CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 














received the only Medal for Platform Spring Wagon 
at the Paris Exposition, 1878. Also first premium at 
every State and County Fair at which they were ex- 
hibited. 

By making a specialty of Platform Spring Wagons, 
together we with our facili +> for ; manufacturing ~J ont ous 

bled years’ experience in are @ 

abl LT poteee a rpaaeee that of whieh 1 ‘durability. ¥, aye, 
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Cortland Wagon Mi Renincterg Co., 


CORTLAND, N. 








THR s ™ 
ordi uh phat Sitieit “AN RoLe = for 
the Indian Territory. 


This machine runs 20 pe r sent uM ah he or any other 
THRESHER and nt 20 be ger ket, many, d does 
more and better work than thes same amount ‘of power 
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ite aay, 
BUY THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


It is the Simplest, Neatest, and Best built. It will 
grind faster, work easier, requires less power to run 
it, has less bolts, and is the least Hable to get out of 
order of any Mill made, 


Higganum Manuf'g Corporation, 


Sole Manufacturers, 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 








| STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Pa Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
ISTER t BROTHERS, 


L 
New York , Oe e159 Front Street. 
Factory, Rowark, 


— and Dealers are pak to send for 


_ FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 


It is ‘ pt active, and Hy Very disks he 

success! use has shown It to be of ighe 

bo | Quality. Price moderate. ality and ton 

fear teed. 3 Seger porte 

Pac FIC ( GUANO © N. PHELPS, Wind- 
sor, Conn.; SHARP éxRPENTE South 
Water Street, Philadelphia or H. D, WOODRUFF. 
_Lansingburg, WN. Y. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer fessedl, 
os = elements neat di each cro} ~ Ag my 
water, of cultural Stati 
analyzed six of our different tert a, and tation, 
every case, as we guaranteed, t they contained 
than we claimed by the fate , blamtsfood fi package. 

e ; 
Send for Circul: lars, Ad Address ie emma 


MATFIELD FRRTI LIZER CO 


Doane SB8t., Bosto: oy 
BONE| Guaranteed Pure. — 
DUST 


Guaranteed Pure. 
- BELLS AND C CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


S. H. MORGAN & CO., 
Toledo, 0. 
Bell cage rene West Troy, N.Y. 
years CHURCH ay and 
chiates? AC. DEM, PaOTORY Daren 
Patent M Mountings. Catalogues free. No an FT elas F 
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W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M. D., Rome, N. ¥.. 
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@ 
Simply on 
their merits as reeommend- 
ed by one patient to another 


Moore’s 
Pilules, 
have become the most 
popular medicine of the 
day, and are recognized as 
the only Sure Cure for 


chills and ull malarial 
diseases. 


Sold by Druggists, 


See pamphlet 


“Dr. 0. C. Moore on Malaria,” 
68 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








The a7 Remedy of 
pue jOyoojy Ou sured 


Invaluable for CONSUMPTION, DYSPEPSIA, CHRON- 
IC RHEUMATISM, NERVOUS DISEASES, and the 
WASTING DISEASES of Childhood. Circulars free; or 
our elegant and complete Treatise sent on receipt of 
8-cent ome. Address Dr. GEO, L, AUSTIN & CO., 


Bos 
¥- PHOSPHATING. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





PETROLEU M JELLY 


VASELINE 


Grand Modal at tho Philadelphia Exposition 
Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most valuable fomliy remedy known for the 
treatment of wou s, sores, cuts, skin diseases, 
rheumatism, chilblatns, cat catarrh, hemorrhoids, ete. 
Re for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup, and di ph- 

theria, etc. 

Used and approved by the leading physicians of Eu- 
rope and America. 

he toilet articles made from pure Vaseline—such as 
pomade, cold cream, camphor ice, and toilet soaps— 
are superior to any similar ones. 
TRY THEM. 
25 and 50-cent sizes of all our goods, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Celluloid Truss 
er ever Wears ge — 
The shee perfect Truss for 
relief and cure of Hernia. 
DITMAN’S 
Annex Truss Dep’t, 


St., Cor. Broadwa: 
Y New York. x 
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The Buteetit, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 “ (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 . (3mos.), - bs 75 
4 . ({month) “ ps 35 
2 “  @weeks),  “ “ 20 
1 Number (i week), ™ 7 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, * 3.50 
52 after 6 months, * 4.00 


C3" Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KREGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever roqneuies to do 80. 

PAPEKs we for: until an explicit order is 
received by he P iblleber for their discontinuance 
and until pa) men: of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the mone? in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptiuns, and to forward 
what is the ensuln oer, with or without 
further reminder prose this o' 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a suficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Raselye, for money 
remitted to by supecri ndicated oy 
she Cranes in th Sate °2 Re tation on the little ze 

w w hb Change Ss 
mi e the tiret rt oranesn week a the money 
is received. But ment By a 

|r ae 


h i fs will be ee 
i Miossrs BAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Floet Street, 
are our Agents int Leoton to receive subseriptions 


a ta. 
ane es HE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 

1, An pestan wie thes oy py regularly from the 
post-oftice—whether directed to his name or another's 
for the pays he has subscribed or not—is ey 

r the me 
° Poareon’ orders his paper discontinued 
oa y oil ian pay or Le Fae os ee | tay bon 
tinue send it unt Hf me sma we o~<s¢ e 
whale Smoust, whe ther the paper ths 

ce Or n 
Z The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, 0 
removing and lesving th.m speatjed for, S arene 
Sacte evidence of intentional fraud 


RE 


tage stamp is received 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines tothe nase Notice 
vst oye Aamar teens 


1 tim, 
4 times (one month)., “"0e. 4 times (one month.. ‘ie. 


¥ “A be , {tpree monthajwe. 
(twelve fe.|h2 “ (twelve “ ioe. 


can Lng LUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
GIES cc cccccscccsacansescccnoggapeséctleecehaes 
$ times ioge month). ° 





1 hree months) 
a 8 
he. eid SST re 


PUBLISHER’S Noriews.. .ONE a LAK PER AGATE 
NE, EACH TIM 
FINANCIAL Norious.. . Two DOLLARS PER AGATE 


¥TY CENTS A LINE. 
lines, $1. Over that, Twonty-five Cents a Line 
Pay: must be 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787. New ¥ ork City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1879, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THz INnDEPENDENT—Viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the Je rgebey publishers, without premiums, 


postage paid 





Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist AERP ie Bee et 30 «$1 «50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 27% 800 
Atlantic Monthly.............+.. 8 50 4 Ww 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 50 8 00 


Frank Leslie’s Iiustrated Weekly. 3 50 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book,............ 175 200 
Harper's oe Mer pUbabedisdée 8350 400 
ThA RR B50 400 

6 Bose pdaddewiathavereecs 8 50 4 00 
Home Journal........6..sceeeee0 17% 200 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 850 400 
Littell’s Living Age............-. 750 800 
National ay-school Teacher.. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 27 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly. coeessee 950) 86400 
Frank Leslie’s eater ’Magnzine.. 2 8 00 


The Literary World Fortnightly) ‘ 





OMNOE, cddectnerscegans enecee 7 2 00 
The Nursery (new subs).........- 130 150 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
The Christiati......cccccccccccece 75 1 00 
Princeton Review 1 80 2 00 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.). 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream......-«.++ +.» 850 400 
Eclectic Magarzine........-. bevewe G _ § 00 
Waverley Magazine,............- 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest,........ 8 .110 
“Wide Awake,” an IlInstrated 

Magazine for Eroune E People.. 175 200 
New York Semi-Weekly Post. .... 260 3800 
Christian at Work.,....--,--+++++ 270 3800 
Rural New Yorker...........-++- ~223. 250 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine 240 2% 
Sunday Afternoon new ras.) - -. 2% 3800 

Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 
azine..... cooenetere savecgue ~220 250 
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GUNPOWDER. 
ORANGE SPORTING POWDER. 


ORANGE LIGHTNING, 
ORANGE DUCKING, 
ORANGE RIFLE, 


BLASTING POWD® 
Elovtric Blasting Apparatus 


Send fer Lilustrated Pamphlet, showing 
sizes of (irain of Powder, describing Blast- 
ing Apparatus, etc., FREE. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER 00., 


29 Murray Street, New York. 
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K&S, 

Manefy of the r ere Automatic Pam 
Successor se riford Pum So, vd 

Cor. Sigourney and Ste Hartford, Ct., U.S.A. 


Mill Stones and Gorn Mills, 


We make Burr Mill Stones, Hyrtenie Mills, Smut Ma- 
chines, Packers, Mill Pic Water Wh Pulleys 
and Gearing, specially adap to Flour Mills. Sen 
for catalogue. 


J. T. NOYE & SON, Buffalo, N.Y. 


P AYSON?S t= ecccial 


for marking any a= with a common NI a 
a preparation. 
Sold bg all dresses and Stationers, 


















FOOD CURE 


ADE MARK 


THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


every quart of which contains the vital nutritive wai: 
ities in one bushel of wheat, in liquid Sorm, eutwasted 
without fer us the tural 
vitalized condition). "will relieve all debility ‘¢ of the 
Nervous Syat tem and Digestive sopeans. 

gle bottle sent by pr ceeed on ae f $1. 





pe. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 3 West "3a St., New York; 
r. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 


West 17th St., New York ; 
Dr. EK SUTTON SMITE: Irvi P lew York , 
Prof. C. 8 LOZIER, 234 Wan 4th St., New York 
and others. _L. sent Sold by Druggis 


Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 UNION SQUARE, New Yor 


Der S_iNFANT 








IN wvALIDS 


is asi at this trying season of the year, Little 
children suffer and often die for want of suitable 
nourishment. It is the best and safest daily food for 
children, and in all cases of Cholera Infantum, Chronic 
Diarrhoea, etc. it will often do more than medicine. 
_WOOLWICH & CO. on every label. 


Established hak awd and Proms Cerne the e Best. 








CHURCH AND PARLOR ORGANS, 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


(Established 1 

in the Cincintah fsuse Halt Hall, Buffalo Cathedral (formerly at 
h Crane ‘h, Brooklyn, ar’ 

pention to our oom styles of Bl tler Pipe Organs, at wrices ranging from $300 


cog] Music Wee: Organists, and others are invited to apply to us direct for all information connected with 
e 'F™ Deseriptive Circulars, ete, furnished on on application. 


ogee Sey Fowler's. Metallic Mattress 


Most Elastic, the Cheapest, and the 
Best in the World 
STEEL. 


SPRINGS OF TEMPERED CAST 
Will Last a Lifetime. 
yo. Sh ipped fone} pores of ‘the United States free of 


Ag ents Wanted Everywhere. 
Address EX, P. FOWLER, 


No, 61 Grsonuoint Ave., Brook; n, KE. D., 
ud 44 Kast 13th St., Y. 


| BY ALL DEALER 


“ESTERBROOK & GO" 
FALCON PEN 
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{WAS ; scat Olle 
See SAMPLES AND PRices oy APPLICAT! 


MANUFACTORY AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

The immense sale of SMITH & 
WESSON’S ARMS is owing to their 
the perfection of workman- 
r power and accurac the 
can be oaded 
and the empty shell ejected ; 


their Reliability, Safety, 
and Durability. 


UR SizEs:—No. 1, 22 Caliber, old 
gryle;. No. 1344, 82 caltber, represented 
38 ; and N 





32 Calibre. ing hammer, the 


value of which for savety cannot be 
) oversta’ 


M. W. ROBINSON, 


General Agent, 


78 Chambers: Street, New York. 


With Automatic Cartridge Ejector and 
REBOUNDING HAMMER, 


When a Revolver is required, it should be reliable. 
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a el Cleanly, Healthful, and Economical. Altogether the 
KELSO & rae * vocofeotas SPT a Bed in Use 


nfacturers, No 210 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEVALIER’S 


LIFE™HAIR 


WARRANTED 
To Restore Crey Hair to its Original Color, 
Stop its Falling Out at once, 
Increase its Crowth rapidly, and 
Sold by all Druggists. Remove all Dandruff from the Scalp. 
(#~ Send for Treatise on the gar v4 Dr. S. A, Chevalier. 
Mee) B04 Front Street, New York. 

















MIRDEY IRMA COURANT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER - PLATED WARE. 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE - PITCHERS, 


1847, ROCERS BROTHERS’ 


Silver-Plated Spoons, Forks, Table 
Cutlery, etc. 


No. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YOR. 


COMBINED WARDROBE, BUREAU, WASHSTAND, 
LOOKING-GLASS, TOWEL-RACK & TOILET SHELVES, 


The most 
useful article 
of Furniture 


made. Price, 
from $18.00 to 
nished in 
at 
or’ 
and Gra 


with m wd 
tive Circular 













Furniture, 438 
Pear! St., vy 4 











Best BABY CARRIAGE made! Greatest. practical 
utility, convenie ce, COMEOES, elegance ! Safely “ee 


te_us for 


Ustruted 
ERIE CHAIR CO., Erie, 


to any point, 
terms, e 
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te, ron Level Sprin Plat- 
ade complete, w ve 1 Sp ing ~ 


fo muous Calk. 
Horse- Railroads Farm, and_ Carriage 
Horses in the world. Cures Tender and 


yf ails, 81. To Measure, 
m paper, and draw Ren 
Shder put oncold, No 


heating of 
Send for free Iustrated 


COMPANY, 161 and 163 Bank Street, New York. 
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LARGE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS. 






Model °66. Model 73, Model °%6 
seoee $23. 00 $27 00 $35 00 
tcec') FABER 27 00 35 00 
jabie > era 25 00 32 00 
Kees ‘aeOU 24 00 27 00 


tay EVERY VARIETY OF METALLIC AMMUNITION AT THE LOWEST MARKET RATES, 44 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, 


New Haven, Conn., or 245 Broadway, New York. 


Agent for the Pacific Coast, JOHN SKINKER, 115 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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